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Yellowstone National Park, 

Office of Superintendent, 
Yellmostone Park^ ^yo.^ Octobei* H^ 1903. 

Sir: In compliance with instructions contained in your letter of 
June 27, 1903, 1 have the honor to submit the following report of the 
condition of affairs in and of the management of the Yellowstone 
National Park since the fiscal year ended June 30, 1902: 

The Northern Pacific Railway Company has completed the extension 
of its road referred to in my last report, and its terminus is now at 
Gardiner, a little town just outside of the northern boundary of the 
park and only 5 miles distant from the Manmioth Hot Springs. Here 
this company has built a handsome and comfortable depot. 

The completion of this extension to the road and the building of the 
depot has added greatly to the convenience and comfort of tourists 
entering the park. Heretofore the tourists who have entered the park 
from the north have never been certain when they had crossed the 
boundary line, but to-day immediately after leaving the depot they 
pass through a stone archway, or gate, which indicates to them at once 
that they are within the bounds of the park. The corner stone of this 
arch was laid April 24, 1903, by President Roosevelt, on the occasion 
of his recent visit to the park. 

In connection with this gatewa}'^ a wire fence has been constructed, 
which extends for about 4 miles along the northern boundary of the 
park. This fence has long been needed, and it now affords a means of 
keeping stock of all kinds off that section of the park in the vicinity 
of Uardiner and Cinnabar, thereby saving for the antelope, deer, and 
elk the grass which they badly needed in the winter. 

improvements about the mammoth hot springs. 

The new system of roads and the cement sidewalks about the springs 
have been completed, and a fair crop of grass and clover has been 
grown on that portion of the plateau, where it is hoped that we will 
eventually produce a handsome lawn. 

Mr. F, Jay Haynes's house and barn, which formerly stood near 
the center of the plateau, have been removed to a point near the foot 
of Capitol Hill, and their removal has added greatly to the appearance 
of things on the plateau. 

The completion of the roads referred to above and growth of the 
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' lawns have almost entirely done away with the drifting sand and dust 
which was formerly an exceedingly objectionable feature about the 
springs. 

The engineer oflBcer in charge of improvements, etc., in the park 
has had an exceedingly tine and accurate map made, showing the loca- 
tion of all of the roads, walks, buildings, etc., in the vicinity of the 
springs, and a copy of this map will be forwarded as soon as one can 
be obtained. 

FOREST FIRES. 

Owing to the unusual and frequent rains that we have had during 
the past season and to the vigilance and activity of the troopers who 
have patrolled the roads the park has been remarkably free from 
forest fires, and only two of any consequence have occurred. These 
were both extinguished by troopei-s from this post. 

FISH AND FISH HATCHERY. 

The United States Fish Commission w^as unable to establish a hatch- 
ery in the park, as recommended in my last annual report, but they 
have, however, constructed a small frame and log building at the 
West Thumb of the lake for the purpose of eyeing the eggs of the 
black-spotted trout. 

During the past season Mr. Booth, who is the superintendent of the 
United States hatchery at Spearfish, S. Dak., has succeeded in col- 
lecting and hatching several million of these eggs which were sent to 
his station, from there to be distributed to various points through- 
out the United States, and I am informed that some of them were 
destined to be sent to various points in Europe. In exchange for these 
eggs secured in the park Mr. Booth brougnt from his station 85,000 
brook trout, 15,000 of which were planted in Tower Creek above the 
Tower Falls and 20,000 in the Upper Gardiner River, and 10,000 
Loch Leven trout, which were planted in Nez Perce Creek. Tower 
Creek is a fine stream for trout, but none have ever been planted in 
it before. 

WEATHER BUREAU. 

Quite a handsome frame building has just been completed by the 
Weather Bureau, and a representative of that Bureau has arrived and 
is now engaged in establisning his station. This building is located 
between uie office of the engineer officer in charge of improvements in 
the park and the new stables recently built by the Yellowstone Park 
Transportation Company. 

BOUNDARY SURVEY. 

The entire boundary line of the park has now been surveyed, with 
the exception of about 6 miles near the northeastern corner. In order 
to close out this survey it will be necessary to survey about 4i miles 
of the eastern boundar^^ and nearly 1 mile of the northern boundary. 
Fifty miles of the eastern boundary line was surveyed during the past 
summer by Mr. Edward F. Stable under a contract awarded him by the 
honorable Secretary of the Interior. Mr. Stable commenced his sur- 
vey at the monument established by Captain Bromwell, and which was 
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reported to have been established at a point 10 miles east of the east- 
ernmost point of the Yellowstone Lake; but it was found that this 
monument was about 4^ miles south of that point, and in consequence 
the suiTey of 50 miles of the boundary line northward from this point 
only reached to a point about east of the head of Amphitheater Creek 
and nearly 4i miles south of the north boundary line of the park. In 
addition to this fact it has been found that the northeast corner of the 
park, as fixed by United States Deputy Surveyor Gallaher, is about 1 
mile west of its proper location. It is therefore necessarv to survey 
about 1 mile of tne northern boundary of the park in order to accu- 
rately fix the location of the monument at the northeastern corner. 

The .examiner of surveys, Mr. J. Scott Harrison, is at present 
engaged in finishing this work, having been authorized to do so ty the 
honorable Secretary of the Interior. The completion of this small 
piece of work will iinish the survey of the entire park boundary. 

It is of the greatest importance that the boundary lines of the park, 
in addition to being surveyed, should be so thoroughh' well marked 
as to render it impossible for anyone to cross the line without know- 
ing that he has entered the reservation. With this end in view, it is 
exceedingly desirable that a wide swath should be cut along the entire 
boundary line wherever timber exists, and also that additional monu- 
ments should be set up wherever the country is open. It was my inten- 
tion to have this done by labor of troops stationed in the park, but the 
frequent changes in the stations of these troops has again interfered 
with the accomplishment of this most important work. As there is 
no certaintv that such work will not again be interfered with by changes 
of troops cTuring the next season, it is earnestly recommended that the 
marking of the boundary lines as suggested above may, if possible, be 
taken up and completed by the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, or, if it can not be done in this way, that an appropriation be 
secured from Congress for this purpose. 

GAME. 

In spite of the predictions of many of the old settlers in this section 
of the country to the contrary, the past winter was an exceedingly 
favorable one for all of the various kinds of game that live entirely 
within the limits of the park, and the percentage of loss through star- 
vation or the effect of the weather was very small. 

Many startling reports were sent out from the country south of the 
park concerning the great loss of elk in that section through starva- 
tion, but from information received from one of the park vscouts, who 
was located there during the entire winter, 1 am of the opinion that 
the reports were greatly exaggerated and that the loss was very slight. 

The danger of heavy loss by starvation during the winter of the large 
game that spends the summer in the park is increasing each year, due 
to growing settlements on the winter ranges of the game and destruc- 
tive effect of the large bands of sheep on the ranges. It is to be hoped 
that every possible support will be given to Supt A. A. Anderson in 
his effort to regulate in a reasonable wa}^ the number of sheep that will 
be permitted to graze on the timber reserve, and that as soon as 
practicable the grazing of sheep on the reserves may be absolutely 
prohibited. 

It is of course impracticable to feed all of the large game of the 
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park at any time, but there are certain portions of it that we should 
be prepareid to feed when on account of deep snows it becomes neces- 
sary to do so. The animals that should be thus cared for are the 
antelope and the mountain sheep, and as their winter range is close to 
Fort 1 ellowstone, they can be easily cared for. 

About 900 antelope nave already been seen this fall on the northern 
slope of Mount Eveiis and near the town of Gardiner, and I believe 
the number in the park to be about 1,000. 

The mountain sheep have begun to come back to their winter range 
on Mount Everts, and a number have already been seen. I believe 
that they have increased considerably in numbers during the past 
year and that there are now over 100 in the park. 

The bear seem to be about as numerous as they were last year, and 
as they can always be seen about the various hotels, they continue to 
be a great source of amusement and interest to the tourists. They 
have done no harm to anyone during the past season. 

The deer seem to be increasing more rapidly than any other game 
in the park, at least they are becoming tamer and more fearless than 
any other species, and during the past winter from 50 to 75 could be 
seen any day grazing on the pai'ade ground of Fort Yellowstone. 

The new buffalo herd, which is under the immediate charge of Mr.C. J. 
Jones, is doing exceedingly well. This herd now consists of 27 buf- 
faloes — 20 old ones and 7 calves. Five of the calves are from the cows 
of the Allard herd purchased last fall, and two of them were captured 
hist spring from the wild herd of the park. The addition of these two 
calves from the wild herd will give three distinct strains of blood in 
the new herd, for the bulls purcnased last year were from the Good- 
night herd in Texas and the cows were from the Allard herd of Mon- 
tana. The increase in the herd this year was not as great as was hoped 
for, but was due to the fact that many of the cows purchased were 
quite young and all were badly shaken up in transporting them from 
tneir range to the park. 

TRANSPORTATION COMPANIES. 

The Yellowstone Park Transportation Company has still further in- 
creased its plant, both as to coaches and horses, and the seiTice ren- 
dered has been ver}^ satisfactory. 

Messrs. Humphrey and Haynes have also improved their equipment 
and have given entire satisfaction in the matter of transportation. 

PERMANENT CAMPS. 

Mr. W. W. Wylie, of Bozeman, Mont, is licensed to conduct camp- 
ing parties through the park, and is authorized to occupy certain par- 
cels of ground as permanent camps. His services during the past 
season have been entirely satisfactory to his patrons. 

HOTELS. 

The Yellowstone Park Association, which runs the hotels through- 
out the park, has done much to improve these establishments, and 
its hotels and lunch stations have never been run in better shape than 
during the past season. 
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A handsome new hotel is being built at the Upper Ge3'ser Basin 
and will be ready for occupancy next summer. 

A new lunch station has been built at the Thumb and has been in 
use during the greater part of the past season. 

The hotel at the lake nas been improved and added to in such a way 
as to more than double its capacity. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN THE YELIX)WSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 

The following statement from Capt. H. M. Chittenden, U. S. Engi- 
neers, in charge of roads and improvements in the park, shows the 
work accomplished under his direction during the past 3'ear: 

Improvement Yellowstone National Park, 

United States Engineer Office, 

Yellowstone Park, \\)/o., October 7, 190S. 
Major: I inclose herewith a condenped statement of the more important parts of 
the work of the past vear under this department. 

A'^ery respectfully, H. M. Chittenden, 

Captain, Corps of Engineers. 
Maj. Jno. Pitcher, 

Acting Superintendent Yellowstone Parky Fort Yelloin<tonej Wyo, 



STATEMENT OF WORK DONE DURING YEAR 1908, IMPROVEMENT OF 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 



mammoth hot springs to GARDINER. 

Nearly entire distance of 5 miles regraded, widened most of the wav to 25 feet; all 
enules reduced to within 8 per cent; over one-half mile retaining wall built; three- 
fourths mile entirely new road built, entire distance of 5 miles reHurface<l, about 
one-half mile being with crushed rock and the rest with gravel. 

north entrance. 

Entrance gate of columnar basalt built near the new station of the Northern Pacific, 
with wing walls extending from gate to boundary. Small park laid out within loop 
at terminus of Government road. Park fenced with pipe fence, supported by turned 
cedar posts. Park ornamented with small pond provitled with running water. Park 
to be seeded and planted with trees next spring. Road from entrance arch to the 
bluffs of the Ganiiner River newly built over an even plain, which is to be planted 
with shrubljery on both sides. To provide water a large ditch was brought from the 
Gardiner River about a mile distant. It was carried in a substantial flume alcmg 
that portion of the roadway which is V^uilt on the side of a steep, gravelly bluff, 
about half a mile above the entrance gate. 

MOUNT WASHBURN ROAD. 

Work has been done on both sides of the mountain. The loop road is open on 
the south side for a mile and a half beyond the junction of the loop and main line in 
Dunraven Pass, making in all about 9 miles from the Canyon Hotel. On the north 
side the road is open nearly to the junction of the loop and main line. This leaves 
practically the work between the two junction points to open up. The work in the 
vicinity of the high cliff near Tower Falls was of a very heavy character. 

east road. 

This road was open for travel about July 10 and was used by the public the balance 
of the season. It is nearly 60 miles long,' and a considerable portion of the distance 
was through the roughest and most difficult country on the road system. 
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GIBBON CANYON. 



The high retaioinj? wall near GibboD Falls was entirely rebuilt in a very substan- 
tial way. It is about half a mile long and is a permanent improvement of a piece of 
road that has always given much difficulty. 

In the upper part of Gibbon Canyon two remaining hills have been cut out by 
grades along the river about half a mile long each. 



VIRGINIA CASCADE. 



This work, commenced last fall, was added to this spring and placed in a condi- 
tion for travel during the summer. It still requires widening and a guard wall on 
the outside. 

GRAND CANYON. 

A new junction of the Lake road, Norris road, and Mount Washburn road was 
located about 1,000 feet from the old junction; a new crossing of Cascside Creek was 
located and roads oj>ened to correspond. The work eliminates two bad hills and a 
sliding slope which it had been found impossible to hold. 

MAMMOl'H HOT SPRINGS TO MIDDLE GARDINER. 

Alx^ut IJ miles of road have been built to replace the old wagon trail between 
these points. An excellent line was found, shortening the old distance by fully one- 
third and eliminating nearly all gradients above 3 or 4 per cent. 



Material has been purchased and delivered for nine bridges, four of which have 
been erected. These include the steel-concrete bridge over the Yellowstone above 
the Upper Falls — an arch of 120 feet span and a length of 160 feet, including the 
abutment*?; the steel arch bridge over Cascade Creek, with a span of 120 feet and a 
total length of 220 feet; the deck steel truss over the Yellowstone at Yancey's, 130- 
foot span; and a small steel bridge over the Gibbon River, in Gibbon Canyon. 

CULVERTS. 

A large number of vitrified day-pipe culverts have been i)ut in in various places, 
the more important being at Glen Creek and Swan Lake Creek crossings, where 
bridges have oeen replaced by culverts. 

SPRINKLING. 

Ten new sprinkling wagons of 850 gallons capacity each w^ere purchased. The 
installation of filling tanks was kept up all summer. It was found to be a matter of 
very great difficultv to get water in the right places in sufficient quantity. Sprinkling 
was kept up nearly all summer on the 25 miles from (xardiner to Norris. On the 
Yellowstone River road sprinkling began about August 10 and continued until alx>ut 
the 6th of September. It began about August 15 from Norris down the Gibbon 
River for 10 miles. Filling tanks are now installed nearly to the Upper Basin, and 
it is certain that not less than 75 miles of road will be sprinkled next season. The 
experience of the j>ast season has shown that a complete sprinkling system can be 
combined with road maintenance in a way to produce excellent results, both for the 
comfort of the traveling public and the preservation of the roads. 

OPENING AND REPAIRING THE ROADS. 

A very large expenditure has been made under this head during the past year. 
The roads were oj^ened earlier than they should have been, and the amount of snow 
shoveling was pro<ligious. A large amount of gravel and other surfacing material 
w^as hauled onto the roads in all parts of the park. Parties were sent over both the 
south and west roads and the road to Cooke City. The Natural Bridge cut-off was 
widened in numerous places. The new road over Swan I^ke Flat was widened and 
the ditches partially filled on one side to reduce danger from acxiiden tally getting off 
the road. 

BUILDINGS, ETC. 

The new engineer office and the storehouses, sheds, etc., pertaining to the improve- 
ment work have been completed; the station houses throughout the park are being 
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repaired; a new station honse and stable will be built at Gardiner before the end of 
the year; aboat 4 miles of substantial fence was built alon^ the north boundary in 
the vicinity of Gardiner. 

TOURIST TRAVEL THROUGH THE PARK. 

The aggregate number of persons carried through the park over the 
regular route during the season of 1903 is as follows: 

Carried by Yellowstone Park Transportation Company, entering via 
northern entrance of park 4, 363 

Carried by Messrs. Humphrey & Haynes, entering via western entrance 
of park 1,346 

Others at hotels, traveling with private transportation, bicyclers, etc. . 246 

Total 5,955 

Carried by W. W. Wylie and accommodated at his permanent camps. 1, 767 
Carried by other licensees of personally conducted camping parties. . . 614 

Total number camping, traveling with licensed transportation 2, 381 

Total number of tourists traveling through the park with private 
transportation as " camping parties " 4, 829 

Grand total of all visitors to the park, season 1903 13, 165 

During the season 3,598 tourists took the trip across the Yellowstone 
Lake with the Yellowstone Lake Boat Company. Of this number 
1,527 entered the park with the Yellowstone tark Transportation 
Company, 253 with Messrs. Humphrey & Haynes, 1,690 with W. W. 
Wylie, and the balance, 128 people, were campers. 
Very respectfully, 

Jno. Pitcher, 
Maj(yi\ Sixth Cavalry^ Acting Supeinntendent, 

The Honorable the Secretary of the Interior, 

WaHhiiigtan^ D. C. 



Rules and Rbwulations op the Yellowstone National Park. 

Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C, February 7, 1902. 
The following rules and regulations for the government of the Yellowstone National 
Park are hereby established and made public, pursuant to authority conferred by sec- 
tion 2475, Revised Statutes, United States, and the act of Congreas approved May 7, 
1894: 

1. It is forbidden to remove or injure the sediments or incrustations around the 
geysers, hot springs, or steam vents; or to deface the same by written inscription or 
otherwise; or to throw any substance into the springs or geyser vents; or to injure or 
disturb, in any manner, or to carry off any of the mineral deposits, specimens, natural 
curiosities, or wonders within the park. 

2. It is forbidden to ride or drive uj)on any of the geyser or hot-spring formations, 
or to turn loose stock to graze in their vicinity. 

3. It is forbidden to cut or injure any growing timber. Camping parties will l>e 
allowed to use dead or fallen timljer for fuel. 

4. Fires shall Ije lighted only when necessary, and completely extinguished when 
not longer required. The utmost care should' be exercised at all times to avoid set- 
ting fire to the timber and grass, and anyone failing to comply herewith shall be 
punished as prescrilied by law. 

5. Hunting or killing, wounding or capturing of any bird or wild animal, except 
dangerous animals when necessary to prevent them from destroying life or inflicting 
an injury, is prohibited. The outfit4«, including guns, traps, teams, horses, or means 
of transportation used by persons engaged in hunting, killing, trapping, ensnaring, 
or capturing such birds or wild animals, or in possession of game killed in the park 
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under other circumetancea than prescribed above, will be forfeited to the United 
States, except in cases where it is shown by satisfai^tory evidence that the outfit is 
not the property of the person or persons violating? this regulation, and the actual 
owner thereof was not a party to such violation. Firearms will only be permitted 
in the park on written permission from the superintendent thereof. On arrival at 
the first station of the park guard, parties having firearms will turn them over to the 
sergeant in charge of the station, taking his receipt for them. They will be returned 
to the owners on leaving the park. 

6. Fishing with nets, seines, traps, or by the use of drugs or explosive^*, or in any 
other way than with hook and line, is prohibited. Fishing for purposes of merchan- 
dise or profit is forbidden by law. Fisning mav be prohibited by order of the super- 
intendent of the park in any of the wati^rs oi the park, or limited therein to any 
specified season of the year, until otherwise ordered bv the Secretary of the Interior. 

7. No person will be permitted to reside permanently or to engage in any business 
in the park without i)ermission, in writing, from the Department of the Interior. 
The superintendent may grant authority to competent persons to act as guides and 
revoke the same in his discretion, and no pack trains shall be allowed in the park 
unless in charge of a duly registere<i guide. 

8. The herdmg or grazing of loose stock or cattle of any kind within the park, as 
well as the driving of such stock or cattle over the roads of the park, is strictly for- 
bidden, except in such cases where authority therefor is granteil by the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

9. No drinking saloon or barroom will be permitted within the limits of the park. 

10. Private notices or advertisements shall not be posted or displayed within the 
park, except such as may be necessary for the convenience and guidance of the pub- 
lic, upon buildings on leased ground. 

11. Persons who render themselves obnoxious by disorderly conduct or bad behav- 
ior, or who violate any of the foregoing rules, may be summarily removed from the 
park, and will not be allowed to return without permission, in writing, from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior or the superintendent of the park. 

Any person who violates any of the foregoing regulations will be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and be subje<^ted to a fine as provided by the act of Congrens approved 
May 7, 1894, "to protect the birds and animals in Yellowstone National Park and u> 
punish crimes in said park, and for other purposes,'* of not more than $1,000, or 
imprisonment not exceeding two years, or both, and be adjudged to pay all costs of 
the proceedings. 

E. A. Hitchcock, 

Seitetary of the Interior, 



Instructions to Persons Traveling through the Park. 

Department of the Interior, 
Office of Superintendent of Yellowstone National Park, 

Mammoth Hoi Spr\ng»^ TV//0., 3ftt/y 27 ^ 1903, 
The followinff instructions for the information and guidance of parties traveling 
through the Yellowstone Park, having received the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior, are published for the benefit of all concernea: 

(1) The feeding, interference with, or molestation of the l)ear orany other wild 
animal in the park in any way by any person is absolutely prohibite<l. 

(2) Fires. — The greatest care must'be exercised to insure the complete extinction 
of all camp fires before they are abandoned. All ashes and unburned bits of wood 
must, when practicable, l)e thoroughly soaked with water. Where fires are built in 
the neighborhood of decaved logs particular attention must be directed to the extin- 
guishment of fires in the decaying mold. Such material frequently smolders for days 
and then breaks out into dangerous conflagration. Fire may also be extinguished 
where water is not available by a complete covering of earth well packed down. 

(3) Cnmpa. — No camp will be made at a less distance than 100 feet from any trav- 
eled road. Blankets, clothing, hammocks, or any other article liable to frighten 
teams must not be hung at a nearer distance than' this to the road. The same rule 
applies to temporary stops, such as for feeding horses or for taking luncheon. 

Camp grounds must be thoroughly cleaned before they are abandoned, and such 
articles as tin cans, bottles, cast-off clothing, and other debris must be either buried 
or taken to some place where they will not offend the sight. 

(4) Birydex. — Manv of the hon<es driven in the park are unused to bicycles and 
liable to be friehtened by them. The greatest care must, therefore, l)e exercised by 
their riders. In meeting teams, riders will always dismount and stand at the side of 
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the road — the lower Bide if the meeting be on a grade. In pafiBinj; teams from the 
rear, riders will ring their bells as a warning and inquire of the driver if they may 
pass. If it appear from the answer that the team is liable to be frightened, they may 
ask the driver to halt his team and allow them to dismomit and walk past. 

Riders of bicycles are responsible for all damages caused by failure to properly 
obeerve these instructions. 

(5) Fisfting, — All fish less than 6 inches in length should at once be returned to 
the water with the least damage possible to the fish. No fish should be caught in 
excess of the number needed for food. 

(6) Doas. — When dogs are taken through the park, they must be prevented from 
chasing the animals and birds or annoying passers-b^. To this end they mu^t be 
carried' in the wagons or led behind them while travehn]?. and kept within the limits 
of the camps when halted. Any dog found at large in disregard of this section will 
be killed. 

(7) Grazing onimah, — Only animals actually in use for purposes of transportation 
thix>ugh the park can be grazed in the vicinity of the camps. They will not be 
allowed to run over any of the formations, nor near to any of the geyners or hot 
springs; neither will they be allowed t^) run loose in the roads. 

(8) Hotels. — All tourists traveling with the authorized transportation com pan ies^ 
whether holding hotel coupons or paying cash, are allowed the privilege of extend- 
ing their visit in the park at any of the Yellowstone Park Association hotels without 
extra chaige for transportation. However, twenty-four hours' noticre must be given 
to the managers of the transportation companies at Mammoth Hot Springs for reser- 
vations in other coaches. 

(9) Boat trip on Yellotostone //litc.^-The excursion boat on Yellowstone I^ke plying 
between the Lake Hotel and the Thumb Lunch Station at the West Bav is not a part 
of the regular transportation of the park, and an extra charge is macle by the boat 
companv for this service. 

(10) briring on roads of park. — (a) Drivers of vehicles of any description, when 
overtaken by other vehicles traveling at a faster rate of speed, shall, if requested to 
do so, turn out and give the latter free and unobstrucrt. d passageway. 

(b) Vehicles, in passing each other, must give full half of the' roadway. This 
applies to freight outfits as well as any other. 

(c) Racing on the park roads is strictly prohibited. 

(d) Freight, baggage, and heavy camping outfits on side-hill grades throughout 
the park will take the outside of the road while being passed by passenger vehicles 
in either direction. 

(e) In halting on the road for any purpose all teams will be pulled out to one side 
of the road far enough to leave a free and unobstructed passageway. 

(/) In rounding sharp curves on the roads, like that m the Golden Gate Canyon, 
where the view ahead is completely cut off, drivers will keep well on the right-hand 
side of the road, and will slow down to a walk unless there is ample rooin to pass 
vehicles approaching from the opposite direction. 

(^) Stage companies, contractors, and all others using the park roads will see that 
their drivers are furnished with copies of this regulation. 

(11) Miscellaneous.-^The carving or writing of names or other things on any of the 
milepostfl or signboards, or any of the seats, railings, or other structures, or on the 
trees, will not be permitted. 

Persons are not allowed to bathe near any of the regularly traveled roads in the 
park without suitable bathing clothes. 

Information relative to side trips in the park and the cost thereof can be procured 

from those authorized to transport passengers through or to provide for camjnng 

parties in the park, as well as at the oflSce of the superintendent of the reservation. 

(12J Willful disregard of these instructions will result in the ejection of the 

offenaing person or persons from the park. 

J NO. Pitcher, 
Major y tShih Cavalry ^ l'. S. Annpy 
Acting Superintendent of the YellonHone Sational Park. 
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YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PABK. 



Meteorological report, 190^-3. 



SEPTEMBER, 1902. 



OCTOBER, 1902. 




Maximum 78° on the 6th and 7th instant; min Maximum, 72° on 7th instant; minimum, 26° 

Imum 25° on 17th instant; mean 50.98°; total pre- on 28th instant: mean, 44.19°; total preeipita> 
clpitation 0.9 inch; prevailing winds, southwest, tion, 0.2 inch; prevailing winds, southwest. 



YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 
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Meterologicai report, 190S-S — Continaed. 







NOVEMBER, 1902 










DECEMBER, 1902. 




Date. 


1 


1 


, 


. 


o. 


Remarks. 


1 

' Date. 

1 


1 


a 


, 


^ 


ipitation. 




1 


s 


1 


1 


1 




j 


1 


s 


1 




1 


1 


43 


23 


20 


8W. 


0.10 


Snow. 


i 1.... 


25 


10 


15 


SW. 


1 


2 


40 


28 


12 


NE. 






2.... 


84 


16 


18 


w. 


0. 20 Snow. 


3 


44 


28 


16 


SW. 


Trace 


Snow. 


' 3.... 


1 24 


- 3 


27 


w. 


. 15 Snow. 


4 


34 


6 


28 


SW. 


Trace 


Snow. 


4.... 


1 82 


16 


16 


w. 


1 


6 


32 


3 


29 


W. 






1 5.... 


, 80 


25 


5 


w. 


. 10 Snow. 


6 


88 


18 


20 


NW. 


.10 


Snow. 


1 6.... 


1 25 


12 


13 


Calm. 


Trace, Snow. 


7 


40 


32 


8 


NW. 


.35 


Rain. 


, 7.... 


22 


5 


17 


Calm. 


Trace 


Snow. 


8 


49 


38 


11 


SW. 






8.... 


45 


26 


20 


SW. 


Trace 


Snow. 


9 


56 


44 


11 


Calm. 






9.... 


43 


36 


8 


SW. 


Trace 


Snow. 


10 


57 


35 


22 


SW. 






10.... 


42 


83 


9 


E. 


Trace 


Snow. 


11 


48 


83 


15 


SW. 


.35 


Rain. 


11.... 


85 


25 


10 


E. 


Trace 


Snow. 


12 


48 


29 


19 


8W. 


.10 


Snow. 


12.... 


26 


7 


19 


Calm. 


Trace 


Snow. 


13 


85 


25 


10 


8E. 


.05 


Snow. 


18.... 


21 


- 5 


26 


Calm. 


Trace 


Snow. 


14 


87 


26 


11 


8E. 


Trace 


Snow. 


14.... 


1 17 


- 3 


20 


Calm. 






15 


85 


13 


22 


SW. 






15.... 


1 21 


1 


20 


Calm. 






16 


35 


21 


9 


8E. 






' 16.... 


26 


8 


18 


SW. 






17 


35 


25 


10 


SW. 


.40 


Snow. 


, 17.... 
1 18.... 
1 19.... 


34 


14 


20 


SW. 






M 


82 


25 


7 


E. 


.80 


Snow. 


1 81 


13 


18 


SW. 






19 


83 


24 


9 


N. 


.80 


Snow. 


1 25 


1 


24 


SW. 






20 


28 


12 


16 


Calm. 


.10 Snow. 


' 20.... 


1 28 


16 


12 


SE. 






21 


34 


10 


24 


Calm. 






, 21.... 


32 


18 


14 


SE. 






22 


85 


13 


22 


Calm. 






!22.... 


82 


24 


H 


SE. 






28 


86 


20 


16 


Calm. 






28.... 


40 


22 


18 


SE. 






24 


84 


23 


11 


SW. 






, 24.... 


43 


34 


9 


SE. 


.16 


Snow. 


2& 


88 


13 


20 


SW. 






1 25.... 


40 


25 


16 


6W. 


.10 


Snow. 


26 


80 


10 


20 


8. 






1 26.... 


44 


27 


17 


Calm. 






27 


29 


16 


18 


S. 






' 27.... 


40 


18 


22 


SE. 






28 


28 


9 


14 


S. 






1 28.... 


23 


3 


20 


SW. 


.16 


Snow. 


29 


25 


10 


15 


SW. 






' 29.... 


24 


9 


15 


SW. 


Trace 


Snow. 


80 


24 


15 


9 


SW. 


.20 


Snow. 


1 30.... 

isi.... 


26 
82 


6 
15 


21 
17 


SW. 
SW. 






Total. 
Mean. 


1,101 
86.7 


682 
21.06 


469 
16.68 




2.85 










sw.- 




982 


471 


611 




.85 


















31.67 


15.19 


16.48 


SW. 







Maximum, 0.57^, on 10th instant: minimum. 3°, Maximum, 45^, on 8th instant; minimum,— 5°, 
on 5th instant: mean, 28.88°; total precipitation, on 18th; mean, 23,11°: total precipitation, 0.85 
2.35 inches; prevailing winds, southwest. inch; prevailing windH, southwest. 
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YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 



Meteorological report, 190£S — Continued. 







JANUARY, 1903. 




FEBRUARY, 1908. 


Date. 


a 
1 
S 


1 

a 

i 

20 


6 ' « 

& 1 ^ 

10 1 SW. 


§ 

S 

3, 


Remarks. 


Date. 
1,... 


1 
21 


1 

a 

- 2 


1 


5 


1 

5 


Remarks. 


1 


30 






23 


NW. 






2 


28 


16 


IS ' sw. 


Trace 


Snow. 


2.... 


16 


- 3 


19 


NW. 






8 


80 


25 


5 , SW. Trace 


Snow. 


8,... 


18 


-13 


26 


NW. 






4 


39 


26 


13 SW. Trace 


Snow. 


4,... 


16 


- 5 


20 


NW. 






6 


86 


26 


11 1 SW 




5.... 


15 





16 


NW. 


Trace 


Snow. 


6 


45 


29 


16 , SW 




6,... 


18 


-13 


26 


NW. 






7 


40 


9 


81 SW 




7.... 


20 


- 1 


21 


SW. 






8 


28 


12 


16 1 SE 




8.... 


26 


8 


18 


SW. 






9 


85 


16 


19 1 SE. 1 


1 


9.... 


26 


13 


13 


SW. 






10 


29 


13 


16 NW. , 0.05 


Snow. 1 


10.... 


36 


20 


16 


SW. I 




11 


28 


5 


28 NW. 


1 


11.... 


82 


8 


24 


SW. 






12 


25 


3 


22 NW. I 


1 


12,... 


10 


-18 


28 


NW. 






13 


28 


3 


25 1 NW. 




13.... 


10 


-20 


30 


SW. 






14 


80 


8 


22 Calm 




14.... 


12 


- 3 


16 


NE, 






15 


84 


9 


25 1 SW. 1 




16.... 


10 


-14 


28 


N. 






16 


80 


8 


22 1 SW 




16.... 


15 


3 


12 


NW. 


0.10 


Snow. 


17 


28 


7 


21 SW. I 




17,... 


20 


8 


12 


SW. 






18 


29 


7 


22 SW. 1 




18.... 


33 


11 


22 


SW. 






19 


29 


18 


11 1 SW 




19,... 


85 


8 


27 


SW. 






20 


26 


10 


16 SW 




20.... 


35 


8 


27 


SW. ' 




21 


84 


20 


14 SW. Trace 


Snow, 


21.... 


40 


13 


27 


SW 




22 


85 


28 


7 


N. Trace 


Snow. I 


22.... 


39 


14 


25 


SW. 







23 


82 


15 


7 


N. Trace 


Snow. 


•23.... 


35 


10 


25 


SW. 




24 


40 


28 


12 


N. Trace 


Snow. 


24..,. 


32 


10 


22 


SW. 






25 


41 


26 


16 


N. Trace 


Snow. 


25.... 


hO 


2 


28 


SW. 






26 


26 


1 


25 


NW. , .20 


Snow. ' 


26.... 


33 


8 


30 


NW. 







27 


26 


15 


11 


NW. .15 


Snow. 


27.... 


31 


- 3 


34 


NW. 


.15 . Snow, 


28 


25 


15 


10 


NW. ' .10 


Snow. 


28.... 


28 


- 3 


28 


NW. 






29 

30 


17 

28 


- 1 
12 


18 
16 


SW 

SW. 1 .10 
















Snow. 


Total 


678 


41 


637 


1 .25 




81 


-26 


18 


8 


SW. 






Mean 

1 


24. 21 


1.46 


22.75 


SW. 1 




Total . 


95S 


444 


514 


.60 




Mean. 


30.90 


14.32 


16.58 , SW 

1 




1 













Maximum, 45° on the 6th instant: minimum. Maximum, 40° on 21st instant; minimum, -20° 

-1° on the 29th instant: mean, 22.59°: total pre- on 13th instant: mean, 12.83°; total precipitation, 
cipitation, 0.60 inch: prevailing winds, southwest. 0.25 inch; prevailing winds, southwest. 



YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 
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Meteorological report^ i»0^-^— Continued. 



MARCH. 1903. 



APRIL, 1908. 




Trace Rain. 
Trace Rain. 
Trace Snow. 
20 I .Snow. 



ToUl. 1,208 664 647 , 

Mean.. 39. 06 |18.19 20.87 SW 



Maximum, 51^ on the 30th InstAnt; minimum. 
-80 on the Irt Inntant; mean, 28.57<>; total precipi- 
tation, 0.85 inch: prevailing winds, southweHt. 



Maximum. 68° on 26th instant; minimum. h<^ on 
12th instant; mean 86.71°; total precipitation, 0.80 
inch; prevailing wind8, southwest. 
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YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PABE. 



Meteorological report, 190^-3 — Continued. 



MAY, 1903. 



JUNE. 1903. 



Date. 



1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

6 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28 

29 

SO 

SI 



Total .11,757 
Mean '56.67 



1.020 
32.90 



I .5 



& i S 



18 

26 I 



N. 
SW. 



29 SW. 

26 I SW. 
22 , SW. 
33 I SW. 

27 SW. 



I 0.20 
! .06 



Trace 



17 I 

19 I 
29 



SW. 
SW. 
8W. 
SW. 



.30 



RemarkB. 



Snow. 
Snow. 



Kain. 
Rain. ' 



32 I SW. 
36 SW. 
27 i SW. 

29 SW. 
27 SW. 
16 ' NW. 

16 I NW. 
13 NW. 
22 I NW. 
12 NW. 
11 I NW. 
22 NW. 
26 , NW. 

17 . SW. 

30 SW. 
NW. 
SW. 
SW. 



Trace Snow. 
.05 ! Snow. 

.Trace Snow. 

' .a5 , Rain. 
iTrace, Rain. 



15 

18 

30 , „... 

38 I SW. 

36 SW. 



I I 



jTrace Rain. 
Trace Rain. 



737 I 

23.77 I 



I 



SW. 



.65 1 



■| 







Trace 
0.20 



Trace 
.Trace 



Remarks. 



Rain. 
Rain. 



Rain. 
Rain. 



Trace Rain. 

Trace Rain. 

.20 Rain. 

Trace Rain. 

I .30 Rain. 



20 , Rain. 



90 ! 



Maximum, 76° on 13th an<1 Slst inBtant; mini- 
mum, 21° on 2d ingtant: mean, 44.78°; total pre- 
cipitation 0.65 Inch; prevailing winds southwest. 



Maximum, 79° on 17th Instant; minimum, 32^ 
on 11th instant: mean, 56.83°; total precipitation. 
0.90 inch; prevailing winds, southwest. 



YKLLOWSTONB NATIONAL PABK. 
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Meteorological rqf)orty J90£S—Con^ued. 









JULY 


1908. 




AUGUST, 1906. 


Date. 


1 
S 


s 


1 


1 


1 


* • 
Remarks. 


Date. 


1 


s 


1 


1 


1 

ft 


Remarks. 




68 


42 


26 


SW. 






1,... 


60 


43 


17 ! NE. 


1 
0.45 Rain. 




68 


37 


81 


NW. 


0.10 


Rain. 


1 2.... 


70 


40 


80 ■ SW. 


Trace 






67 


38 


19 


NB. 






' 8.... 


82 


40 


42 SW. 








68 


34 


84 


8W. 






4.... 


78 


43 


85 SW. 








65 


45 


20 


W. 


.20 


Rain. 


5.... 


75 


43 


82 SW. 








62 


42 


20 


NW. 


.10 


Rain. 


6.... 


76 


42 


34 


SW. 








60 


37 


28 


8W. 






7.... 


81 


47 


84 


SW. 








71 


36 


86 


8W. 






8.... 


80 


41 


39 


SW. 








73 


43 


30 


8W. 






9.... 


75 


45 


SO 


SW. 






10 


74 


88 


86 


8W. 






10.... 


76 


45 


81 


SW. 






11 


77 


40 


87 


8W. 






11.... 


78 


43 


85 


SW. 






12 


86 


42 


44 


SW. 






12.... 


79 


42 


37 


SW. 






IS 


84 


50 


84 


SW. 






13.... 


80 


44 


86 


SW. 






14 


80 


50 


80 


SW. 






14.... 


76 


43 


82 


SW. 






15 


80 


43 


87 


SW. 






15.... 


83 


42 


41 


SW. 






16 


79 


50 


29 


SW. 






16.... 


85 


43 


42 


SW. 






17 


66 


49 


16 


E. 


.15 


Rain. 


17.... 


87 


48 


39 


w. 






18 


75 


40 


85 


8. 






18.... 


85 


44 


41 


SW. 






W 


81 


46 


86 


SW. 






19.... 


86 


43 


43 


SW. 






20 


81 


47 


40 


SW. 






20.... 


90 


48 


42 


SW. 






21 


69 


47 


22 


SW. 






21.... 


89 


65 


24 SW. 






22 


82 


60 


32 


SW. 






22.... 


82 


46 


87 


SW. 






23 


80 


68 


27 


8W. 






28.... 


78 


50 


28 


SW. 






24 


80 


51 


29 


8W. 






24.... 


78 


40 


38 


SW. 






25 


84 


48 


41 


SW. 






25.... 


80 


40 


40 


SW. 






26 


85 


62 


38 


SW. 


Trace 


Rain. 


26.... 


68 


48 


20 


NW. 


Trace 


Rain. 


27 


82 


49 


88 


SW. 






27.... 


58 


40 


18 i E. 


Trace 


Rain. 


28 


78 


46 


88 


8W. 






28.... 


75 


36 


39 . SW. 






29 


71 


60 


21 


SW. 


Trace 


Rain. 


29.... 


80 


41 


89 


SW. 






» 


77 


48 


29 


8W. 






30.... 


79 


43 


86 


SW. 






SI 


68 


48 


25 


SW. 






81.... 
Total 


83 


44 


39 


SW. 






Total. 


2,816 


1,378 


938 


.56 


2,481 


1.861 


1,070 


.46 




Mean. 


74.70 


44.46 


80.25 


SW. 






Mean 


78.41 


48.90 


34.51 


SW. 







Maximnm, 9SP on 12th instant; minimom, 94° Maximum, 90° on the 20th instant; minimum, 

on 4th instant; mean, 69.57^; total precipitation, 36° on the 28th instant; mean, 61.15°; total preci- 

0.56 inch; prevailing winds, sonthweflt. pitation, 0.45 inch; prevailing winds, southwest. 

9357—03 2 
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REPORT OF THE ACTING SUPERINTENDENT OF 
THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 



Yellowstone National Park, 

Office of Superintendent, 
Yellowstone Park^ ^yo.^ October 13, 1904^. 
Sib: I have the honor to submit the following report of the condi- 
tion of affairs in^the Yellowstone National Park and its management 
since the fiscal year ended June 30, 1903: 

IMPROVEMENTS ABOUT THE ROOSEVELT ARCH AT NORTH ENTRANCE TO 

PARK. 

With a view to improving the appearance of things at the northern 
entrance to the park near Gardiner, but more especially for the pur- 
pose of insuring an ample supply of feed for the herd of antelope 
which winters in that section, the entire flat in front of the town of 
Gardiner has been planted with alfalfa, and to-day this flat, which in 
the past has been a barren and unsightly waste, is a beautiful green 
field and presents a very pleasing picture to the tourists as the}'^ enter 
the park. This alfalfa was planted i*ather late in the season, and it is 
not likely that we will get anything of a crop of hay from it this year, 
but next season it is more than likely that it will yield a good one. 
This hay, when cut, will be placed in a stack near the field, surrounded 
by a good strong fence, and fed to the antelope and other animals 
whenever it may become necessary to do so. 

The fence, which was constructed for a distance of about 4 miles 
along the noithern border of the park, in the vicinity of Gardiner, 
has been of great use in keeping all Kinds of stock off the reservation, 
and during tne coming winter tne antelope will find a supply of winter 
feed on the hills near Gardiner, such as thej' have not had in many 
years. By actual count there were 1,160 of these beautiful animals 
within the limits of the park near Gardiner last fall, and as they passed 
the winter in good shape there should be a considerable increase in 
their number this year. 

In addition to the field of alfalfa, above referred to, there has been 
p anted a line of trees along both sides of the road for a distance of 
a out half a mile from the arch or gateway, and when these have 
g ^wn to a considerable height the}' will add much to the attractive- 
n S8 of this entrance to the park. 

BOUNDARY SURVEY. 

The entire boundary line of the park has now been surveyed and the 
li le has been marked in such a way that it can be easily followed, but 

3 



4 YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 

it is not so marked that a person who is unfamiliar with the country 
could not cross it without being aware of the fact. As stated in my 
last report, it is of the greatest importance that the boundary should 
be so plainly marked as to render it impossible for anyone to cross it 
without knowing that he has entered the reservation, and with this 
end in v4ew it is again recommended that a wide swath be cut through 
the forest along the entire boundary line wherever timber exists, and 
that additional monuments be set up wherever the country' is open. 
Last fall we re-marked a portion of tne southern line, and lately have 
done the same for a part of the northern line where hunters are most 
likelv to cross it, but owing to the fact that I have no fimds at m}' dis- 
posal to use for this purpose, and that the few troops under my com- 
mand are called on for so many other things, it has been impossible 
for me to do the work in a satisfactory manner. 

I again strongly recommend that an appropriation be obtained from 
Congress to do this work. It is believed that 1^2,000 will be sufficient 
for the purpose. 

FOREST FIRES. 

The past summer has been marked by extreme drought in the north- 
ern Rocky Mountains, and extensive Jorest fires have taken place in 
Montana and to the westward. The park, however, has been remark- 
ably free from forest fires during the summer, only one of any conse- 
quence having occurred. This fire was located on the western 
boundary near the western entrance to the park, yet some distance 
from the road, and not near any camping place. It burned over an 
area of about 1 square mile and did no great damage. This fire was 
put out by the men of Troop C, Third Cavalry, under the command 
of Lieut. Consuelo Seoane. 

It has been found in the past that it is almost useless to send a small 
detachment to handle a forest fire after it has once gotten well started, 
and it is for this reason that an entire troop of cavalry has been kept 
in camp at the fountain during each summer. The presence of Lieu- 
tenant Seoane and his troop and his prompt action in the case above 
named undoubtedly saved us from a serious forest fire, and our free- 
dom from smaller ones speaks well for the work of the men who 
f)atrolled the roads. Their warnings to tourists and campers seem to 
lave resulted in the gmdual education of the traveler as to the impor- 
tance of care in the use of fires. 

TELEPHONE LINES. 

The recent opening of the eastern entrance to the park and the 
establishment ot a station near the Sylvan Pass on the eastern bound- 
ary of the park makes it almost absolutely necessary that a telephone 
line be constructed connecting that point with the lake station. The 
distance between these stations is about 2S miles. Another line should 
be constructed connecting Fort Yellowstone with the station at Soda 
Butte, nt^ar the northeastern corner of the park. The distance between 
these two points is about 85 miles. If these two lines could be con- 
structed we would have fairlv good telephone comnmnication with all 
the principal stations throughout the park. 

At present nearly all telegraphic or telephonic communication with 
our stations is had througli the wires belonging to the Yellowstone 
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Park Association, and as these wires are frequently loaded with 
business pertaining to the hotel and transportation companies it would 
be much better if the Government could own its own line. 

FISH AND FISH HATCHERY. 

During the past summer the United States Fish Commission has 
constructed a small frame building at the West Thumb of the Yellow- 
stone I^ke^ for the purpose of eyeing the eggs of the black-spotted 
trout This station has heretofore been in charge of the suj^erin- 
tendent of the hatchery at Spearfish, S. Dak., but on account of the 
distance and inconvenient railroad communication between this point 
and Spearfish it would seem much better to place the station in the 
park under the care of the superintendent of the hatchery at Bozeman, 
Mont. 

It was the intention of Mr. Booth, the superintendent of the Spear- 
fish station, to place quite a large plant of eastern brook and Loch 
Leven trout in the park this spring, but owing to a flood or cloud- 
burst at his station, which interfered with his plans, only 21,000 
brook trout could be shipped. This shipment, however, was very 
acceptable, and these young trout were all planted in Willow Creek, 
tbe stream where they were most needed. 

GAME. 

The past winter was an exceedingly^ favorable one for all eame in 
the park, except the wild herd of buffalo- There is danger tnat this 
herd may become extinct in the course of time, and our new herd was 
started none too soon. As stated in previous reports, the remnant of 
the wild herd is located on the head of Pelican Creek. This is an 
exceedingly unfavorable country for them to winter in for in that sec- 
tion the snowfall is very heavy and the only way that they can keep 
alive is by grazing on tlie few places kept open by the hot springs. 
This herd could be driven out of that locality and possibly a few of 
them caught up, but it is more than likely that the greater part of them 
would be killed in the attempt. Instead of attempting to catch up the 
old ones, men are sent out each spring for the purpose of captur- 
ing the young calves, which are brought in to this place, raised by a 
domestic cow, and then turned out in the inclosure with the tame herd. 
The capture and transportation of these animals to a point where they 
can be cared for is an exceedingly difficult and somewhat dangerous 
matter, for at the season when it is necessary to make the attempt, the 
men have to travel on snow shoes, and the snow is usually in wretched 
condition for such work. 

Last summer a lot of hay was cut and stacked up for these buffalo 
at what was supposed to be the most convenient point for them, but 
when the scouts went out there in the spring this stack was so deeply 
covered with snow that they were unable to find it. Up to the present 
time three calves have been caught up from the wild herd and placed 
with tlie new or tame herd. Two of these are males and one is a 
female. 

If for any reason the wild herd should abandon their present range 
on the head of Pelican Creek and should move down to the lower 
country where they formerly lived, the chances of their survival 
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would be greatly increased, and they might become the progenitors of 
a considerable wild herd. The increase in certain semidomesticated 
herds justifies a hope that this wild herd may be saved. 

THE NEW BUFFALO HERD. 

The increase in this herd during the past season has been very 
encouraging. It now consists of 39 animals and they are all in fine 
condition. The following table shows the yearly increase in the herd 
Bince its establishment, and also gives the number of males and females. 
The bull which is noted as havmg died, is the one which was turned 
out with the wild herd on Pelican Creek. He wandered away from 
the herd and died on the edge of the lake near the Thumb station. 
The cow which died broke her leg by stepping into a badger hole 
while running in the pasture. Every effort was made to save ner, but 
it was impossible to oo so. 





Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Parchaaed October, 1902 


3 
2 
2 


18 
8 


21 


Bom spring of 1903 


6 


Caturht SDnrur of 1908 


2 








Total October 1, 1903 


7 
6 


21 
6 

1 


28 


Bom spring of 1904 


12 


Cauflrht sDrimr of 1904 


1 








Total 


18 

1 


28 

1 


41 




2 






Total October 1, 1904 ; 


12 n 


89 











ANTELOPE. 

The herd of antelope which winters on the northern slope of Mount 
Everts and near the town of Gardiner is doing exceedingly well and 
seems to be increasing in numbers. About 1,150 were seen find 
counted last winter by both the scouts and members of the detachment 
now permanently located at the new station near the gate at Gardiner. 
As all stock has been kept off this range during the past year, or ever 
since the fence near Gardiner has been completed, the grass or winter 
feed for these animals should be in better shape than it has been for a 
Bumber of years, and unless a very deep snow falls in the late spring 
they will certainly do well this winter. A few have already discov- 
ered the new alfalfa field that has been started this year in front of 
the town of Gardiner. While this field, which is ahlout 50 acres in 
extent, will not yield much of a crop of hay this season, next year it 
should produce a crop of from 100 to 200 tons, which will be sufficient 
to carry the antelope through the winter, no matter how severe it 
may be, 

DEER. 

The blacktail or mule deer are also undoubtedly increasing in num- 
bers, and are becoming more tame and fearless each year. One hun- 
dred and twenty were counted on the parade ground of Fort Yellow- 
stone one day last winter, and this is considerably more than have ever 
been seen at any time in the past. 
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MOUNTAIN SHEEP. 



The band of mountain sheep which winters on Mount Everts was 
fed quite liberally last spring, and therefore passed through the winter 
in good shape. A few nave been seen during the past summer in the 
vicinity of their feeding corral, but as yet we have been unable to 
determine the increase in this band. A new band of about 100 was 
seen last winter near the northwestern corner of the park. Where 
thev came from or where they spent the past summer no one at present 
knows, but we are in hopes that they have taken up their permanent 
residence within the limits of the park. If this band is still in the 
park it will be located within the next month or so. 

BEAB. 

There seems to be about the same number of bear in the park as we 
bad last year, and, as they can be seen at any time about the various 
jtotels, they still continue to be a great source of interest to the tour- 
ists and give but little trouble, except where people fail to obey the 
few simple rules concerning them. One man, an employee of the 
Iwtel at the lake, was slightly injured by a bear during the past 
aummer, but from the best information tnat I could get I believe 
that this man got simply what he deserved for his violation of the 
rules and regulations, and that his punishment by the bear was a good 
lesson for others. 

In almost every case where a bear has become unruly or trouble- 
some it has been clue to the fact that he has been fed and petted by 
some misguided individual. This is a mistaken kindness, as sooner or 
later it usually results in the death of the bear, for whenever it is 
reported that they have become troublesome or dangerous a scout is 
aent out to investigate the matter, and if he finds the facts to be as 
stated he quietly executes the offender. 

3IOUNTAIN LION, LYNX, AND COYOTES. 

With the increase of horned game in the park, a corresponding 
increase has taken place in the carnivora. Mountain lions or panthers, 
formerly not abundant, are now quite common though rarely seen. 
They prey chiefly, perhaps, upon the elk, but are known to be very 
destructive also to deer and mountain sheep. Deer and elk are so 
abundant that the number killed by the panthers could perhaps be 
spared, but the case is very different with the mountain sheep which, 
on account of their ^mall numbers, should be carefully protected. 

It therefore seemed necessary to destroy the pantners, and a pack 
of hounds has been procured wKich last winter rendered good service 
and enabled our game warden and scouts to kill 15 of these animals. 

The mountain sheep whicb winter near the Mammoth Hot Springs 
j^nge chiefly on Mount Everts, and this is therefore a favorite winter 
banting ground for the panthers. After each fresh snow during the 
winter hunters with the dogs are sent around Mount Everts, and if a 

E anther has visited it the hounds take up the fresh trail and usually 
rin^ the animal to bay, when the hunters coming up shoot it. Usually 
^e lions take to the trees, but last winter one was driven into an aban- 
doned shaft sunk years ago by coal prospectors. Here he drove off 
9416—04 2 
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the dogs, but traps were set just within the entrance, which was then 
stoppea up, and the next day the animal was found in the ti*ap and 
killed. I 

The Canada lynx and bay lynx are not abundant, and owin^ to their | 
habits are seldom seen. They prey chiefly on birds and small mam- j 
mals and probably seldom attack the large game, though now and 
then they may kill a chance calf elk or fawn. The injury that they do * 
is trifling, and no measures have been taken for their destruction.* 

It is the general impression that coyotes are protected in the park, 
but this is far from true, for it is a well-known fact that they are 
very destructive to the young game of all kinds, and we therefore use 
everv means to get rid of them. The game warden, scouts, and certain 
goo<f shots among the soldiers are directed to kill them whenever the 
opportunity' is offered. They are also destro^'ed by the use of traps 
and poison, and during the past winter between 75 and 100. of these 
animals were killed. 

FEED FOR LARGE GAME. 

• 

Owing to the limited winter range for all large game, both within 
the boundary of the park and in the surrounding country, it is only a 

?[uestion of time when it will become absolutely necessary to provide 
eed for this game during at least a portion of the winter There are 
a number of places in the park, particularly along the Yellowstone and 
Lamar rivers, near the northern border oi the park and in the midst 
of the chief winter range of the large game, where a large quantity of 
alfalfa and hay could be raised at a comparatively small cost. As I 
have already stated, we have experimented in a small way in feeding 
the mountain sheep, deer, and antelope in the vicinity of the Mam- 
moth Hot Springs, and the marked improvement in the condition and 
increase in tne number of these animals seem to warrant carrying this 
experiment to a much greater extent. 

it will probably never be necessary to feed any of our game during 
the entire winter, but I am of the opinion that in the future it should 
be treated in about the same way that the cattlemen handle their range 
stock; in other words, in case of a verv bad winter or a spring, when 
the snow falls very deep and a crust forms over it, we shoula have a 
number of haj'stacks scattered about the range, so that the greater 
part of the game could be fed just a sufficient amount to carr}- them 
over the dangerous period, which in most cases would not continue for 
more than a week or two. 
During the time that I have been in the park the winters have been 

Earticularly favorable for the large game, and only a small percentage 
avediedof starvation at anytime, but this can not continue indefinitely • 
and in the near future we are liable to lose a large amount of game if 
the precaution suggested above is not taken. 

TRANSPORTATION COMPANIES. 

The Yellowstone Park Transportation Company has increased an( 
improved its plant both as to coaches and horses, and during the pad 
season has carried more passengers than ever before in the history d 
the company. The remarkable freedom of this company from accident 
during the past season speaks well for the service rendered. 
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The Monida and Yellowstone Stage Company has also improved its 
equipment, its service has been entirely satisfactory, and it has been 
entirely free from accidents. 

PERMANENT CAMPS. 

Mr. William VV. Wylie, of Bozeman, Mont., is licensed to conduct 
camping parties through the park, and is authorized to occupy certain 
parcels or ground as permanent camps. His service as to transporta- 
tion and the conduct of his camps has been entirely satisfactory in 
every respect. 

HOTELS. 

The Yellowstone Park Association, which runs all of the hotels 
throughout the park, has greatly improved its accommodations during 
the past sea^n. The new hotel at the Upper Geyser Basin known 
as '"Old Faithful Inn", is a remarkably beautiful and comfortable 
establishment. It is constructed chiefly of stone and logs, and while 
rustic in appearance, it contains all of the modern conveniences which 
the traveler of to-day is accustomed to, such as electric lights, baths, 
etc. This establishment is a great improvement on the tents which 
were used at this place for a number of years. 

The hotel at the lake outlet has been practically rebuilt and refur- 
nished, and like the Old Faithful Inn it also has all of the modem con- 
veniences, including suites of rooms with baths attached. This is now 
the largest hotel in the park. It has ^10 rooms and can accommodate 
466 guests. The Old Faithful Inn has 140 rooms and can acconmio- 
date 316 guests. 

FORT YELLOWSTONE. 

Fort Yellowstone is built and equipped for the accommodation of 
two troops of cavalry, but it is now garrisoned by three. In order to 
care for the three troops it is necessary to keep the equivalent of one 
troop constantly on detached service in the park, and while this is none 
too many to perform the work required, it necessitates a very incon- 
venient division of quarters in the post and a combination of two troops 
in one mess, which is a very undesirable arrangement. I would strongly 
urge that the garrison be increased to a 4-troop post, but in order to 
do so the necessary quarters for their accommodation should be built. 
This post is seen and visited by many distinguished people from all 
over the world, and for this reason, if for none other, it should be 
made a model post in every way. 

If it could be increased in size as suggested above, it would, in my 
opinion, be not only beneficial to the interests of the park, but to the 
interests of the service as well, for it would then permit the work in 
connection with the protection of the park to go on as usual, and would 
also enable us to carry on considerable military instruction in and 
about the post, which would be of benefit to the men, and also give 
our many visitors some idea of what is being done in the Army in the 
way of drill and instruction. During the greater part of the past 
summer the garrison was so much reduced by the necessary detached 
service that it was almost impracticable to keep the post properly 
policed, and a guard of one noncommissioned oflScer and three privates 
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was all that could be spared for its protection. The present post has 
been laid out with a view to its extension for the accommodation of 
four troops, and 1 believe that the plans for the necessary buildings 
are now on file in the War Department. 

TOURIST TRAVEL THROUGH THE PARK. 

The aggregate number of persons carried through the park over the 
regular route during the season of 1904, is as follows: 

Carried by Yellowstone Park Transportation Company, entering via 
northern entrance of park 6, 044 

Carried by Monida and Yellowstone Stage Company, entering via west- 
em entrance of park .' 2, 241 

Others at hotels, traveling with private transportation, bicyclers, etc. . 203 

Total 8,488 

Carried by W. W. Wylie and accommodated at his permanent camps. 1, 286 
Carried by other licensees of personally conducted caipping parties... 441 

Total number camping, traveling with licensed transportation 1, 726 

Total number of tourists traveling through the park with private transporta- 
tion as ** camping parties " 3. 513 

Grand total of all visitors to the park, season 1904 13, 727 

During the season 3.826 tourists took the trip across the Yellow- 
stone Lake with the Yellowstone Lake Boat Commny. Of this num- 
ber 2,141 entered the park with the Yellowstone Park Transportation 
Company, 476 with tne Monida and Yellowstone Stage Company, 
1,092 wilh W. W. Wylie, and the balance, 117 people, were campers. 
Very respectfully^ 

Jno. Pitcher, 
Majar^ Su-th Cavalry^ Acting Superintendent. 
The Secretary of the Interior, 

Washington^ D. C> 



Improvement Yellowstone National Park, 

United States Engineer Office, 
YeUowsUme Parky Wyo.j O&oher 24, 1904' 
Major: In compliance with your verbal request I hand you herewith a statement 
of the work done in the park tluring the present season under the appropriation for 
its improvement. My absence from the park for some time has prevented the prep- 
aration of the statement at an earlier date. 

The remarks upon estimates for next year's work are substantially taken from my 
annual report to the Chief of Engineers for the current year. 
Very respectfully, 



Maj. John Pitcher, 

Acting Superintendent^ Fort Yellowstone j Wyo. 



H. M. Chittenden, 
Major y Corps of Engineers. 



NORTH entrance. 



A considerable amount of work was done at the north entrance to the park in ix- 
ing up the grounds and enlaixing the road across the Gardiner flat. A ffood den of 
shrubbery was ^ planted in the little park near the station and around the entrp ice 
arch. The storm water from the hills having proven to be a drawback of ser >afl 
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importance to the maintenance of the grounds at the entrance, a large intercepting 
ditch was built to carry these waters around beyond the station, letting them aown 
into the valley below. 

This work was done in connection with the development of the Gardiner flat as 
an alfalfa field. The necessity for some provii»ion for winter feed for game in the 
vicinity of Gardiner having developed, and the flat in that vicinity offering an excel- 
lent opportunity to raise alfalfa hay, it was decided to put it in cultivation during the 
present season, and this Department cooperated witn the superintendent to that 
end, expemling in the neighborhood of $2,000. Authorities upon the subject of 
alfalfa growth stat€ that the stand is an excellent one for the first year, and that it 
will develop, under proper care, into a first-class tield. In connection with this 
work, the ditch built last year to bring water from the Gardiner was materially 
enlarged, and there is now an ample supply for all needs in that vicinity. 

ROAD FBOM GARDINER TO 8PRIN(^. 

This road was entirely resurfaced during the past spring. The material for the 
lower half of the road was taken from the bluff half a mile above Gardiner, which is 
composed entirelv of bowlders and good road gravel. The excavation of so much 
material resulted in widening the road to an average of about 40 feet along the bluff. 

GROUNDS AT MAMMOTH HOT SPRINGS. 

The grounds in the vicinity of Mammoth Hot Springs were thoroughly irrigated 
throughout the season and the growth of turf was very satisfactory. Some extra 
shrubbery was planted, and that planted last season has, most of it, attained a good 
hold and will eventually develop into a substantial growth. Probably in two years 
more the turf will have attained so firm a hold as to become quite permanent with- 
out the use of so much water as at present. 

BUNSEX PEAK ROAD. 

This road was materially widened on the steep grade up the side of the mountain 
daring the past spring and was maintained in good condition throughout the season. 

ALIGNMENT, COMPLETION, AND SURFACING OF ROADS ON THE MAIN SYSTEM. 

A large amount of ni'ork was done throughout the park during the past season in 
the matter of correcting alignments in grades, surfatting and ballasting the road. The 
heavier work began at about the eleventh mile post from this place and covered the 
road from that point to the Upper Geyser Basin, except in some places that w^ere 
eorfaoed last season. Portions of this work were of a quite heavy character, consist^ 
in^ of ballasting the road with rock to a depth of about 1 foot and covering this 
with good road gravel. It is believed that nearly all the places which have been 
boggy and miry in the spring of the year will now sustain heavy travel without giv- 
ing way. The more important places where this class of work was done are Brick- 
ywd Hill and that vicinity, Elk Park, and Gibl)on Meadows, although there are 
many other places which were treated in the same way. 

At Nez Perc^ Creek about half a mile of new road was built to form connection with 
the new bridge over that stream. 

From the bridge over the Firehole River, near Excelsior Geyser, to the old bridge 
over the same stream, about three-fourths of a mile alx)ve, a new road was built to 
connect with the new bridge which replaces the last one above mentioned. 

A large amount of work was done between Excelsior Geyser and Upper Geyser 
Basin in the matter of cutting down grades and ballasting and surfacing the road. 

On the road between Norris and the Canyon the grade was corrected in manv 
places so as to cut down the small elevations which characterize that ntretch of road, 
and give it a more even and correct alignment. In particular, a new alignment was 
made down the hill near the 1-milepost from the Canyon Junction, and it is h()j)ed 
that that troubleeome piece of roa<l has bi»en placed in permanentlv good condition. 

Along the Yellowstone River in the vicinity of the rapids and for al)out 2 miles 
above a lai)2:e amount of work was done in the spring. This road is always exces- 
sively l>a<l in the spring of the yej^r owing to the gnmnd being composed almost 
entirely of clay. It has been materially wi(lene<l and balhisted with rock and covered 
with good gravel over the greater ]X)rtion of this distance. 

At Trout and Antelope creeks entirely new crossings have l)een built in order to 
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cut out unnecessary curves of the road and particularly to avoid a situation where 
the snow drifts excessively. These drifts have been a ^reat source of annoyance 
every spring and the new cut-off, it is believed, will eliminate them entirely. 

The Natural Bridge road has been widened and completed throughout its entire 
length, and a swath has been cut through the timber to give more ready acceas to 
the sun during the period of snow melting. 

Along the lake shore, between the first and second mileposts froni the Thumb 
station, the road has been rebuilt and the existing irregularities in alignment 
corrected. 

On the East road a large amount of work was done widening the narrow places 
below ^ylvan Pass and also in general repairs over the entire length of road. 

The existing road on the Yancey Hill from the northern end of Crescent Hill 
Canvon to the foot of the hill has been extensively widened, enlarged, and sur&ced. 

Tfie road from the Middle Gardiner bridge to the top of the hill near the East 
Gardiner Falls has also been widened up to full width and practically rebuilt. 

OBNERAL RBPAIBS. 

The general repairs to the roads have extended over the entire system, and have 
been continued during the summer largely by the aid of grading machines. 

The roads were opened as early as the conditions of the season would permit 
The season was late, and a large amount of snow shoveling had to be done. 

NEW BOADS. 

From the steel concrete arch bridge over the rapids of the Yellowstone to Artist 
Point, a distance of about 2 miles, a road was opened during the month of June and 
was used the remainder of the season. 

On Mount Washburn about 9 miles of new road was opened. This road has proven 
exceptionally difficult in construction. The difllculties were not simjjly those which 
would ordinarily be foreseen, such as the character of the excavation, but it was 
found more difficult than it had been anticipated to conduct work at that altitude. 
There was no way to get near the top of the mountain to establish camps until the 
road was open, and the lack of water made it difficult to camp there anyway. The 
late melting of the snow in the spring and the early arrival oi snow in the automn 
left barely two months in each season to work there. The work itself has been of a 
very heavy character all the way, so that on the whole the difficulties of constructing 
this line of road have considerably exceeded what was expected. The road itsell 
will undoubtedly be the most attractive of any in the park, and the drive over Mount 
Washburn to Tower Falls will form a feature of interest second only to the Grand 
Canyon. 

From the summit of Crescent Hill divide above Yancey's to East Gardiner Falls an 
entirely new road has been opened for a distance of about 8 miles. This road has 
been very carefully laid out, and is believed to utilize every advantage which the 
topography of the country affords. It will be one of the best driving roads in the 
park. 

Unless positively prevented by the weather, about 9 miles of new road will be 
opened along the valley of the Lamar River before the close of the season. This road 
will not be of the complete character of that on the main system, but a single-track 
wagon road mainly for the purpose of accommodating traffic to Cooke City. This 
will make a total of about 30 miles of road opened during the season. 

BRIDGES. 

Five steel bridges and five wooden bridges have been erected during the season, 
with a total length of span of about 800 teet. The largest of these bridges is that 
over the Middle Gardiner, near Mammoth Hot Springs, which is a 5-span steel ansh 
structure with a total length of 410 feet. 

The other steel bridges are one across the Middle Gardiner, at .the 7 milepo t 
south of Mammoth Hot Springs; another across Nez Perc^, Creek; another across tl b 
Firehole, above Excelsior Geyser, and another over Tower Creek above the falls. 

The wooilen bridges are over Antelope and Trout creeks, the Little and Big Bla* c 
Tail, and over the Lamar River. 

CULVERTS. 

A ^reat number of wooden culverts on all parts of the system have been replace 1 
by vitrified clay pipe during the season. This improveinent has already aftorde 1 
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much relief in the maintenance of the park roads by removing the annoyance that 
wag constantly arising from broken wooden culverts. 

I 

SPRINKLING. 

The sprinkling system has been extended to embrace about 85 miles of the road sys 
tem. As this work develops it is becoming much more effective than at first. There 
has been a great deal to learn about it m the matter of securing water at the proper 
places and in proper quantitie.«, and in learning the best ways of distributing it upon 
the roads. The work of the past season seems to have given general satisfaction, 
and it is believed [that this system will combine admirably with annual repairs in 
keeping the roads in good order and free from dust. It is hoped to extend the sys- 
tem next year to cover 110 miles. 

STATION HOUSES, 

Two new station houses were erected during the season, one at the Thumb of the 
Lake and the other east of Sylvan Pass. Unless pre ven tied by the weather a third 
will be built near Cooke City by the close of the season. In addition to these sta- 
tion hous^ eleven small buildings for officers' quarters have been erecte<l at the 
various stations. 

PAINTING. 

All the mileposts on the road system have been repainted, some of them corrected 
in numbering, and new mileposts placed along the line from Mammoth Hot Springs 
by way of Tower Falls to the Grand Canyon. The various signs pertaining to the 
road work have also been repainted. Signs have been posted marking the points of 
interest connected with General Howarcrs campaign aftier the Nez Percys in 1877. 

DITCH AND RESEBVOIR. 

The large reservoir has been twice cleaned during the present season, and the ditch 
has been thoroughly repaired, and will be covered with ties nearly its entire length 
to prevent snow from falling in it and damming it up. 

ESTIMATES. 

Following is the substance of my annual report for the past fiscal year so far as it 
relates to estimates for the fiscal year 1905-6: 

The essential features of the project upon which the appropriation of June 28, 1902, 
was based, will have been carried out at the close of this season, but in a few instances 
it has not been possible to accomplish all that has been expected. This is due ( 1 ) to 
an increase in the cost of hire ana materials over that when the estimate was made; 
(2) to the necessity of doing certain work that was not foreseen at the time of the 
estimate; and (3) to the very heavy character of certain portions of the work, notably 
on Mount Washburn and on the East road near Sylvan Pass. 

The contracts for 1900 and 1901 for team hire, upon which the estimates were 
based, were at the rate of $1.60 and $1.95 per day per team respectively, but the 
lowest bid obtainable under the continuing appropnation was $2.57, an increase of 
over 44 per cent on the mean of the rates for 1900 and 1901. The total increase of 
cost under this heading amounts to nearly $20,000. There has also been a general 
rise in the cost of materials, but this is not verj' important. 

In the year 1902, after the appropriation had oeen made, the Northern Pacific 
extended its park branch from Cinnabar, the former terminus, to the boundary of 
the park. This necessitated certain changes in the road system and it was thought 
advisable to make a suitable entrance at this most important approach to the park. 
The Northern Pacific contributed largely to this cost by granting naif freight on their 
lines for one year on all material used in the park work. This contribution amounted 
to about $5,500. The cost to the Government was about $9,000. 

The extensive building carried on by the hotel association, and the largely 
increased work under the Engineer Department, caused such a great increase in the 
amount of freight between Gardiner and Mammoth Hot Springs, that the radical 
enlargement of that road became a necessity. The work amounted practically to 
reconstruction and was a heavy item of cost. 

Reference has already been made to the expenditure of alx)ut $2,000 for an alfalfa 
field on the Gardiner Flat. 
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The development of the grounds at Mammoth Hot Springs, which has been such 
a relief from the conditions that prevailed there three years ago, has cost more than 
was anticipated owing to the growth of business and the necessity for work which 
was not foreseen. 

The exceptionally heavy character of the work over Mount Washburn has already 
been referred to. The same experience was encountered on that portion of the East 
road which lies directly east of Sylvan Pass. 

The foregoing conditions have caused a deficiency in the estimates and a portion 
of the work over Mount Washburn has been left in a state of partial completion. 
While there is a good road all the way across the mountain it is still too narrow in 
places, considering the precipitous character of the ground over which it passes, to 
oe considered safe for four-horse vehicles. It should be widened in many places and 
strong guard walls should be erected on the outer edge of the road to give an appear- 
ance of security in all dangerous places. Some work should be done on the summit 
of the mountain in the matter of erecting a wind wall to shelter tourists duruig the 
high gales that sometimes prevail there. As already stated, this road will to the 
finest for scenery in the pwirR and one of the finest in the world, and it is urgently 
recommended that it he not left in an incomplete condition. 

Following is an explanation of each item in the estimate asked for: 
(ieneral repairs. — A minimum of $35,000 is necessary for the thorough annual repair 
of the roads on the main system, including the northern and western approaches. 

Sprinkling. — The sprinkling system should be extended next year so as to embrace 
the following roads: 

Miles. 

Northern approach 5 

Belt line Mammoth Hot Springs to 10-mile post in Gibbon Canyon; Fire- 
hole River at 15-mile post from Norris to De Lacey Creek; 10 miles in 
vicinity of Thumb; Natural Bridge to Grand Canyon; 8 miles on Norris 

Canyon road, and other small portions — say 95 

Western approach .* 10 

Total 110 

This will require the purchase of 5 new sprinklers, at about $2, 000 

The installation of tanks, pipes, etc. , for filling same 2, 000 

Operating 26 sprinklers for one season, at about |1,000 each 28, 000 

Total for next season 30, 000 

Grounds: Maintenance of grounds at Gardiner and Mammoth Hot Springs 

and care of alfalfa field 4, 000 

Bridges: Five new bridges to replace those nearly worn-out 10, 000 

Plant: New sawmill 3, 000 

Mcmnt Washburn road.— From the (jrand Canyon, over Mount Washburn and via 
Tower Falls, to Mummoth Hot Springs, $50,000. 

East road. — This road was commenctil in 1890, under an appropriation of $20,000. 
It was opened to travel July 10, 1903, and since that time a considerable amount of 
money has been exi>ended *uix)n it. Thei*e still remains an important piece of work 
on the eastern slope of Sylvan Pass, involving a loop and a high trestle to reduce the 
grade. A bridge over Grinell Creek is required and considerable widening below 
Sylvan Pass. It is estimated that thes?e three items will cost $20,000. There should 
also be expended about $5,000 in regular annual repairs. This makes an estimate of 
$25,000 for the next year. 

The opinion of the officer in charge of the work is that this road will l>e mainly 
used by camping parties from the Bighorn Basin, and that therefore a good siu^cle- 
trac;k wagon road will answer every requirement until the railroad is considerably 
nearer the park. With the exception of the improvements asked for above such a 
road now exists, and an annual outlay after next year of $5,000 ought to keep it in 
good repair. 

The observations just made in regard to the East road apply also to the Soi: :h 
road. Until a railroad is built into Jackson Hole, this approach will be used in t le 
main only by camping parties, and the present road will answer that purpose wi h 
such iniproveraents as can be made under the head of annual rej^irs. Tne sum of 
$5,000 is recommended as sufficient. 

Several applications have come to me during the past year to construct a road fr tn 
Jackson Hole across the Teton Pass to give access to the park from the southw st 
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Such a road is very desirable, but as it has never been considered a part of the park 
road system I do not feel authorized to submit an estimate for it unless called upon 
officially to do so. 

OflSce, etc. : Office and miscellaneous expenses $6, 000 

SUMMARY OF ESTIMATES. 

General repairs 135,000 

Sprinkling 30,000 

Grounds 4,000 

Bridges on main svstem 10, 000 

Plant /. 3,000 

Motmt Washbmn road 50,000 

Eartroad 25,000 

Sirathroad 5,000 

Office, etc 6,000 

Total 168,000 

It is urgently recommended that the above amount be appropriated for the next 
fiscal ^vear. In the work of the past three years the utmost effort has been made to 
exercise the strictest economy in expenditures and to make the appropriation cover 
la much work as possible, but for the reasons above stated there remains some work 
to do which should not be neglected. 



Rules axd Rboulations of the Yellowstone National Park. 

Department of the Interior, 

Washington^ D. C, Feltruary 7, 1902. 
The following rules and regulations for the government of the Yellowstone 
National Park are herebv established and made public, pursuant to authority con- 
ferred by section 2475, Revised Statutes, Unitea States, and the act of Cohgre!« 
ipprovea May 7, 1894: 

1. It is forbidden to remove or injure the sediments or incrustations around the 
geveers, hot springs, or steam vents; or to deface the same by written inscription or 
otnerwise; or to throw any substance into the springs or geyser vents; or to injure 
or disturb, in any manner, or to carry off any of the mineral deposits, sj^ecimens, 
natnral curiosities, or wonders within the park. 

2. It is forbidden to ride or drive upon any of the geyser or hot-spring formations, 
w to turn loose sto(!k to graze in their vicinity. 

3. It is forbidden to cut or injure any growing timl)er. Camping parties will be 
allowed to use dead or fallen timber for fuel. 

4. Fires shall be lighted only when necessary, and completely extinguished when 
not longer required. The utmost care should be exercised at all times to avoid setting 
fire to the timber and grass, and anyone failing to comply herewith shall be pun- 
ished as prescribed by law. 

5. Hunting or killing, wounding, or capturing of any bird or wild animal, except 
<langerou8 animals when necessary to prevent them from destroying life or inflicting 
an injury, is prohibiterl. The outfit*", including guns, t«n)s, teams, horses, or means 
of transjjortation used by persons engaged in hunting, killing, tra])j>ing, ensnaring, 
or capturing such birds or wild animals, or in possession of game killed in the park 
nnder other circumstances than prescribed above, will be forfeited to the Unittnl 
States, except in cases where it is shown by satisfactory evidence that the outfit is 
not the property of the person or persons violating? this regulation, and the actual 
owner thereof was not a party to such violation. Firearms will only be permitted in 
the park on written permission from the superintendent thereof. On arrival at the first 
ftation of the park guard, parties having firearms will tuni them over to the sergeant 
in charge of the station, taking his receipt for them. They will be returned to the 
owners on leaving the park. 

6. Fishing with nets, seines, traps, or by the use of dnigs or explosives, or in any 
other way than with hook and line, is jirohibited. Fishing for purposes of mer- 
chandise or profit is forbidden by law. Fishing may be prohibited by order of the 
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superintendent of the park in any of the waters of the park, or limited therein to 
any specified season of the year, until otherwise ordered by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

7. No person will be permitted to reside permanently or to engage in any busines? 
in the park without permission, in writing, from the* Department of the Interior. 
The superintendent may grant authority to competent persons to act as guides and 
revoke the same in his discretion, and no pack trains shall be allowed in the park 
unless in char^ of a duly registered guide. 

8. The herding or grazing of loose stock or cattle of any kind within the park, as 
well as the driving of such stock or cattle over the roads of the park, is strictly for- 
bidden, except in such cases where authority therefor is granted uy the Secretary' of 
the Interior. 

9. No drinking saloon or bar room will be permitted within the limits of the park. 

10. Private notices or advertisements shall not be posted or displayed within the 
park, except such as may be necessarv for the convenience and guidance of the 
public, upon buildings on leased ground. 

11. Persons who render themselves obnoxious by disorderly conduct or bad 
behavior, or who violate any of the foregoing rules, may be summarily removed from 
the park, and will not be allowed to return without permission, in writing, from the 
Secretary of the Interior or the superintendent of the park. 

Any person who violates any of the foregoing regulations will be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and be subjected to a fine as provided by the act of Oongrese approved 
May 7, 1894, "to protect the birds and animals in Yellowstone National Park and to 
punish crimes in said park, and for other purposes," of not more than $1,000, or 
imprisonment not exceeding two years, or both, and be adjudged to pay all coete oi 
the proceedings. 

E. A. Hitchcock, 

Secretary of the Interior, 



Instbuctions to Persons Traveling Through the Park. 

Department op the Interior, 
Optice of Superintendent op Yellowstone National Park, 

Mammoth Hoi Springs^ Wyo.^ May 27^ 190$. 
The following instructions for the information and guidance of parties traveling 
through the Yellowstone Park, having received the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior, are published for the benefit of all concerned: 

(1) The feeding, interference with, or molestation of the bear or any other wild 
animal in the park in any way by any person is absolutely prohibited. 

(2) Fires. — The greatest care must be exercised to insure the complete extinction 
of all camp fires before they are abandoned. All ashes and unbumed bita of wood 
must, when practicable, be thoroughly soaked with water. Where fires are built in 
the neighbornood of decayed logs particular attention must be directed to the extin- 
guishment of fires in the decaying mold. Such material frequently smolders for 
days and then breaks out into dangerous conflagration. Fire may also be extinguished 
where water is not available by a complete covering of earth, well packed down. 

(3) Camps. — No camp will be made at a less distance than 1« feet from any trav- 
eled road. Blankets, clothing, hammocks, or any other article liable to frighten 
teams must not be hung at a nearer distance than this to the road. The same rule 
applies to temporary stops, such as for feeding horses or for taking luncheon. 

Camp grounds must be thoroughly cleaneof before they are abandoned, and such 
articles as tin cans, bottles, cast-on clothing, and other debris must be either buried 
or taken to some place where they will not offend the sight. 

(4) Bicydes. — Manv of the horses driven in the park are unused to bicycles and 
liable to be frightened by them. The greatest care must therefore be exercised by 
their riders. In meeting teams riders will always dismount and stand at the sid? of 
the road — the lower side if the meeting be on a grade. In passing teams from the 
rear riders will ring their bells as a warning and inquire of the driver if they i lay 
pass. If it appear from the answer that the team is liable to be frightened, t ley 
may ask the driver to halt his team and allow them to dismount and walk past. ' 

Riders of bicycles are responsible for all damages caused by failure to prop rly 
observ-e these instructions. 

(5) Fiskhig.—AW fish less than 6 inches in length should at once be returne to 
the water with the least damage possible to the fish. No fish should be caugl in 
excess of the number needed for food. 
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(6) Doas.— When dogs are taken throDgh the park they must be prevented from 
ehasii^ the animals and birds or annoying paasers-b^. To this ena they must be 
carried in the wagons or led behind them wnue travehnff and kept within the limits 
of the camps when halted. Any dog found at large in disregard of this section will 
be killed. 

(7) Grazing animah, — Only animals actually in use for purposes of transportation 
through the park can be grazed in the vicinity of the camps. They will not be 
allowed to run over any of the formations, nor* near to any of the geysers or hot 
ffffings; neither will they be allowed to run loose in the roads. 

(8) Hotels, — All tourists traveling with the authorized transportation companies, 
whether holding hotel coupons or payine cash, are allowed the privilege of extend- 
ing their visit in the park at any of the Yellowstone Park Association hotels without 
extra chai^ for transportation. However, twenty-four hours' notice must be given 
to the managers of the transportation companies at Mammoth Hot Springs for reser- 
ntiona in other coaches. 

(9) Boat trip on Yelloiostone Lake. — ^The excursion boat on Yellowstone Lake ply- 
ing between the Lake Hotel and the Thumb Lunch Station at the West Bay is not a 
put of the regular transportation of the park, and an extra charge is made by the 
Mat company for this service. 

(10) Driving on roads of park. — (a) Drivers of vehicles of any description, when 
OTertaken by other vehicles traveling at a faster rate of speed, snail, if requested to 
do so, turn out and give the latter fr^ and unobstructed passageway. 

(5) Vehicles, in passing each other, must give full half of the roadway. This 
applies to freight outfits as well as any other. 

(c) Racins on the park roads is strictly prohibited. 

id) Freight, baggage, and heavy camping outfits on side-hill grades throughout 
the park will take the outside of the road while being passed by passenger vehicles 
in either direction. * 

(e) In halting on the road for any purpose all teams wnll be pulled out to one 
ode of the road far enough to leave a free and unobstructed passageway. 

(/) In rounding sharp curves on the roads, like that in the Golden Gate Canyon, 
irhere the view ahead is completely cut off, drivers will keep well on the right-hand 
Bde of the road and will slow down to a walk unless there is ample room to pass 
Nicies approaching from the opposite direction. 

(f) Stage companies, contractors, and all others using the park roads will see that 
^eu* drivers are furnished with copies of this regulation. 

(U) Miscellaneous. — The carving or writing of names or other things on any of the 
nileposts or sispboards, or any of the seats, railings, or other structures, or on the 
trees, will not oe permitted. 

Persons are not allowed to bathe near any of the regularly traveled roads in the 
park without suitable bathing clothes. 

Information relative to side trips in the park and the cost thereof can be procured 
(rom those authorized to transport passengers through or to provide for camping 
parties in the park as well as at the office of the superintendent of the reservation. 

(12) Willful disregard of these instructions will result in the ejection of the offend- 
ing person or persons from the park. 

Jno. Pitcher, 
Major, Sixth Cavalry, U. S. Army, 
Acting Superintendent of ike Yellowsione National Park, 
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Attnotphcric j>rcMur«.— [Reduced to sea level; inches and hundredths.] Mean, 30.83; highest, 30.75, 
0Q26th; lowest, 29.63. on 11th. 

rempcro/ure.— Highest, 40°, on 30th; lowest, OP, on 4th; greatest daily range, 27<>. on 30th; least daily 
ange. 5°. on 21st. Mean for this month In 1908, 22°. 

Ittiid.— Prevailing direction, south; total movement, 5,077 miles; maximum velocity (for Ave min- 
utes), 28 miles per hour, from northwest, on 11th. 

htcioOation.— Total this month in 1903, 0.40 inch. 

Sunshine and doudi/teM.— Number of clear days, 8; partly cloudy, 16; cloudy, 6; on which 0.01 inch 
or more of rain fell, 8. 
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Meteorological record, 1903-4 — Continued. 
FEBRUARY, 1904. 
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Atmotpheric presture.— [Reduced to sea level; inches and hundredths.] Mean, 29.95; highest, 80.59, 
on 18th; lowest, 29.35, on 6th. 

Tempfraturc— Highest, 42°, on 26th; lowest, - 4°, on 18th: greatest dally range, 33°, on 18th; least 
daily range. b°, on 29th. Mean for this month in 1904, 24°. 

H'tTid.— Prevailing direction, southwest; total movement, 7.552 miles; maximum velocity (for five 
minutes), 36 miles per hour, from southwest, on 12th. 

Precipitation.— Total this month in 1904. 1.50 inches. 

Sunshine and cloudiness.— dumber of clear days, 2; partly cloudy, 15; cloudy, 12; on which 0.01 Inch 
•or more of rain fell, 15. 

Total snowfall (unmelted), 15.4 inches. 
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Atmospheric pressure.— [Reduced to sea level; inches and hundredths.] Mean, 29.89; highest, 30.&, 
on 31st; lowest, 29.05. on 20th. 

Temperature.— Highest. 44°, on 7th; lowest, -16°. on 25th; greatest daily range. 36° on 27th: le««t 
daily range, 7° on l.st. Mean for thi« month in 1901. 26°. 

W7n^f.— Prevailing direction, south; total movement. 7,076 miles; maximum velocity (for five min- 
utes). 39 miles per hour, from northwest, on 2d. 

Precipitation.— ToiA\ this month in 1904, 2.98 inches. 

Sunshinr and cloudfness.—}^ umber of clear days. 1; partly cloudy, 17; cloudy, 18; on which 0.01 inch 
or more of rain fell, 19. 

Frosts.— DtHQH of killing, 12th. 27th. 

Total snowfall (unmelted), 26.6 inches. 
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cut out unnecessary curves of the road and particularly to avoid a situation where 
the snow drifts excessively. These drifts have been a great source of annoyance 
every spring and the new cut-off, it is believed, will eliminate them entirely. 

The Natural Bridge road has been widened and completed throughout its entire 
length, and a swath has been cut through the timber to give more ready access to 
the sun during the period of snow melting. 

Along the lake shore, between the first and second mileposts froni the Thumb 
station, the road has been rebuilt and the existing irregularities in alignment 
corrected. 

On the East road a large amount of work was done widening the narrow places 
below ^ylvan Pass and also in general repairs over the entire length of road. 

The existing road on the Yancey Hill from the northern end of Crescent Hill 
Canvon to the foot of the hill has been extensively widened, enlarged, and surfaced. 

The road from the Middle Gardiner bridge to the top of the hill near the East 
Gardiner Falls has also been widened up to full width and practically rebuilt. 

GENERAL REPAIRS. 

The general repairs to the roads have extended over the entire system, and have 
been continued during the summer largely by the aid of grading machines. 

The roads were opened as early as the conditions of the season would permit. 
The season was late, and a lai^ amount of snow shoveling had to be done. 

NEW ROADS. 

From the steel concrete arch bridge over the rapids of the Yellowstone to Artist 
Point, a distance of about 2 miles, a road was opened during the month of June and 
was used the remainder of the season. 

On Mount Washburn about 9 miles of new road was opened. This road has proven 
exceptionally difficult in construction. The difficulties were not simply those which 
would ordinarily be foreseen, such as the character of the excavation, but it was 
found more difficult than it had been anticipated to conduct work at that altitude. 
There was no way to get near the top of the mountain to establish camps until the 
road was open, and the lack of water made it difficult to camp there anyway. The 
late melting of the snow in the spring and the early arrival of snow in the autamn 
left barely two months in each season to work there. The work itself has been of a 
very heavy character all the way, so that on the whole the difficulties of constructing 
this line of road have considerably exceeded what was expected. The road itaelf 
will undoubtedly be the most attractive of any in the park, and the drive over Mount 
Washburn to Tower Falls will form a feature of interest second only to the Grand 
Canyon. 

From the summit of Crescent Hill divide above Yancey's to East Gardiner Falls an 
entirely new road has been opened for a distance of about 8 miles. This road has 
been very carefully laid out, and is believed to utilize every advantage which the 
topography of the country affords. It will be one of the best driving roads in the 
park. 

Unless positively prevented by the weather, about 9 miles of new road will be 
opened along the valley of the Lamar River before the close of the season. This road 
will not be of the complete character of that on the main system, but a single-track 
waffon road mainly for the purpose of accommodating traffic to Cooke City. This 
will make a total of about 30 miles of road opened during the season. 



Five steel bridges and five wooden bridges have been erected during the season, 
with a total length of span of about 800 teet. The largest of these bridges is that 
over the Middle Gardiner, near Mammoth Hot Springs, which is a 5-span steel arch 
structure with a total length of 410 feet. 

The other steel bridges are one across the Middle Gardiner, at .the 7 milepos ; 
south of Mammoth Hot Springs; another across Nez Perc6 Creek; another across th t 
Firehole, above Excelsior Geyser, and another over Tower Creek above the falls. 

The wooden bridges are over Antelope and Trout creeks, the Little and Big Blac? 
Tail, and over the Lamar River. 

CULVERTS, 

A ^reat number of wooden culverts on all parts of the system have been replace< 
by vitrified clay pipe during the season. This improvement has already afiordec . 
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much relief in the maintenance of the park roads by removing the annoyance that 
was constantly arising from broken wooden culverts. 

SPBINKLING. 

The sprinkling system has been extended to embrace about 85 miles of the road sys 
tem. As this work develops it is becoming much more effective than at first. There 
has been a ^reat deal to learn about it m the matter of securing water at the proper 
places and m proper quantities, and in learning the l>e8t ways oi distributing it upon 
the roads. The work of the past season seems to have given general satisfaction, 
and it is believed J that this system will combine admirablv with annual repairs in 
keeping the roads in good order and free from dust. It is hoped to extend tne sys- 
tem next year to cover 110 miles. 

STATION HOUSES. 

Two new station houses were erected during the season, one at the Thumb of the 
Lake and the other east of Sylvan Pass. Unless prevented by the weather a third 
will be built near Cooke City bv the close of the season. In addition to these sta- 
tion houses eleven small buildings for officers' quarters have been erected at the 
various stations. 

PAINTING. 

All the mileposts on the road system have been repainted, some of them corrected 
in numbering, and new mileposts placed along the line from Mammoth Hot Springs 
by way of Tower Falls to the Grand Canyon. The various signs pertaining to the 
road work have also been repainted. Signs have been posted marking the points of 
interest connected with General Howard's campaign after the Nez Percys in 1877. 

DITCH AND RESERVOIR. 

The lai^ reservoir has been twice cleaned during the present season, and the ditch 
has been thoroughly repaired, and will be covered with ties nearly its entire length 
to prevent snow from falling in it and damming it up. 

ESTIMATES. 

Following is the substance of my annual report for the past fiscal year so far as it 
relates to estimates for the fiscal year 1905-6: 

The essential features of the project upon which the appropriation of June 28, 1902, 
was based, will have been carried out at the close of this season, but in a few instances 
it has not been possible to accomplish all that has been expected. This is due ( 1 ) to 
an increase in the cost of hire and materials over that when the estimate was made; 
(2) to the necessity of doing certain work that was not foreseen at the time of the 
estimate; and (3) to the very heavy character of certain portions of the work, notably 
on Mount Washburn and on the Kast road near Sylvan Pass. 

The contracts for 1900 and 1901 for team hire, upon which the estimates were 
based, were at the rate of |1.60 and $1.95 per day per team respectively, but the 
lowest bid obtainable under the continuing appropriation was $2.57, an increase of 
over 44 per cent on the mean of the rates for 1900 and 1901. The total increase of 
cost under this heading amounts to nearly $20,000. There has also been a general 
rise in the cost of materials, but this is not very important. 

In the year 1902, after the appropriation had Wen made, the Northern Pacific 
extended its park branch from Cinnabar, the former terminus, to the boundary of 
the park. This necessitated certain changes in the road system and it was thought 
advisable to make a suitable entrance at this most important approach to the park. 
The Northern Pacific contributed largely to this cont by granting half freight on their 
lines for one year on all material used in the park work. This contribution amounted 
to about $5,500. The cost to the Government was about $9,000. 

The extensive building carried on by the hotel association, and the largely 
increased work under the Engineer Department, caused such a great increase in the 
amonut of freicht between Gardiner and Mammoth Hot Springs, that the radical 
enlargement of that road became a necessity. The work amounted practically to 
reconstruction and was a heavy item of cost. 

Reference has already been made to the expenditure of about $2,000 for an alfalfa 
field on the Gardiner Flat. 
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The development of the grounds at Mammoth Hot Springs, which has been each 
a relief from the conditions that prevailed there three years ago, has cost more tlian 
was anticipated owing to the growth of business and "the necessity for work which 
was not foreseen. 

The excej>tionally heavy character of the work over Mount Washburn has already 
been referred to. The same experience was encountered on that portion of the East 
road which lies directly east of Sylvan Pass. 

The foregoing conditions have cause<l a deficiency in the estimates and a iwrtion 
of the work over Mount Washburn has been left m a state of partial completion. 
While there is a good road all the way across the mountain it is still too narrow in 
places, considering the precipitous character of the ground over which it passes, to 
oe considered safe for four-horse vehicles. It should Be widened in many places and 
strong guard walls should be erected on the outer edge of the road to give an appear- 
ance of security in all dangerous places. Some work should be done on the summit 
of the mountain in the matter of erecting a wind wall to shelter tourists daring the 
high gales that sometimes prevail there. As already stated, this road will \ye the 
finest for scenery in the park and one of the finest in the world, and it is urgently 
recommended that it be not left in an incomplete condition. 
Following is an explanation of each item in the estimate asked for: 
General repairs. — A minimum of $35,000 is necessary for the thorough annual repair 
of the roads on the main system, including the northern and western approaches. 

Sprinkling. — The sprinkling system should be extended next year so as to embrace 
the following roads: 

Miles. 

Northern approach 5 

Belt line Mammoth Hot Springs to 10-mile post in Gibbon Canyon; Fire- 
hole River at 15-mile post from Norris to De Lacey Creek; 10 miles in 
vicinity of Thumb; Natural Bridge to Grand Canyon; 8 miles on Norris 

Canyon road, and other small portions — say 9o 

Western approach .' 10 

Total 110 

This will require the purchase of 5 new sprinklers, at about $2, 000 

The installation of tanks, pipes, etc. , for filling same 2, 000 

Oi>erating 26 sprinklers for one season, at about $1,000 each 26, 000 

Total for next season 30,000 

Grounds: Maintenance of grounds at Gardiner and Mammoth Hot Springs 

and care of alfalfa field 4,000 

Bridges: Five new bridges to replace those nearly worn-out 10, 000 

Plant: New sawmill .* 3,000 

Mimnl Washburn road. — From the (jrand Canyon, over Mount Washburn and via 
Tower Falls, to Mjlmmoth Hot Springs, $50,000. 

East ro«rf.— This road was commenced in 1890, under an approi>riation of $20,000. 
It was opened to travel July 10, 1903, and since that time a considerable amount of 
money has been exi)ended upon it. There still remains an important piece of work 
on the eastern slope of Sylvan Pass, involving a loop and a high trestle to reduce the 
grade. A bridge over Grinell Creek is required and considerable widening below- 
Sylvan Pass. It is estimated that these three items will co.st $20,000. There should 
also be expended about $5,000 in regular annual repairs. This makes an estimate of 
$25,000 for the next year. 

The opinion of the officer in charge of the work is that this road will be mainly 
used by camping parties from the Bighorn Basin, and that therefore a good single- 
trat^.k wagon road will answer every requirement until the railroad is considerably 
nearer the park. With the exception of the improvements asked for above such a 
road now exists, and an annual outlay after next year of $5,000 ought to keep it in 
good repair. 

The observations just made in regard to the East road apply also to the South 
road. Until a railroad is built into Jackson Hole, this approach will be used in the 
main only by camping parties, and the present road will answer that purpose with 
such improvements as can be made under the head of annual repairs. The sum of 
$5,000 is recommended as sufficient. 

Several applications have come to me during the past year to construct a road from 
Jackson Hole across the Teton Pass to give access to the park from the southwest 
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Such a road is very desirable, but as it has never )>een considered a part of the park 
road system I do not feel authorized to submit an estimate for it unless calle<i upon 
officially to do so. 

Office, etc. : Office and miscellaneous expenses 156, 000 

SUMMARY OF ESTIMATES. 

General repairs $35,000 

Sprinkling 30,000 

Groonds 4,000 

Bridges on main system 10, 000 

Plant 3,000 

Mount Washburn road 50,000 

Eistroad 25,000 

South road 5,000 

Office, etc 6,000 

Total 168,000 

It is urgently recommended that the above amount be appropriated for the next 
fiscal year. In the work of the past three years the utmo!?t effort has been made to 
exercise the strictest economy in expenditures and to make the appropriation cover 
u much work as possible, but for the reasons above stated there remains? some work 
to do which should not be neglected. 



Rules and Regulations of the Yellowstone National Park. 

Department of the Interior, 

Washington, D. C, Februaiy 7, 190^. 
The following rules and regulations for the government of the Yellowstone 
National Park are herebv established and made public, pursuant to authority con- 
fened by section 2475, feevised Statutes, United States, and the act of Congress 
approved May 7, 1894: 

1. It is forbidden to remove or injure the sediments or incrustations around the 
gevsers, hot springs, or steam vents; or to deface the same by written inscription or 
otnerwise; or to throw any substance into the springs or geyser vents; or to injure 
or disturb, in any manner, or to carry off any of the mineral deposits, specimens, 
natural curiosities, or wonders within the park. 

2. It is forbidden to ride or drive upon any of the geyser or hot-spring formations, 
or to turn loose stock to graze in their vicinity. 

3. It is forbidden to cut or injure any growing tinil^er. Camping imrties will be 
tUowed to use dead or fallen timber for fuel. 

4. Fires shall be lighted only when necessary, and completely extinguished when 
not longer required. The utmost care should l>e exercised at all limes to avoid setting 
fire to the timber and grass, and anyone failing to comply herewith shall be pun- 
ished as prescribed by Jaw. 

5. Hunting or killing, wounding, or capturing of any bird or wild animal, except 
dangerous animals when necessary to prevent them from destroying life or inflicting 
Ml injury, is prohibited. The outfits, mcluding guns, traps, teams, horses, or means 
of tiin8i)ortation used by persons engaged in hunting, killing, trapping, ensnaring, 
or capturing such birds or wild animals, or in possession of game killed in the park 
nnder other circumstances than prescribed above, will l)e forfeited to the United 
States, except in cases where it is shown by satisfactory' evidence that the outfit is 
not the property of the person or persons violating this regulation, and the actual 
owner thereof was not a party to such violation. Firearms will only be permitted in 
the park on written permission from the superintendent thereof. On arrival at the first 

< ftation of the park guard, parties having firearms will turn them over to the sergeant 
in charge of tne station, taking his receipt for them. They will be returned to the 
owners on leaving the park. 

6. Fishing with nets, seines, traps, or by the use of drugs or explosives, or in any 
other way than with hook and line, is jVohibited. Fishing for purposes of mer- 
chandise or profit is forbidden by law. Fishing may be prohibited by order of the 
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superintendent of the park in any of the waters of the park, or limited therein to 
any specified season of the year, until otherwise ordered by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

7. No person will be permitted to reside permanently or to engage in any busines? 
in the park without permission, in wTiting, from the" Department of the Interior. 
The superintendent may grant authority to competent persons to act as guides and 
revoke the same in his discretion, and lio pack trains shall be allowed in the park 
unless in charge of a duly registered guide. 

8. The herdmg or grazing of loose stock or cattle of any kind within the park, a& 
well as the driving of such stock or cattle over the roads of the park, is strictly for- 
bidden, except in such cases where authority therefor is granted by the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

9. No drinking saloon or bar room will be permitted within the limits of the park. 

10. Private notices or advertisements shall not be posted or displayed within the 
park, except such as may be necessary for the convenience and guidance of the- 
public, upon buildings on leased ground. 

11. Persons who render themselves obnoxious by disorderly conduct or bad 
behavior, or who violate any of the foregoing rules, may be summarily removed from 
the park, and will not be allowed to return without permission, in writing, from the 
Secretary of the Interior or the superintendent of the park. 

Any person who violates any of the foregoing regulations will be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and be subjected to a fine as provided by the act of Congress approved 
Maj; 7, 1894, "to protect the birds and animals in Yellowstone National Park and to 
punish crimes in said park, and for other purposes,** of not more than $1,000, or 
imprisonment not exceeding two years, or both, and be adjudged to pay all costs of 
the proceedings. 

E. A. Hitchcock, 

Secretary of the Interior. 



Instructions to Persons Traveling Through the Park. 

Department of the Interior, 
Office op Superintendent of Yellowstone National Park, 

Mammoth Hoi Springs j Wyo.j May jP7, I90S. 

The following instructions for the information and guidance of parties traveling 
through the Yellowstone Park, having received the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior, are published for the benefit of all concerned: 

(1) The feeding, interference with, or molestation of the bear or any other wild 
animal in the part in any way by any person is absolutely prohibited. 

(2^ Fires, — The greatest care must be exercised to insure the complete extinction 
of all camp fires before they are abandoned. All ashes and unburned bits of wood 
must, when practicable, be thoroughly soaked with water. Where fires are built in 
the neighbornood of decayed logs particular attention must be directed to the extin- 
guishment of fires in the decaying mold. Such material frequently smolders for 
days and then breaks out into dangerous conflagration. Fire may alQO be extinguished 
w^here water is not available by a complete covering of earth, well packed down. 

(3) Camps. — No camp will be made at a less distance than 1« feet from any trav- 
eled road. Blankets, clothing, hammocks, or any other article liable to frighten 
teams must not be hung at a nearer distance than this to the road. The same rule 
applies to temporary stops, such as for feeding horses or for taking luncheon. 

Camp grounds must be thoroughly cleaned before they are abandoned, and such 
articles as tin cans, bottles, cast-off clothing, and other debris must be either buried 
or taken to some place where they will not offend the sight. 

(4) Blcydes. — Manv of the horses driven in the park are unused to bicycles and 
liable to be frightened by them. The greatest care must therefore be exercised by 
their riders. In meeting teams riders will always dismount and stand at the side of 
the road — the lower side if the meeting be on a grade. In passing teams from the 
rear riders will ring their bells as a warning and inquire of the driver if they may 
pass. If it appear from the answer that tbe team is liable to be frightened, they 
may ask the driver to halt his team and allow them to dismount and w^alk past 

Riders of bicycles are responsible for all damages caused by failure to properly 
observe these instructions. 

(5) Fishing,— X\\ fish less than 6 inches in length should at once be returned to 
the water with the least damage possible to the lish. No fish should be caught in 
excess of the numl)er needed for food. ' 
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(6) I>oa9. — When dogs are taken throogh the park they must be prevented from 
ehasm^ the animals and birds or annoying passers-by. To this ena they must be 
curied in the wagons or led behind them wnue traveling and kept within 'the limits 
d the camps when halted. Any dog found at large in disregard of this section will 
be killed. 

(7) Chrazing animals. — ^Only animals actually in use for purposes of transportation 
through the park can be grazed in the vicinity of the camps. They will not be 
allowed to run over any of the formations, nor near to any of the geysers or hot 
qdngs; neither will they be allowed to run loose in the roaas. 

(8) Hotels. — All tourists traveling with the authorized transportation companies, 
whether holding hotel coupons or paying cash, are allowed the privilege of extend- 
iiig their visit in the park at any of the Yellowstone Park Association hotels without 
extra charge for transportation. However, twenty-four hours* notice must be given 
10 the managers of the transportation companies at Mammoth Hot Springs for reser- 
TstioDs in other coaches. 

(9) Boat trip on Yellowstone Lake. — ^The excursion boat on Yellowstone Lake ply- 
bg between the Lake Hotel and the Thumb Lunch Station at the West Bav is not a 
part of the regular transportation of the park, and an extra charge is maae by the 
boat company for this service. 

(10) Driving on roads of park. — (a) Drivers of vehicles of an v description, when 
orertaken by other vehicles traveling at a faster rate of speed, shall, if requested to 
do 80, turn out and give the latter free and unobstructed passageway. 

(6) Vehicles, in passing each other, must give full half of the roadway. This 
ipphes to freight outfits as well as anj other. 

(c) Racing on the park roads is strictly prohibited. 

id) Freight, baggage, and heavy camping outfits on side-hill grades throughout 
the park will take the outside of the road while being passed by passenger vehicles 
in either direction. 

(«) In halting on the road for any purpose all teams will be pulled out to one 
side of the road far enough to leave a free and unobstructed passc^way. 

(/) In rounding sharp curves on the roads, like that in the Golden Gate Canyon, 
where the view ahead is completely cut off, drivers will keep well on the right-hand 
ode of the road and will slow down to a walk unless there is ample room to pass 
vehicles approaching from the opposite direction. 

(?) Stage companies, contractors, and all others using the park roads will see that 
theu- drivers are furnished with copies of this regulation. 

ill) Mtscelianeous. — The carving or writing of names or other things on any of the 
mileposta or signboards, or any of the seats, railings, or other structures, or on the 
trees, will not oe permitted. 

Persons are not allowed to bathe near any of the regularly traveled roads in the 
park without suitable bathing clothes. 

Information relative to side trips in the park and the cost thereof can be procured 
from those authorized to transport passengers through or to provide for camping 
parties in the park as well as at the office of the supermtendent of the reservation. 

(12) Willful disregard of these instructions will result in the ejection of the offend- 
ing person or persons from the park. 

Jno. Pitcher, 
MajoTf Sixth Cavalry^ U. S. Army^ 
Acting Superintendent of the Yelloicstone National Park. 
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superintendent of the park in any of the waters of the park, or limited therein to 
any specified season of the year, until otherwise ordered by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

7. No person will be permitted to reside permanently or to eng:aj?e in any businee? 
in the park without permission, in writing, from the' Department of the Interior. 
The superintendent may grant authority to competent persons to act as guides and 
revoke the same in his discretion, and no pack trains shall he allowed in the park 
unless in charge of a duly registered guide. 

8. The herdmg or grazing of loose stock or cattle of any kind within the park, as 
well as the driving of such stock or cattle over the roads of the park, is BtricUy foi^ 
bidden, except in such cases where authority therefor is granted by the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

9. No drinking saloon or bar room will be permitted within the limits of the park. 

10. Private notices or advertisements shall not be posted or displayed within the 
park, except such as may be necessarv for the convenience and guidance of the 
public, upon buildings on leased ground. 

11. Persons who render themselves obnoxious by disorderly conduct or bad 
behavior, or who violate any of the foregoing rules, may be summarily removed from 
the park, and will not be allowed to return without permission, in writing, from the 
Secretary of the Interior or the superintendent of the park. 

Any person w^ho violates any of the foregoing regulations will be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and be subjected to a fine as provided by the act of Congress approved 
May 7, 1894, "to protect the birds and animals in Yellowstone National Park and to 
punish crimes in said park, and for other purposes,'' of not more than $1,000, or 
imprisonment not exceeding two years, or both, and be adjudged to pay all costs of 
the proceedings. 

E. A. Hitchcock, 

Secretary of the Interior. 



Inbtkuctions to Persons Traveling Through the Park. 

Department of the Interior, 
Office of Superintendent op Yellowstone National Park, 

Mammoth Hot Springs^ Wyo.y May $7^ 190S. 
The following instructions for the information and guidance of parties traveling 
through the Yellowstone Park, having received the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior, are pubhshed for the benefit of all concerned: 

(1) The feeding, interference with, or molestation of the bear or any other wild 
animal in the park in any way by any person is absolutely prohibited. 

(2) Fires. — The greatest care must be exercised to insure the complete extinction 
of all camp fires before they are abandoned. All ashes and unburned bits of wood 
must, when practicable, be thoroughly soaked with water. Where fires are built in 
the neighbornood of decayed logs particular attention must be directed to the extin- 
guishment of fires in the decaying mold. Such material frequently smolders for 
days and then breaks out into dangerous conflagration. Fire may also be extinguished 
w-liere water is not available by a complete covering of earth, well packed down. 

(3) Camps. — No camp will be made at a less distance than 1< feet from any trav- 
eled road. Blankets, clothing, hammocks, or any other article liable to frighten 
teams must not be hung at a nearer distance than this to the road. The same role 
applies to temporary stops, such as for feeding horses or for taking limcheon. 

Camp grounds must be thoroughly cleaned before thev are abandoned, and such 
articles as tin cans, bottles, cast-off clothing, and other debris must be either buried 
or taken to fe*ome place where they will not offend the sight. 

(4) Jiicydes. — Manv of the horses driven in the park are unused to bicycles and 
liable to be frightened by them. The greatest care must therefore be exercised by 
their riders. In meeting teams riders will always dismount and stand at the side of 
the road — the lower side if the meeting be on a grade. In passing teams from the 
rear riders will ring their l)ells as a warning and inquire of the driver if they may 
pass. If it appear from the answer that the team is liable to be frightened, they 
may ask the driver to halt his team and allow them to dismount and walk past. 

Riders of bicycles are responsible for all damages caused by failure to properly 
observe these instructions. 

(5) Fishing. — All fish less than 6 inches in length should at once be returned to 
the water with the least damage possible to the fish. No fish should be caught in 
excess of the number needed for food. 
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(6) Doas. — When dogs are taken through the park they must be prevented from 
ehasing the animals and birds or annoying passers-b^. To this ena they must be 
caniea in the wagons or led behind them while traveling and kept within the limits 
d the campe w^hen halted. Any dog found at large in aisregard of this section will 
Skilled. / e. 6 ^ 

(7) Grazing animals. — Only animals actually in use for purposes of transportation 
through the park can be grazed in the vicinity of the camps. They will not be 
allowed to run over any of the formations, nor* near to any of the geysers or hot 
^ffings; neither will they be allowed to run loose in the roads. 

(8) Hotels. — All tourists traveling with the authorized transportation companies, 
whether holding hotel coupons or paying cash, are allowed the privilege of extend- 
iiig their visit in the park at any of the Yellowstone Park Association hotels without 
ertra charge for transportation. However, twenty-four hours' notice must be given 
to the managers of the transportation companies at Mammoth Hot Springs for reser- 
vadona in otner coaches. 

(9) Boat trip on YellowsUme Lake. — ^The excursion boat on Yellowstone Lake ply- 
ing between tne Lake Hotel and the Thumb Lunch Station at the West Bav is not a 
put of the regular transportation of the park, and an extra charge is made by the 
boat company for this service. 

(10) JDhriving on roads of park. — (a) Drivers of vehicles of anv description, when 
orertaken by other vehicles traveling at a faster rate of speed, snail, if requested to 
do 80, turn out and give the latter fr^ and unobstructed passageway. 

{6| Vehicles, in passing each other, must give full half of the roadway. This 
^phes to freight outfits as well as anj other. 

(c) Racing on the park roads is strictly prohibited. 

I d) Freight, baggage, and heavy camping outfits on side-hill grades throughout 
the park will take the outside of the road while being passed by passenger vehicles 
in either direction. * 

[e) In halting on the road for any purpose all teams will be pulled out to one 
ade of the road fcur enough to leave a free and unobstructed passageway. 

(/) In rounding sharp curves on the roads, Uke that in the Golden Gate Canyon, 
where the view ahead is completely cut off, drivers will keep well on the right-hand 
ade of the road and will slow down to a walk unless there is ample room to pass 
vehicles approaching from the opposite direction. 

if) Stage companies, contractors, and all others using the park roads will see that 
theu- drivers are furnished with copies of this regulation. 

JU) Miscellaneous. — The carving or writing of names or other things on any of the 
eposts or signboards, or any of the seats, railings, or other structures, or on the 
trees, will not oe permitted. 

Persons are not allowed to bathe near any of the regularly traveled roads in the 
park without suitable bathing clothes. 

Information relative to side trips in the park and the cost thereof can be procured 
from those authorized to transport passengers through or to provide for camping 
parties in the park as well as at the office of the superintendent of the reservation. 

(12) Willful disregard of these instructions will result in the ejection of the offend- 
ing person or persons from the park. 

Jno. Pitcher, 
MajoTy Sixth Cavalry, U. S. Army^ 
Acting Superintendent of the Yelloivsione National Park. 
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REPORT OF THE ACTING SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 



Office of Superintendent, 
Yellowstone Park, Wyo., October 14j 1905. 
Sib: I have the honor to submit the following report of the con- 
dition of affairs in the Yellowstone National Park and its manage- 
ment since the fiscal year ended June 30, 1904: 

IMPROVEMENTS ABOUT THE ROOSEVELT ARCH AT NORTH ENTRANCE 

TO THE PARK. 

The alfalfa field which was planted last year on both sides of the 
road leading through the archwQ,y near the. town of Gardiner has 
proved a great success, and during the past summer has yielded 
about 100 tons of fine hay. This hay has been stacked up near the 
soldiers' station, and wiQ be fed out during the coming winter to the 
antelope and other game at such times as they may need it. This 
win insure these animals having an ample supply of feed during the 
entire winter and prevent them from leaving the park in search of 
food. It has also greatly improved the appearance of the grounds 
near the main entrance to the park, and presents. a very pleasing 
sight to the tourists immediately after they have passed through 
the archway. 

Some time since 12 small Sequoia trees {Sequoia gigantea), from 
the giant forests in Sequoia National Park, Cal., were, by direction 
of the Department, shipped to this place with a view to their propa- 
gation in the park. Six of these trees have been planted near the 
Roosevelt Arcn and the remainder in suitable places on the plateau 
at the Mammoth Hot Springs. If we are successful in growing these 
trees, they will in the future be a matter of great interest to the 
tourists. 

BOUNDARY SURVEY. 

As stated in my last report, the entire boundary line of tlio park 
naa been surveyed, but it nas not yet been plainly marked in such a 
^ay that a person unfamiliar with the country could cross it with- 
out being aware of the fact. I again strongly recommend that an 
appropriation be obtained from Congress to do this work, and beheve 
^t $2,000 will be sufficient for the purpose. 

3 
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FOREST FIRES. 

During the past summer we have again been remarkably free from 
forest fires in the park. During the early part of the season this 
was due to frequent rains, but during the latter part it was exceed- 
ingly dry and a number of small fires were started, which would hare 
been very serious but for the fact that they were quickly discovered 
by the patrols and extinguished before they had gotten a good start. 

TELEPHONE LINES. 

The telephone system throughout the park is not in a satisfactory 
condition, so far as the administration and police of the park is con- 
cerned, and it would greatly facihtate matters in this direction if 
the Government owned its own line, running directly to all stations 
throughout the park. We now have on hand 70 miles of telegraph 
wire, pertaining to the Signal Department, which is intended for use 
in constructing a line from Fort Yellowstone to Soda Butte station 
and from the lake to Sylvan Pass station, on the eastern entrance to 
the park, but on account of the lack of funds and men we have been 
unable to construct these Unes. 

The Yellowstone Park Association has placed its Unes in excellent 
condition during the past season by puttmg up new poles and lines 
wherever they were needed, and if arrangements could be made with 
this company to put up cross-arms on their poles and to string a 
Government wire on them it would ereatly improve matters, so lar 
as the park authorities are concerned, ana a Une such as is needed 
could be constructed at a comparatively small cost. 

HOTELS. 

The unusually heavy tourist travel through the park during the 
past season has shown the necessity for increased accommodations 
at the Mammoth Hot Springs and at the Grand Canyon. A new 
hotel should be built at the Mammoth Hot Springs and the one at 
the Canyon should be remodeled and enlarged. 

The hotels throughout the park have generally been run in a very 
satisfactory manner, and in spite of the heavy travel there have been 
fewer complaints this year tnan ever before. 

PERMANENT CAMPS. 

Mr. William W. Wylie, of Bozeman, Mont., is licensed to conduct 
camping parties through the park, and is authorized to occupy cer- 
tain parcels of ground as permanent camps. 

His services as to transportation and the conduct of his camps have 
been entirely satisfactory in every respect. 

TRANSPORTATION COMPANIES. 

The Yellowstone Park Transportation Company has again increased 
and improved its j)lant both as to coaches and horses. During the 
past season they have been called upon to carry nearly double the 
number of passengers ever carried before in one season in the history 
of the company, out in spite of this fact there have been no delays 
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whatever in the transportation of their patrons through the i)ark, 
tad their service has been satisfactory in every respect. Consider- 
ing the large number transported through the park, they have been 
remarkably free from serious accidents of all kinds. 

The travel over the Monida and Yellowstone Stage Company's 
line has also increased considerably, and its service has been entirely 
satisfactory. 

YELLOWSTONE LAKE BOAT COMPANY. 

The time has arrived when the Department should take some 
action as to the matter of transportation on the Yellowstone Lake. 
For several years past every eflEort has been made to bring about 
some amicable arrangement by which the tourists who travel by the 
various stage companies could have the option of going from the 
Thumb to the lake outlet, either by stage or by boat, without addi- 
tional charge; but it seems to be impossible to accomplish anything 
in this direction. 

The Yellowstone Lake Boat Company several years ago, and 
before any road was constructed from the Upper Geyser Basin to 
the Thumb, was granted the privilege of placmg a small steamboat 
on the lake, to be run as an excursion boat. JUFter the completion 
of the road from the Upper Geyser Basin to the Thumb it was per- 
mitted to carry such passengers as desired to go from the Thumb to 
the Lake Hotel, a distance of about 18 miles, for a charge of $3 per 
head. Tourists who take this trip over the lake regard the charge as 
exorbitant, and many complaints have been made concerning it. 

Many complaints having been made in the past concermng the 
excessive charges, etc., for the hire of small boats on the lake, it is 
therefore recommended that some competition be also introduced in 
this business and that some other inaividual or company in addi- 
tion to the Yellowstone Lake Boat Company be authorized to keep 
small boats for hire, both at the Lake Hotel and at the Thumo 
lunch station. 

The introduction of competition in the small boat business will 
be no violation of the provisions of the lease of the present boat 
company, for it is distinctly stated therein that no exclusive privi- 
lege is granted to this company to carry on a boat business on the 
lake. 

LARGE GAME IN THE PARK. 

The summer tourists in the park seldom have an opportunity of 
seeing much of the large game, which, to the lover of wild aninials, 
constitutes one of its most interesting features. 

The proper time to see and study the wild animals of the park is 
during the winter, or after the snow has fallen on the mountains to 
such a depth as to drive them down into the lower country. Up to 
the present time there have been no proper accommodations in the 
park during the winter for taking care of those who would like to 
come in at that season, but in the near future it is probable that this 
trouble will be remedied by the building of a suitable hotel at Mam- 
moth Hot Sprinp, within 5 miles ot the main entrance of the park. 
After the snow has fallen it is not necessary to go an}^ farther into 
the park than this point in order to see all of the wild animals that 
are to be found within its limits at any season, with the exception 
of the bear. 
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It has been only within the last two or three years that these ani- 
mals could be seen in such close proximity to the Mammoth Hot 
Springs, and the reasons for this fact are due to a few simple changes 
in the park management, as follows: 

First. No dogs are allowed to run at large in the park, and when 
they are brought in by campers or others passing through they must 
be carried in wagons and kept tied up wnen in camp. It is a fact 
that any kind of a dog runmng at large, while he will probably do 
no harm to the game, wiQ run it all out of the section where it is 
ranging. 

Second. A fence about 4 miles long has been built along the north- 
em Une of the park, which excludes all stock that for a number of 
years has gi^azed within the limits of the park and completely used 
up the grass, which is now preserved for the wild animals. No stock 
or any kind is now permitted to run at large in the vicinity of the 
Mammoth Hot Springs, and where they formerly grazed during the 
summer elk and deer can now be seen feeding during the winter. 
In order to be successful in keeping wild game on any reserve it i& 
absolutely necessary either to preserve their natural feed for them 
or to supply them with hay, etc., and even where the natural supply 
of feed IS preserved it is well to have a supply of hav on hand, in 
order to help out the weaker animals each spring, for ttere is always 
a period when the old grass is nearly all gone and before the new 
grass is ready for use which is very trying for all wild animals. 

It is for this reason that an effort has been made to a limited extent 
in the park to feed certain kinds of game each spring. The animals 
so fed are the sheep, the deer, and the antelope, and the results have 
been remarkable in at least two ways — it has rendered them exceed- 
ingly tame and caused them to recognize man as their friend in- 
stead of an enemy; and while they will not permit one to touch them, 
they can be approached within a reasonable distance at any time 
without their snowing the least sign of fear. It has also resulted 
in a great improvement in their phj^sical condition, and starts them 
off in the spring, when the females are about to have their yoimg, 
in such good shape that few are lost from any cause. 

Three years ago a deer was seldom seen anywhere about the Mam- 
moth Hot Springs, and onl}- occasionally a few tracks could be seen 
in the snow showing where they had crossed over the parade {^ound 
of Fort Yellowstone during the night. As a matter of experiment, 
and with a hope that some of these animals wliich passed through 
the post might be induced to come around where they could be seen, 
a few bales of alfalfa ha}^ were scattered about the parade ground. 
The result was remarkable, for on the second day after the hay 
had been put out about a dozen blacktail deer appeared. The next 
day this number was doubled, and from day to day the number 
increased, until finally they numbered considerabl}'^ over 100. 

It was extremely interesting to see how quickly these animals lost 
aU fear of human beings, and even when the evening gun is fired 
within 100 yards of them they pay little or no attention to it, but 
show much more interest in tne lowering of the flag from the staff, 
wliich is located in the center of their feeding ground. 

The mountain sheep, wliich are supposed to be the wildest of all 
of our western animals, have also shown the same friendly disposi- 
tion under the same conditions, and have become even tamer and 
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more fearless than the deer. These animals are becoming very rare, 
and are dMcidt to find in any section of the country. It is there- 
fore desirable that the few we have in the park should be carefully 
preserved and their number increased as rapidly as possible. There 
are now about 100 of these animals that make their home at all 
times entirely within the limits of the park. 

Next to the mountain sheep the antelope are probably the most 
interesting and attractive anunals that we have in the park, and, 
like the sneep, they are rapidly disappearing throughout the West. 
The park herd consists of -about 1,500 animals, and seems to be 
increasing in numbers quite rapidly. This increase is due to the 
fact that they are protected not only in the park, but throughout 
the State of Montana. The summer range for the antelope is well 
up on the Yellowstone River and entirely within theipark, and in 
Old days their winter range extended far Sown the Yellowstone and 
tiiey seldom remained in this section after the first heavy fall of 
snow. The valley of the Yellowstone north of the park is now com- 
pletely taken up by ranchers, and their wire fences running in every 
direction have completely shut off the old winter range of the ante- 
lope, and they are now compelled to remain at all times entirely 
within the limits of the park or very close to its borders. Last 
fall 800 antelope were counted upon the aKalfa field near Gardiner, 
and at the same time a number of smaller bands could be seen in 
the foothills above the field and on the slopes of Mount Everts, on 
the opposite side of the Gardiner River. 

The elk are by far the most numerous of all the large game which 
we have in the park, and it is a very difficult matter to determine 
exactly, or even approximately, how many there are. During the 
summer nearly all of the elk pertaining to the neighboring sections 
of Wyoming, Idaho, and Montana range- entirely within the Umits 
of the park, but during the winter it is probable that at least one- 
half of this entire number goes out into tne neighboring States, but, 
owing to the rapid settlement of the country and the consequent 
decrease in the amount of feed, their outside or winter range is 
decreasing from year to year, and each year they show a greater 
inclination to remain witlun or near the borders of the park. 

Few people know or reaUze that each year the bull elk shed their 
wonderrul antlers. Many of these shed antlers have been collected 
from time to time and are used as fences for protecting the lawns 
about the Mammoth Hot Springs, but their use lor such purposes has 
been discouraged for the reason that the average tourist, seeing 
them lying about in such numbers, imagines that there has been a 
terrible slaughter of elk in the park. The buU elk begin shedding 
their horns usually about the 1st of March, but sometimes they 
lose them much earUer, and others carry them until sometime in 
May. During the period when they are shedding and while the 
new horns are growing, the bulls are usually found m bands of vari- 
ous sizes, separated entirely from the cows, and Uving peaceably 
among themselves. Later on, when their horns become fully devel- 
oped, which is about the last of September, a change comes over 
their peaceful natures; they separate and are ready for a fight at 
««iy time. This is the beginning of the ruttin,t!: season, ana each 
bull makes an effort to gather into a herd all of the cows that he can 
persuade to stay with him, and it is the most interesting period dur- 
9474—05-^ — 2 
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ing which to study the habits of the elk. The bulls are easily located 
at tliis season by their whistling. This is a pecuHarly weird sound, 
which commences with a high, shriQ whistle and ends with a roar. 
It is apparently used as a call for his band of cows or a challenge to 
other bulls. It is frequently answered by the younger bulls, wiich 
roam about some distance away from the herd of cows, but the chal- 
lenge to fight is seldom accepted. 

When rresident Roosevelt and Mr. John Burroughs were in the 
park, about two years ago, they climbed to the top of a hill which 
overlooked a part of the vaUey of the -Yellowstone, near the point 
where the Lamar River flows into it, and by the aid of powerful 
field glasses thev counted the elk in view, and as a result of their 
count they concluded that there were 3,000 elk in sight. A number 
of other bands were seen bv the President, but no effort was made 
to count them. The Presiaent 's trip, while quite an extensive one, 
did not cover aU of the winter range of the elk, but the number seen 
by him gave him a very fair idea of what he could find if he wished 
to do so. As none of these elk ever leave the park and but few of 
them have died or been killed by mountain Uons, it is evident that 
we still have a ffoodly number of them in the park, and quite enough 
to stock it well, even if there were no more. 

A large band of elk, some 400 or 500 in number, makes its win- 
ter home close to the Mammoth Hot Springs. As long as the con- 
dition of the snow will permit, they remain on the soutn side of the 
ridge just back of the Mammoth Hot Springs Hotel, but occasion- 
allv they can be seen trooping down from this ridge, passing within 
a few hundred yards of the hotel, on their way to a lower feeding 
ground, and whenever this happens, it is said, you can look out for a 
big snowstorm. 

In passing from one feeding ground to another the elk frequently 
encounter very deep snow, and this they pass through in single 
file, the strongest of the bulls taking the lead so as to break uie 
trail, the leaders falling out one alter another as they become 
exhausted. , 

There are a number of moose in the park, but they are seldom 
seen, as they range chiefly along the Upper Yellowstone River and 
in the southeastern corner of the park, which is a very inaccessible 
country at present, owing to the lack of roads or trails. The killing 
of these ammals is now prohibited in the State of Wyoming, and it 
is hoped that they will rapidly increase in numbers, and afio'move 
farther up into the park. 

When the park was first set aside as a Government reserve, there 
was quite a large herd of buffalo within its limits, but as there was 
no law or regulation prohibiting hunting for a number of years after 
its establishment, this herd was soon reduced to a very small one, 
and what was left of it was driven back into the most inaccessible 

Eart of the park, and into an exceedinglv unfavorable country for 
uffalo to winter in. There are now about 30 of these animab 
left, and they have been located for a number of years on the head 
of Pelican Creek. The only way that they can Keep alive during 
the winter is bj grazing on the few places kept open by the hot 
springs, for their range is very high and snow falls there very deep 
and remains until late in the spring. They could be driven out of 
that locaUty and possibly a few of them caught up, but it is more 
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than likely that a greater part of them would be killed in the attempt. 
Instead of attempting to catch up the old ones, men are sent out 
early in the spring for the purpose of capturing the young calves, 
which are brought in to the Mammoth Hot Springs, raised by a 
domestic cow, and then turned out in an inclosure with the tame 
herd. 

With a view to preventing the buffalo from becoming extinct, 
m the year 1902 Congress appropriated $15,000 for the purpose of 
starting a new herd m the park. With this fund a hera of 21 
animals was purchased and the necessary inclosures in which to 
keep them were constructed. The herd purchased consisted of 3 
bulls from the Goodnight herd of Texas ana 18 cows from the Allard 
herd of Montana. One of the bulls was turned out with the wild 
herd on Pelican Creek with a view to introducing new blood in that 
herd, but he wandered away from them last winter and died on the 
edge of Yellowstone Lake near the Thumb station. The increase 
in this new herd has been exceedingly encouraging, and, includ- 
ing the 3 calves which have been caught up from the wild herd, it 
now consists of 44 animals, which is more than double the number 
with which we started. 

The beaver are certainly increasing rapidly throughout the park, 
and to-day the signs of their work can be seen along every stream. 
These exceedingly interesting and valuable little fur-bearing ani- 
mals have become almost extinct in the greater part of the United 
States, and should it ever become desirable to restock any section 
a sufficient number of these animals can, with the permission of the 
Interior Department, be provided for the purpose. 

The bear are about the only animals that the summer tourists can 
not fail to see, and they are always a great source of amusement 
and interest to them, it is a difficult matter to make some of the 
tourists realize that the bear in the park are wild, and that it is a 
dangerous matter to trifle with them. The black and the brown 
bear are exceedingly afraid of the grizzlv, and with good cause, for 
they will kill and eat the young of the black and the brown when- 
ever they can get hold of them. It is said the grizzly will also eat 
its own cubs, and for this reason the females always desert the males 
when they have their youns:, and keep away until the cubs are 
large enoug:h to take care ot themselves. 

in addition to the above-named animals mountain lions, lynx, 
and coyotes are also to be found within the Umits of the park. As 
the hons and coyotes are somewhat destructive to other game, such 
as elk, deer, and sheep, and also a pest to stockmen of the surround- 
ing country, they are destroyed whenever the opportunity affords. 
The kiUing of these animals is, however, made a matter of business 
and not oi sport, and only a few persons are permitted to do this 
kiUing, and they are scouts and certain good shots among the sol- 
diers. A general permit to kill these animals would result m endless 
trouble in the matter of protection of other game. 

At the last session of the legislature of the State of Wyoming a 
tract of land extending for a distance of about 25 miles south of the 
Yellowstone Park and along nearly its entire southern border was 
Bet aside and designated as a game preserve. This was an exceed- 
ingly wise provision on the part of this State, as it will not only tend 
to preserve the large game of the State of Wyoming, but will also 
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assist greatly in the protection of game pertaining to the park along 
its southern border. In spite of reports to the contrary, large num- 
bers of elk which spend tne summer in the Yellowstone Park now 
winter in this preserve. 

FISH AND FISH HATCHERY. 

The following report from the United States Bureau of Fisheries 
shows what work has been done in the park during the past season 
by the Fish Commission: 

Depabtvent of Commerce and Labor, 

Bureau of Fisheries, 
Spear/Mj S. Dak., September fiS, 1905. 
Sir: Your letter of September 24, with reference to the work of the Bureau of Fisheries 
at Yellowstone National Park during the present calendar year, was received upon mj 
return from Hill City to-day. 

The follomng plants of brook trout {Salvdinus fontifudis) were made: 
May 25, 1905: 

Ice Lake 11,000 

Gibbon River, above Virginia Cascade 17, 000 

May 26, 1905: 

Swan Lake 10,000 

Indian Creek and headwaters of Gardiner River 25, 000 

May 27, 1905, Willow Creek 40,000 

The Bureau of Fisheries operated the hatchery at West Thumb from May 29 until August 



1, collecting during that time 5,100,000 black-spotted trout eggs {Salmo liarkii). Of 

these eggs 200,000 were shipped to the Government fisheries eSubit, Portland, Oreg.; 

50,000 to C. H. Townsend, director New York Aquarium, New York; 565,000 to the Bureau 

of Fisheries station, Bozeman, Mont.; 91,000 to the Bureau of Fisheries station. White 

Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
The following plants of fry were made: 

July 26, 1905: 

Duck Lake 200,000 

Fisheries Creek, West Thumb 127, 600 

July 31, 1905, Ice Lake, between Fountain Hotel and Excelsior Geyser 47, 000 

During the period of incubation 450,000 were lost from imperfect fertilization and other 
causes, and the balance, 3,369,400, were shipped to Spearfisn, S. Dak., for hatching. 

All the shipments were received in excellent concution, and the fish were unusually 
vigorous. 

Yours, very truly, D. C. Booth, 

Superintendent Fisheries Station. 
Maj. John PrrcHER, 

Acting Superintendent YeHowstone National Parle. 

ENLARGEMENT OF FORT YELLOWSTONE. 

My recommendation of last year that this post be increased to a 
four-troop, or squadron, post is renewed, and it is earnestly hoped 
that the necessary buildings for the two more troops required may be 
soon provided. The need of this enlargement is now urgent. ' At 
present the buildings and equipment accommodate only two troops 
of cavalry, which was a sufficient force for the protection of the park 
at the time the post was built, in 1892, but it is now far from ade- 
(juate. In the tnirteen years that have elapsed since then the game i 
in the park has multiphed almost beyond behet, and there has also | 
been an enormous increase in the number of visitors, the number 
during the season just ended being 26,188, whereas in 1S92 it was 
only about 4,000. 

There has likewise been a steady growth in population around the 
park, making necessary greater vigilance in guarding the park bound- 
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aries throughout the year, and all these elements of growth have 
more than doubled the duties and labors of the troops. 

During the summer season this post and its garrison are constantly 
under the critical observation of visitors from all over the world, and 
it should therefore be made in all respects a model post. 

With the enlargement of the post and its garrison it will be possi- 
ble to carry on much mihtary training, drifl, and other instruction 
so neccessary to the efficiency of troops, but now impracticable. 

The Board of General Officers of the Army that considered and 
reported on the permanency of army posts in, I think, 1903 recom- 
mended that Fort Yellowstone be made a squadron post; a similar 
recommendation has been made by the commanding general of this 
department in his report for this year, and an enlargement of the 
post was recommended by the Chief of the General Stan, in 1904. 

In my opinion there will be no difficulty in getting the two addi- 
tional troops as soon as accommodations are provided for them at 
this post, for the reason that at present there are not sufficient bar- 
I racks and quarters in this department to accommodate aU of the 
I cavalry troops belonging to it. 

TOURIST TRAVEL THROUGH THE PARK. 

' The aggregate number of persons carried through the park over 
the regular route during the season of 1905 is as foUows: 

Carried by Yellowstone Park Transportation Company, entering via north- 
em entrance of park 10, 881 

Curied by Monlda and Yellowstone Stage Company, entering via western 
entrance of park 2, 654 

Oiheis at hotels^ traveling with private transportation, bicyclers, etc 1, 279 

Total 14,814 

Curied by William W. Wylie and accommodated at his permanent camps. 3, 668 
Curied by other licensees of personally conducted camping parties 1, 719 

Total number camping, traveling with licensed transportation 5, 387 

Total number of tourists traveling through the park with private transportation as 
"camping parties" «. 5,987 

Grand total of all visitors to the park, season 1905 26, 188 

During the season 7,362 tourists took the trip across the Yellow- 
stone Lake with the Yellowstone Lake Boat Company. Of this 
number 3,092 entered the park with the Yellowstone Park Trans- 
portation Company, 552 with the Monida and Yellowstone Stage 
Company, 3,510 with WiUiam W. Wylie, and the balance, 208 people, 
were campers. 

CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIRS OF ROADS, BRIDGES, ETC. 

The following statement, furnished by Maj. H. M. Chittenden, 
Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, who is in charge of improvement 
work in the park, shows what has been done in the way of building 
and repairing roads and bridges and other improvements in the 
park, under the appropriations made by Congress for this purpose. 
It also gives an estimate of what should be appropriated for future 
work along the same lines. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PABK. 

The work which has been done during the past fiscal year, and which will be practically 
completed by the close of the present season, nas been carried on under the appropriation of 
Apru 28, 1904, and that of March 3, 1905. The following are the main Matures of this 
work: 

KE0ON8TRUCTION AND IMPROVEMENT OF EXISTING ROADS. 

Beginning at about the eleventh mile post from Manmioth Hot Sprint on the road to 
Norris, the road was practically reconstructed by correction of grades and thorough rcair- 
f acing with a foundation of broken rock over all soft ground. The same charact^'r of work 
was carried on from Norris Geyser Basin to Gibbon Canyon, and was particularly thorough 
over the marshy traets known as Elk Park and the Gibbon Meadows. 

From Excelsior Geyser to the Upper Geyser Basin similar work was done, all the sharp 
pitches being cut out and evened up so as to reduce them to an easy gradient. 

From the tipper Geyser Basin to the head of Spring Creek Canyon on the Continental 
Divide much work of a similar character was done. 

A large portion of the road along the Yellowstone River between the lake and the Grand 
Oanvon has been resurfaced with a foundation of rock and a wearing surface of gravel. 

Tne road from Norris to the Grand Canyon, which is the most unsatisfactory location in 
the park, never having been laid out on any rational system, was largely improved by 
cuttmg down the hills and filling the hollows, widening and surfacing and otherwise com- 
pensating as far as possible for the defects of the original location. In particular the road 
down the high hill at the Grand Canyon was relocated so as to give an easy gradient. This 
stretch of road lies entirely in hea\'y clay deposits and is exceedingly nard to maintain 
during the periods of wet weather. It was heavily paved with broken rock which was 
covered with gravel, and it is believed that it will stand in good shape. 

The road from Thumb Station to Lake Outlet, by way of Natural Bridge, was com- 

Eleted by grading to full width and surfacing with the best material available. Along the 
Lke shore at the Thumb the alignment was in many places corrected so as to shorten the 
distance and even up the gradients. 

The road across the summit of Mount Washburn was practically completed, including 
both the low line through Dunraven Pass and the high line passing over the summit of the 
mountain. There remains about a half mile on the low line that will require further widen- 
ing. This road has been one of great difiSculty of construction, not only because of the 
general presence of solid rock in all portions, but particularly because of the shortness of 
season and the very wet condition of the ground until late in the sununer. The road over 
the summit has been made 18 to 20 feet wide instead of 12 feet as contemplated in the 
original estimate. This road, it is fully believed, will meet all the expectations of those 
who have favored its construction and will form one of the finest attractions in the tour of 
the park. 

From Tower Falls to Mammoth Hot Springs the road has been entirely opened and com- 
pleted as a permanent part of the system, thus completing the belt line or general circuit. 

Much work was done on the Cooke City road from Yellowstone River to the northeast 
boundary of the park. An entirely new alignment was made from the Yellowstone River U> 
near Soda Butte, the road crossing the Lamar River near the mouth of Slough Creek instead 
of near the mouth of Soda Butte Creek as formerly, and the greater part of it nas been opened 
to travel. The very dangerous piece of road near Soda Butte, known as the Jackson Grade, 
has been cut out by new road 4,000 feet long on the immediate bank of the Lamar River. 

The road from the Grand Canyon to Inspiration Point, which serves to give a fine view 
of the Grand Canyon, has been largely widened and otherwise improved near its terminus 
at Inspiration Point. 

The road opened early last season from the steel-concrete bridge over the Yellowstone 
to Artist Point has been completed. 

On the east road a large amount of work has been done from Sylvan Pass 12 miles east 
where it was too narrow for safe travel. • 

Considerable work has also been done on the west road in the matter of widening it in 
narrow places and resurfacing and otherwise improving its condition. 

BRIDOB8 

The following bridges have been built during the period above mentioned: 

The 5-«pan steel arch bridge over the Middle Gardiner River which was in progress of 

erection at the date of the last annual report was duly completed. 

The steel truss over the same river at the 7-mile post between Mammoth Hot Springs 

and Norris was also constructed. 
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Steel truss bridges were built over Nez Perce Creek near the Fountain Hotel and over 
the Firehole River above Excelsior Geyser. 

A fine steel arch bridge was erected over Tower Creek where the road crosses, a short 
(fistance above Tower Falls. • 

A number of wooden bridges were also built, the principal ones being the following: 

A large crib structure without trusses over the Lamar Kiver on the Cooke City road. 

Bridges over the Big and Little Blacktail creeks on the road between Mammoth Hot 
Springs and Tower Falls. 

Reconstruction of the bridge over the Gibbon River at Norris. 

Reconstruction of two brieves over the Firehole River; one on the old road from the 
Lower Basin to Excelsior Geyser, and the other just above the Upper Geyser Basin. 

Relocation and reconstruction of bridges over Trout and Antelope creeks. 

Construction of a new bridge over Grinnell Creek on the east road, and the construction 
of a viaduct bv which the road down the mountain on the east side of Sylvan Pass is made to 
pass over itsefr in order to secure the necessary reduction of gradient. 

Numerous small bridges have been built or reconstructed and most of the existing wooden 
bridges have been redecked. 

CULVEHTS. 

The policy of the replacing of wooden culverts with vitrified clay pipe has been steadily 
continued until this work now extends over a greater part of the system. 

SPRINKLING. 

The sprinkling system heretofore inaugurated has been extended until it now covers 100 
miles of road, in accordance with the existing project. The system has given very general 
satisfaction and works in admirably with the maintenance ana repair of tne roads. 

STATION HOUSES. 

Three station houses were built at different points in the park for the use of the super- 
intendent, and small quarters for officers' use were erected at 11 of the stations. 

GUARD RAILS, ETC. 

A new platfonu and guard rail was built at the brink of the Lower Fall of the Yellow- 
Hone and an inclined stairway built for the convenience of tourists in descending the 
Canyon on the right bank a snort distance below the falls. Guard rails have also been 
bailt around the raintpots at the Fountain and around Mud Geyser. 



The mile posts and sign boards at the road junctions and some other signs have all been 
repainted. 

MAMMOTH HOT SPRINGS. 

The grounds at Mammoth Hot Springs have been maintained and the effort to improve 
conditions at this point has been highly successful: in fact, the improvements amount to a 
complete revolution of the former unsatisfactory state of things. 

GARDINER ENTRANCE. 

, The improvements at the north entrance to the park have also been maintained an^ are 
in satisfactory condition. The Northern Pacific has recently done considerable work at this 
point under the supervision of this office. 

The alfalfa field, which was established for the use of the superintendent in the mainten- 
ance of game in the northern part of the park, has proven very successful and has improved 
the appearance of the roadway for three-fourths of a mile from the north entrance. 

PIANT. 

The plant pertaining to the work has been brought to a satisfactory state of complete- 
ness, and, toother with the buildings at Mammoth Hot Springs, forms an ample provision 
for any future work that is likely to be required. 
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ESTIMATES. 

The work which waa undertaken under the continuing appropriation four years ago has 
been piictically completed, and there has alsof>een done considerable work not contem- 
plated in the original estimates. All the roads which it has ever been proposed to build are 
now open to travel. The road over the summit of Mount Washburn, from Dunraven Pass 
to the north side of the mountain, 7 miles, has been made an 18 to 20 foot road nearly all 
the way, instead of a 12-foot road as at first planned. Only a few minor changes of location 
in some of the older roads remain to be made, and the eastern and southern approaches ^11 
not requiro general enlargement untU railway facilities in those directions are materially 
advanced beyond their present condition. The sprinkUng system has been developed to 
the full extent contemplated and has largely mitigated the dust annoyance on the main 
circuit. There are but few portions of the roads that can not now be traveled with 
speed, safety, and comfort equal to what it was hoped to obtain with the funds granted by 
Congress. 

The estimate herewith submitted is therefore for maintenance only, no additional w^ork 
having been authorized by Congress. It is based up>on careful records of the cost of similar 
work during the past fiscal jear, taking into account also the considerable expansion of the 
system due to the conipletion of the road from the canyon to Mammoth Hot Springs via 
Mount Washburn and Tower Falls. It is made up as follows: 

General work $45, 000 

Sprinkling (an average of 30 sprinklers for 80 days per season) 30, 000 

Total 75,000 

This figure must be considered a minimum. It should be granted in a lump sum under 
the general head of maintenance. 

FUTURE WORK. 

Having complied with official requirements in regard to estimates for the maintenance of 
a completed project, I desire now to submit a statement as to the future needs of this "work. 
While the park is now provided with a thoroughly good road system, the traffic upon it is 
continually increasing and has in fact practically doubled since the work began four years 
ago. It has completely outrun the expectations upon which the ori^nal estimate was 
based. If this increase is to continue, and the managers of the park busmess believe it is, a 
new situation is created which must be met in the near future. 

Main circuit. — There will be first considered the main circuit or belt llhe which all tour- 
ists travel, and also the northern and western approaches which are the only ones that 
now have important railroad connections. The mileage is about 180 miles, including some 
extra roads at Mammotli Hot Springs and Gardiner. 

Width. — ^The standard width of 18 feet for the road surface must be widened to at least 
25 feet. 

Guard vjoUa. — Owing to the more frequent meeting of vehicles and the necessity of turn- 
ing out where the road is on steep side hill slopes, guard walls will have to be built in all 
these places. Such walls should be built in mortar and the existing retaining walls should 
be rebuUt in the same manner. 

Fallen timber. — The dead and down timber should be cleared up for a width of 100 feet 
along each side of the roads as a precaution against forest fires and as a general improve- 
ment to the appearance of the roads. 

Bridges and culverts. — It has been the policy during the past four years to replace worn- 
out bridges with concrete or steel, and culverts with vitrified clay pipe. This policy should 
be continued until all the old structures are so replaced. 

Ditches^ etc. — As a result of the increase in travel, there has developed a strong demand 
on ttie part of the stage companies that the road grade and the ditches be so modified, 
wherever at all practicable, that teams may be driven off the road on one side or the other 
in case of meeting ninaways. To carry out this requirement generally in a country like 
this will be an expensive matter, but when the stage companies- declare it to be essential 
to the safety of their passengers it is difficult to resist the demand. 

Western amfroack. — The great development of business on the western approach and the 
decision of tlie Union Pacific lines to buUd to the west boundary make necessary the inune- 
diate enlargement of that approach to the full standard of the main circuit. 

Sprinkling. — The sprinklinoj system will have to be somewhat extended, although I do 
not think that sprinklers will be found necessary on the greater portion of the Mount 
Wa.shbum division. There should be added 2 sprinklers for the road from Norris to the 
canyon, 4 for the western approach, and 6 for the road between the canyon and Mammoth 
Hot Springs via Tower Falls--12 sprinklere in all. 
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Hie widening of the roads and making them so that teams can drive out of them, the 
erection of guard walls where necessary, the reconstruction of the western approach, exten- 
aoQ of the sprinklii^ system, the clearing up of dead and down timber, tne replacing of 
oisting wooden bridges and culverts with steel and concrete or vitrified clay pipe, will cost 
CD an average for the 180 miles, S3,000 per mile, or $540,000. 

The road surface. — ^The great problem to be solved is the road-surface problem. During 
the past four years probably nme-tenths of the main circuit has been surfaced with one 
kind of material or another. In some places machine-crushed rock has been used, in others 
hud-broken stone in large pieces for a foundation, with some other material for a surface. 
Gravel has been used wherever it could be found, and where neither rock nor gravel has been 
ftTailable resort has been had to such local material as actual experience has shown to wear 
best. The results have been on the whole good, but not sufficient for present needs; and 
thegreater part of the system must be redealt with in a more thorough manner. 

Inere is a dearth of good material nearly everywhere and an entire absence of it in many 
^aces. Wherever the cost will not be prohibitory, crushed rock should be used for both 
foundation and surface, and should be put in by the most approved method and with subdrain- 
ige wherever necessary. In some few places a fine quality of natural crushed rock is found. 
Where rock can not be found that will stand wear and exposure, inferior rock may be used 
for a foundation, to be covered with the best surfacing material available. Wherever good 
gravel can be found it should of course be utilized to the utmost. It makes an easier road 
For horses than rock does and is, altogether, an excellent material. But after all these resources 
are exhausted there will still remain many miles where there is none of the above material 
within practicable distance and where it will be necessary to rely upon a weU-built dirt road. 
While it is not possible to make a precise division of the mileage to which these different 
grades of surfacing will apply, I would roughly estimate that of the 180 miles here con- 
sidered, about 75 miles can oe treated entirely with crushed rock; about 40 miles with rock 
foondation and gravel or earth surface, and about 40 miles with gravel alone. For the 
remaining 25 miles, where neither rock nor gravel can be had, recourse must be had to the 
best natural material that can be found within economical distances. Estimating a width 
of surfacing of 25 feet and an average depth of 8 inches, the quantity of material required 
will be about 3,260 cubic yards per mile. The cost of this material in place, including 
preparation of road bed, rolling, and finishing, and taking an average for all localities near 
and remote, will be not less than S2.50 per cubic yard for crushed rock, S2 for mixed rock 
and gravel, $1.50 for gravel, and $1 for selected earth. Applying these figures to the 
above mileage gives the following results: 

75 miles rock work, at $8,1 50 pr mUe $61 1 , 250 

40 miles mixed work, at $6,520 per mile 260, 800 

40 miles gravel work, at $4,890 per mile -. 195,600 

25milesearth work, at $3,260 per mile 81,500 

Total 1,149,150 

lew important roads. — The 170 miles of the park road system not included in the above 
embraces the eastern and southern approaches, the road from near Tower Falls to Soda 
Butte and Cooke City and the various short side roads throughout the park. Until rail- 
roads come much nearer the park boundaries on the east and south than at present, these 
approaches will not need material enlargement beyond their actual condition. The same 
is true of the Cooke City road. The side roads, where they are constantly in use, should be 
developed to keep pace with the rest of the system. From the present outlook I believe 
that the development work necessary on these roads in the next ten years ought not to 
exceed in cost $150,000. 

Summary. — The total cost, therefore, of developing the 350 miles of roads in the park 
system as outlined above will be: 

Widening, guard waUs, etc $540, 000 

Surfacing 1,149,150 

Lees important roads 150, 000 

Add for contingencies, etc., 10 per cent 183, 915 

Total 2,023,065 

' Lest the above cost, with what has already been expended on the roads, may appear 
excessive, I would invite attention to the fact that the cost of good macadamized roaos in 
eastern sections of the country, where economy of construction is at a maximum, ranges 
from $5,000 to $8,000 per mile. The Government roads in Porto Rico cost about $12,fiOO 
per mile. The total cost to date of actual construction of the 350 miles of roadway in the 
paik is only a Httle over $3,000 per mile, while the average cost of the completed system 
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as recommended above will be about $8,700. The cost per mile on the main circuit is of 
course much greater than this and will probably average $12,000 p>er mile. But consider- 
ing the remoteness of the work, the fact that all supplies have to be hauled on an average 40 
mues from the railroad, the shortness of the season, which limits general work to about four 
months, and, lastly, the fact that the work is all in a mount<ainous country, where conditioDB 
are particularly unfavorable, the above cost must, I think, be considered very reasonable. 
I submit, for the consideration of the Department juid of Congress, the foregoing estimate 
of the probable cost of perfecting the present system of roads m the park and of bringing 
them up to the standard of the best European roads. Without making any definite recom- 
mendation in the premises, I believe that it would be a measure of sound economy to adopt 
a new project lookmg to the accomplishment of this work within a limited time — sa^ ten years. 
It is a work which can not be inaefinitely postponed. The park is growing in unportanoo 
year by year and the demands upon the roads are increasing. It will be better to recognize 
and anticipate these needs and provide for them by a regular annual allowance than to wait 
until necessity compels much larger appropriations. 

Very respectfully, 

Jno. Pitcher, 
Major, Sixth Cavalry^ Acting Superintendent, 

The Secretary of the Interior, 

Washington, Z?. (7. 
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Meteorological record, YdhwsUme Park, Wyoming, 1904-5. 
OCTOBER, 1904. 



Dtte. 



Temperature. 



Pi 



I Cliaracter of 
day. 



3.. 
4- 

5... 

4 

7.'. 

§.. 

S.. 
».. 
II.. 
E.. 
13.. 
M.. 

M.. 
17.. 



66 

65 

60 

54 

62 

52 

66 

49' 

48 

58 

50 

57 , 

60 

63 

43 

35 



•^. I 
45 
42 I 
46 
36 
29 I 
33 ' 



36 ! 

33 I 

32 ' 

34 , 

34 

33 ' 
331 
33 I 
24 , 



«»J?. , Inch, j 

56 ' Cleai-. 

54 ' Do. 

66 i Tr. Partly cloudy. 
48 ' Tr. I Do. 

42 , Clear. 

48 0.01 I Cloudy. 

45 1 .14 Do. 

46 I .01 , Partly doudy. 
42 .09 Do. 

40 .03 ' Cloudy. 

45 1 Clear. 

42 ' Tr. Cloudy. 

46 ' I Partly cloudy. 

46 1 Clear. 

48 1 Do. 

38 I .14 Cloudy. 
30 .25 I Do. 



Temperature. 



r 



Date. 



18 1 

19 ' 

20 

21 ; 

22 

23 i 

24 1 

25 

28 1 

27 ' 

28 

29 1 

30 1 

31 1 

Mean. I 



36 r 17 



46 


29 


53 ' 


30 


59 1 


37 


GO 


32 


61 


35 


45 


27 


55 


21 


65 , 


29 


65 


30 


64 


29 


61 1 


27 


58 , 


30 


56 I 


30 



Character of 
day. 



°^. Inch. 
26 



42 . 
48 I. 

46 . 
48 . 
36 I. 
38 '. 

47 |. 

48 . 

46 ;. 

44 I. 
44 . 

43 ''. 



Partly cloudy. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Qear. 

Partly cloudy. 
Clear. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 



55.8 32.3 44.0 



Atmonherie pre««tf re.— {Reduced to sea level; Inches and hundredths.] Mean, 30.10; highest, 30.56, 
CB ISth; lowest, 29.66. on 15th. 

^ Temperature.— Rwast, 68°, on Ist; lowest, 17*', on 18th; greatest daily range, 36**, on 26th; least 
^Isfly range, 10°, on 16th. Mean for this montlj In 1904, 44°. 

^ind.— Prevailing direction, southwest; total movement, 5,284 miles; maximum velocity (for five 
fflbiutes), 32 miles per hoiur, from west, on 15th. 

i^reciptfotfion.o— Total this month in— 



1S8B. 
1860. 
1«1. 

ise. 

ia». 
1884. 
UK. 



Inches. 
.... 1.32 
.... 1.68 
.... 1.44 

79 

.... 1.34 
89 



Inches. 

1896 0.06 ; 1902. 

1897 1.72 I 1903. 



1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 



2.25 

2.02 

1.22 

.92 



1904. 



Inches. 
... 0.20 
.. .50 
.. .67 



Average of this month 
for 16 years 1.09 



Deficiency of this month as compared with average of sixteen years, 0.42 Inch. 
9vMhine and c2aud«ne««.~N umber of clear days, 15; partly cloudy, 10; cloudy, 6; on which 0.01 inch 
or more of rain fell. 7. 
^nxt^.— Dates of light, 11th, 14th, 15th; dates of heavy, none; date of killing, 17th. 
Total snowfall, 2.8 inches. 

NOVEMBER, 1904. 



Temperature. 




Character of 
day. 



Temperature. I 



Date. 



Partly cloudy. 

Do. 
Clear. 

Do. 

Do. 
Partly cloudy. 
Clear. 
Partly cloudy. 

Do. 
Clear. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Partly cloudy. 
Clouoy. 



Character of 
day. 



17 


44 


18 


42 


19 


30 


20 


38 


21 


46 


22 


45 


23 


61 


24 


43 


25 


45 


26 


52 


27 


51 


28 


38 


29 


34 


30 


45 




Mean. I 47.7 



°F. °^. Inch. 

38 ' Partly cloudy. 

3e I 0.03 Cloudy. 

22 I .02 Partly cloudy. 

32 I I Cloudy. 

40 ! Partly cloudy. 

39 1 Cloudy. 

40 I Partly cloudy. 



32 I 

31 

38 

42 

32 

26 

35 



Tr. 
.12 



25.2 36.4 



Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cloudy. 
Partly cloudy. 



a Records prior to 1904 by post surgeon, United States Army. 
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Meteorological reeordt Yellowstone Park, Wyoming, 190j^5 — Continued. 

Atmotpheric pressure.— [Reduced to sea level; inches and hundredths.] Mean, 30.23; hl^ieet, 30.55, 
on 10th; lowest, 29.85, on mh. 

Temperature.— liigheat, 58°, on 4th; lowest. W, on 19th; greatest daily* range, 34°, on 12th; least 
dally range, 9°, on 16th. Mean for this month in 1904, 36°. 

fftnd.— Prevailing direction, southwest; total movement, 6,749 miles; maximum velocity (for five 
minutes) . 32 miles per hour, from southwest, on 20th. 

PrecipUation.a—Total this month in— 



1889. 
1800. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1896. 



Inches. 
.... 2.19 



2.00 
1.90 
2.51 
.16 
1.30 



1896., 
1897. 
1898. 

1901. 



Inches. > 
.... 3.92 I 
.... 2.98 I 
.... 1.55 

03 I 

.... 1.17 
.... 1.25 



1902. 
1903. 
1904. 



Incbeso 
... 2.35 
... 1-40 

... .18 



» of this month 
} years 



1.50 



Deficiency of this month as compared with average of sixteen years, 1.41 inches. 
Sunshine and cloudiness. —^nmoer of clear days, 9; partly cloudy, 16; cloudy, 5; on which 0.01 inch 
or more of rain fell, 4. 
Total snowfall, 1.6 inches. 

DECEMBER, 1904. 



Temperature. 



Date. 



I op 

1 38 

2 , 29 

3 1 22 

4 ' 26 

5 34 

6 1 34 

7 42 

8 1 37 

9 35 

10 33 

11 1 28 

12 1 27 

13 26 

14 27 

15 1 32 

16 ' 24 

17 29 



20 

11 

1 ' 
1 

18 
22 
25 I 
20 I 
11 I 
10 
13 I 
16 
221 

1^ 1 

18 



ojp. 
29 
20 
12 
14 
20 
21 
30 
30 
30 
26 
20 
18 
20 
22 
27 
20 
24 



I 



Inch. 
0.02 



.10 
Tr. 
Tr. 
Tr. 
.01 
.10 
.01 
Tr. 



I 



Character of 
day. 



Date. 



Temperature. 



Cloudy. 


18 


Clear. 


19 


Partly cloudy. 


1 20 


Clear. 


21 


Do. 


' 22 


Partly cloudy. 


23 


Clear. 


24 


Partly cloudy. 
Cloudy. 


I 25. 

1 26 


Do. 


27. 


Do. 


28. 


Do. 


29 



°.p. 

.: 35 

.1 36 

•I 37 

. 40 

.1 36 

.1 26 

.1 27 

. 23 I 



°F. 
26 
30 
28 
32 
12 

9 
21 

4 



30 
33 
32 
36 
24 
18 
24 
14 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Partly cloudy. 
Do. 



30. 
31. 



10 


9 


17 


10 


26 


3 


37 


20 


38 


32 


35 


25 



Mean. 30.5 



14.9 22.7 



5 



Character of 
day. 



Inch. 
Tr. 
Tr. 



.24 

.03 
.13 
.10 
.01 



.05 



Partly cloudy. 

Do. 
Cloudy. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Clear. 

Do. 

Do. 
Partly cloudy. 
Cloudy. 

Do. 



Atmospheric pressure.— {Reduced to sea level; inches and hundredths.] Mean, 30.17; highest. 30.67, 
on 27th; lowest, 29.50, on 22d. 

7'cmpcra/urc.a— Highest, 42°, on 7th; lowest, 10°, on 27th; greatest daily range, 27°, on 27th; toast 
daily range, 6°, on 19th. Mean for this month in— 

°F. ' °F. I °F. 

1887 21 I 1894 20 11901 22 

1888 22 ' 1895 19 1902 23 

1889 25 1896 28 11903 28 

1890 28 I 1897 19 I 1904 23 

1891 18 11898 17 

1892 16 11899 19 1 Mean of this month for 

1893 24 1900 24 I 18 years 22 

Average daily excess of this month as compared with mean of 18 years, 1°. 

H^iTkf.— Prevailing direction, south; total movement, 6,111 miles; maximum velocity ^for five min- 
utes) , 30 miles per hour, from northwest, on 15th. 
Precipitation. o — Total this month in— 



1887. 
1889. 



Inches. 
... 2.41 



1891. 
1892. 



1896., 
1897., 



1894. 



2.77 

2.17 , 

1.91 I 1900 1.18 

1.34 , 1901 2.53 



1899. 



Inches. 
... 1.29 
... .46 
... .80 
... .67 
1.90 



1902. 
1903. 
1904. 



Inches. 
... 0.85 
... .40 
... 1.19 



Avera^ of this month 
for 17 years 1.86 



Deficiency of this month as compared with average of seventeen years, 0.67 inch. 
Sunshine and ciouditi«»«.— Number of clear days, 7; partly cloudy, 8; cloudy, 16; on which 0.01 inch 
or more of rain fell, 12. 
Total snowfall (unmelted), 15.1 inches. 



o Records prior to 1904 by post sui-geon. United States Army. 
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MdwnHo^uxil record, Tdhwstone Park, Wyoming, idO-^-^—Continued. 
JANUARY, 1905. 



Temperature. 



D«te. 




S 



14 
18 


Inck., In. 
0.5 


24 


1 


20 




15 
14 


Tr. 1 Tr. 


10 
10 
8 


.06 .4 
Tr. .4 


3 


1 . 


—5 








16 




24 
32 


.02; .3 


36 
35 


.03 , .3 



Character of I 



Character of 
day. 




Ahnotvheric presmre.— {Reduced to sea level; Inches and hundredths.] Mean, 30.28; highest, 30.75^ 
«i2d; lowest, &.98, on 16th. 

Temperttture.t^—BlOieatj 43**, on 25th; lowest, —16", on Slst; greatest daily range, 26°, on 30th; least 
<lsll7 range, 7**, on 22d. Mean for this month in— 



1887., 
1S88. 

1880. 
1»1., 
1»2.. 
1%. 
18M.. 



T. 




19 


1805 


11 


1896 


15 


•1897 


10 


1898 


20 


1^9 


16 


1900 


17 


1901 


17 


1902 



op. I 

19 , 1903. 
26 1904. 

16 , 1905. 

15 I 
20 
22 I 
21 I 

17 I 



Mean of this month 
for 19 years 



23 
19 
20 



IS 



Absolute maximum for this month for nineteen years, 49**; absolute minimum for this month for 
nineteen years, —41**; average daily excess of this month as compared with mean of nineteen years* 
U°; accumulated excess since January 1, 56°; average daily excess since January 1, 1.8°. 

PrecipUationA— Total this month, 0.25 inch; snowfall, 3.9 inches; greatest precipitation in twenty- 
four hours, 0.12 inch, on 29th; snow on the ground at end of month, 2.6 inches. Total precipitation this 
month In— 



ISO. 
U91., 



1883.. 

1»4. 



Inches. 
... 7.70 
... 3.93 
... 1.05 
... 6.70 
... .48 
... 1.40 
... 1.82 
... 1.82 



Inches. 



1895. 



1897. 
I 1898., 

1899., 
I 1900. 

1901. 
I 1902. 



4.76 


1903 


2.21 


1904 


1.12 


1905 


.31 




4.21 




.90 




2.26 




.96 





Inches. 
... 0.60 

... .9a 

... .25 



Average of this 
month for 19 years . 2. 28 



Deficiency of this month as compared ^th average of nineteen years, 2.03 inches; accumulated defi- 
dency since January 1. 2.03 inches. 

IFiiid.— Prevailing direction, south; total movement, 4,389 miles; average hourly velocity, 5.9; maxi- 
mum velocity (for five minutes), 26 miles per hour, from southwest, on 2oth. 

Veather.—SumbeT of clear days, 2; partly cloudy, 13; cloudy, 16; on which 0.01 inch or more of 
precipitation occurred, 6. 



a Records prior to 1904 by post surgeon. United States Army. 
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Meteorologi4xd reeordf YeQowsUme Park, Wyoming^ i90-^r-5— Continued. 

FEBRUARY, 1906. 



Date. 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8., 

9. 
10. 
11., 
12. 
13., 
14., 
15.. 



Temi)erature. 



6 

.a 



Character of 



F. °F °F. 

3 1-21 I - 9 

5 -10 , - 2 

29 -10 

8 

1 

4 

14 

8 

3 



301 
31 
35 
27 
21 I 
18 I 

8 -20 
-11 -32 

1 -36 
13-5 
24 I- 6 
35 - 1 



f 

Inch 



day. 



Date. 



10 
19 
16 
20 
20 ' 0.01 



.02 



-22 

-18 
4 
9 
17 



.02 
.06 



P.ct. 

100 Clear. 1 

23 Partly cloudy. I 
87 Clear. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Partly cloudy. 
Do. 
Do. 
30 Cloudy. 
100 Clear. 
SO Do. 

40 Partly cloudy. 
100 Clear. 
100 Do. 



•1 
100 
100 

73 , 

37 I 
58 



16... 
17... 
18... 
19... 
20... 
21... 
22... 
23... 
24... 
25... 
26... 
27... 
28... 

Mean 



Temperature. 



a 



'."-8 

I 27 I 
I 30 

28 
: 20 

22 I 

29 
I 28 ' 

24 
I 18 
I 16 , 



°F. 
12 
11 
20 
34 
34 
36 
35 
32 
38 
38 
34 
34 
33 



29.1 I 4.8 17.0 



I i 



Inch.P.ct. 

Tr. I 86 

I 100 

i 80 

57 

.33 I 31 

■ 69 

' 100 

j 60 

! 36 

98 

Tr. i 98 

I 100 

100 



Character of 
day. 



Clear. 

Do. 
Partly cloudy. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Clear. 
Partly cloudy. 

Do. 
Clear. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 



Atmospheric pressure.— [Reduced to sea level; Inches and hundredths.] Mean, 30.24; hl^^est, 30.60, 
on 14th; lowest, 29.77, on 8th. 

r^mpero/ur^.a— Highest, 50°, on 22d; lowest, — 36<*, on 12th; greatest daily range, 39'*, on 3d; lea^t 
dally range. 9° on 20th. Mean for this month in— 



1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 



14 1894.. 
27 I 1.S95., 
20 l^■9rt., 
18 i 1897.. 
14 1W8., 
24 I 1899. 



16 I 1901 18 



F. 

12 


1902 


19 


1903 


2.') 


1904 


20 


1905 


25 




11 





27 
13 
21 
17 



Mean of this month 
for 18 years 19 



Absolute maximum for this month for eighteen years, 50°; absolute minimum for thla month for 
nineteen years,- 36°; average daily deficiency of tliis month as compared with mean of eighteen years, 2° 

PrecipUation.a — Total this month, 0.60 inch; snowfall, 7.5 inches; greatest precipitation In twenty- 
four hours, 0.33 inch, on 20th; snow on the ground at end of month, 0.2 inch. Total precipitation this 
month in— 



1887 


IIICIIUS. 

4.65 ' 1895 


1888 


2.02 1896 


1889 


1.93 1897 


1890 


6.65 1898 


1891 2.79 1899 


1892 2.10 1900 


1893 


.79 1 HJOl 


1894 1.12 1902 



Inches. 
.... 0.34 
.... 2.07 

80 

.... 1.21 
.... 3.40 
.... 1.65 

72 

61 



1903. 
1904. 
1905. 



Inches. 
... 0-25 
... 1.50 
... .60 



Average of this 
month for 19 yean . 1. 85 



Deficiency of tliis month as compared with average of nineteen years, 1.25 inches; accumulated defi- 
ciency since January 1, 3.28 inches. 

IKiTid.— Prevailing direction, south; total movement, 4,746 miles; averagehourly velocity, 7.1; maxi- 
mum velocity (for five minutes), 27 miles per hour, from northwest, on 8th. 

W eaiher. ^Sumber of clear days, 16; partly cloudy, 11; cloudy, 1; on which 0.01 Inch or more of 
precipitation occurred, 6. 

Miscellaneous phenomena {dates oO*— Auroras, 3d. 

a Records prior to 1904 by post surgeon. United States Army. 
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MeUorciofficdl record, YdUm^oM Park, Wyoming, 1904r-S — Continued. 
MARCH, 1905. 



Date. 



I... 
2... 
3... 
4... 
5... 
6... 

k'.. 

9... 
W... 
11... 
12... 
13... 
14.. 
15... 
W.. 
17... 



Temperature. 



^ 


i 




t 


1 


1 


, 


•a 
1 


'if. 


°F. 


^F. 


Inch. 


53 


20 


36 




60 


22 


41 




57 


24 


40 




58 


26 


42 




54 


25 


40 




44 


27 


36 


0.02 


40 


IS 


29 




55 


22 


38 




44 


26 


35 


Tr. 


36 


18 


27 


.01 


18 


5 


12 


.28 


25 


5 


15 


.02 


44 


12 


28 




50 


30 


40 


.07 


51 


26 


38 




52 


25 


38 




54 


28 


" 





Character of 
day. 



P.ctJ 
100 Clear. 

86 Do. 

100 i Do. 

78 I Partly cloudy 

72 ' Do. 

9 . Cloudy. 
100 Clear. 
100 Do. 

88 I Partly cloudy. 

63 I Do. 

36 Cloudy. 

39 i Do. 
...J Do. 

32 Do. 

57 , Partly cloudy 

38 I Do. 

53 , Do. 



Temperature. 



Date. 




Character of 
day. 



Cloudy. 

Do. 
Partly cloudy. 
Cloudy. 
Partly cloudy. 
Cloudy. 

Do. 
Partly cloudy. 
Cloudy. 
Partly cloudy. 

Do. 
Cloudy. 

Do. 
Clear. 



Atmospheric pressure.— iJReduced to sea level; inches and hundredths.] Mean, 29.99: highest, 30.46, 
on 2d; lowest, S.44, on 29th. 

Temperature. a^Uitt)ieBt, 60°, on 2d; lowest, 5°, on 11th; greatest daily range, 38°, on 2d; least 
daily range, 11°, on 19th. Mean for this month in— 



1887. 

im. 

18S9. 
U90. 

]»1. 

1802. 



36 ' 1894 27 I 

23 1896 25 , 

36 i 1897 20 

26 1898 21 

22 1899 23 , 

28 I 1900 34 I 



1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 



25 
29 
26 
32 



24 I 1901. 



27 



Mean of this month 
for 18 years 27 



Absolute maximum for this month for eighteen years, 60°; absolute minimum for this month for 
nineteen years, —22°; average dally excess of this month as compared with mean of eighteen years, 
5.4°: accumulated exoess since January 1, 1.67°; average daily excess since January 1, 1.9^. 

Precipitation.^ — Total this month, 1.41 inches; snowfall, 17.1 inches; greatest precipitation in twenty- 
four hours, 0.32 inch, on 26th; snow on the ground at end of month. 0.2 inch. Total precipitation 
this month in— 



1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1801. 
1892. 
1833. 
18N. 



Inches. 

.... 3.12 

.... .53 

.... 4.92 

.... 2.41 

... 3.05 

... .96 

... 2.30 



1895. 



1897. 
1898. 



1900. 
1901. 



Inches. 
.... 2.79 
.... 2.62 
.... 1.06 
.... 1.40 
.... 3.00 
.... 3.13 
.... 1.46 



1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 



Inches. 
... 2.46 
... .85 
... 2.98 
... 1.41 



Average of this 
month for 18 years . 2. 08 

D^dency of this month as compared with average of eighteen years, 0.67 inch; accumulated defl- 
dcDcy since January 1, 3.95 inches. 

ITtnd.- Prevailing direction, south; total movement, 5,623 miles; average hourly velocity, 7.6; maxi- 
mum velocity (for five minutes), 32 miles per hour, from northwest, on ^th. 

Weather. --S\xmheT of clear days, 6; partly cloudy, 12; cloudy, 13; on which 0.01 inch or more of 
precipitation occurred, 14. 



« Records prior to 1904 by post surgeon, United States Army. 
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Meteorological record, TdUnoetone PaHtf Wyoming^ 190^— ContinuecL 
APRIL, 1905. 



Date. 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 



Temperature. 





OF. 




47 





46 


.... 


35 


.... 


53 




57 





60 




61 





56 





33 





32 




50 




50 





54 





46 




39 




27 



°F. I Inch 

30 

32 

27 I 0.06 

32 ' 

40 

44 I 

46 I 

44 .25 

26 , .40 

44 

28 

38 

38 I 

32 I .01 

31 .05 
23 , .36 



Character of 
day. 



P.ct: 

100 ^ 

76 ( 

851 
100 
100 
100 

87 ' 

41 

13 

83 
100 I 

81 

57 

^1 



Clear. 
Partly cloudy 

Do. 
Clear. 

Do. 

Do. 
Partly cloudy 

Do. 
Cloudy. 
Clear. 

Do. 
Partly cloudy 

Do. 

Do. 
Cloudy. 

Do. 



Date. 




Character of 
day. 



Partly cloudy. 

Do. 
Cloudy. 
Partly cloudy. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 
Cloudy. 
Partly cloudy. 
Cloudy. 

Do. 



Atmospheric pr««»ur«.— [Reduced to sea level; Inchea and hundredths.] Mean, 29.95; highest, 30.46, 
on 4th; lowest, 29.43, on 12th. 

rcmperaittrc.o— Highest, 61®, on 25th; lowest, 7®, on 11th; greatest daily range, 43*, on 11th; least 
daily range, 8°, on 16th. Mean for this month in— 



1887 39 1894. 



43 


1896 


43 


1897 


39 


1898 


41 


1899 


32 


1900 


31 


1901 



1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 

Absolute maximimi for this month for eighteen years, 77°; absolute TnininniTn for this month for 
nineteen years, zero; average daily deficiency of this month as compared with mean of eighteen years, 
0.6"; accumulated excess since January 1, 1.49°; average daily excess since January 1, 1.2*. 

Pr€c»pttcUton.«— Total this month, 1.52 inchea; snowfall, 11.9 inches; greatest precipitation in twenty 
four hours, 0.59 inch, on 8th and 9th. Total precipitation this month in— 



1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 



37 
37 
39 
37 



Mean of this month 
forlSyears 38 



1887. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 



Inches. 
.... 1.40 



1.39 

as 

.92 
.97 
1.87 



1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 



Inches. 
.... 0.61 
.... 1.29 
.... 1.21 

95 

.... 2.30 
.... 1.93 
.... 1.08 



1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 



Inches. 
... 2.14 
... .89 
... .96 
... 1.52 



Average of this month 
forlSyears 1.25 



Excess of this month as compared with average of eighteen years, 0.27 Inch; accumulated defideocy 
since January 1, 3.68 inches. 

TTiTuf.— PrBvaillng direction, southwest; total movement, 5,182 miles; average hourly velocity, 7.2; 
maximum velocity (for five minutes) . 38 miles per hour, from south, on 26th. 

Weather.— ^umhiiv of clear days, 6; partly cloudy, 17; cloudy, 7; on which 0.01 inch or more of pre- 
cipitation occurred, 10. 

Miscellaneous phenomena {dates o/).— Solar halos, 12th, 13th, and 24th. 



a Records prior to 1904 by post surgeon, United States Army. 



ACTING SUPERINTENDENT YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 23 

MeUorciogicdl record, YeUowstone Park, Wyoming, iWjJr-5— Continued. 
MAY, 1905. 




Character of 
day. 



Temperature. 



Partly cloudy. ' 
Cloudy. 

Do. 
Partly cloudy. 

Do. 
Clear. 
Partly cloudy. 

Do. 



'Date. 



F. 

27... 
28... 
29... 
30. 



-F,, 



Cloudy. 


18... 


, ^ 


28 


Do. 


• 19... 


' 60 ' 


24 


Do. 


20... 


65 , 


33 


Partly cloudy. 


• 21... 


; 44 ! 


30 


Do. 


22... 


53 


25 


Do. 


23... 


49 , 


35 


Do. 


24... 


56 


34 


aoudy. 


1 25... 


' 66 1 


32 


Do. 


' 28... 


44 


36 



op. . Inch}p.ct.\ 
36 ' 0.24 . 19 I 

I 100 

.15 I 49 

.18 

.10 



42 



37 
39 I 
42 I. _ 
45 I Tr. 
44 '^'* 



49 
52 
00 
64 I 
31... 71 I 



40 I 

41 

44 ' 

50 

51 

54 



.40 

.40 ' 

.04 

.04, 

.01 

.01 



40 
56 
14 
30 
49 

'is' 

22 
25 
59 
53 



Character of 
day. 



Cloudy. 
Clear. 
Partly cloudy. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cloudy. 

Do. 
Partly cloudy. 
Cloudy. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Partly cloudy. 

Do. 



Mean52.5 31.6 I 42.0 ' 



Atnu^spheric pressure.— {Reduced to sea level; inches and hundredths.] Mean, 29.88; highest, 30.28, 
onieth; lowest. 29.32, on 9th. 

Temperature.a—B.iibBBt, 71*, on 31st; lowest, 21"*, on 5th; greatest dally range, 40*, on 16th; least 
daily range, 8*, on 3d. Mean for this month in— 



1887.. 
1888.. 
18B9.. 
1890.. 

ia>.. 

18B3. 

18N.. 



F. 




49 


1896 


46 


1896 


47 


1897 


50 


1898 


60 


1899 


42 


1900 


43 


1901 


60 


1902 



46 ' 
41 
54 I 
46 
42 i 
60 , 
62 ' 
48 , 



1904. 
1906. 



45 
45 
42 



Mean of this month 
for 19 years 



47 



Absolute maximum for this month for eighteen years, 89°; absolute minimum for this month for 
nineteen years, 15°; average daily deficiency of this month as compared with mean of nineteen years, 
^7*; accumulated excess ^ce January 1, 3*. 

Precipitation.— Total this month. 2.46 inches; snowfaU, 6.7 Inches; greatest precipitation in twenty- 
four hours, 0.48 inch, on 8th and 9th. Total precipitation this month in— 



1S89. 
1890.. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 



Inches. 
.... 1.40 
.... 2.00 
.... 2.12 
.... 2.06 
.... 1.01 
.... 2.26 
.... 1.68 



1806.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 
1899. 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902., 



Inches. 
.... 3.85 
.... 1.66 
.... 1.95 
.... 2.52 
.... 2.42 
.... 2.72 
.... 1.69 



1903. 
1904. 
1905. 



Inches. 
... 0.65- 
... 1.31 
... 2.46 



Average of this month 
fori/ years 1.97 



Ezoeas of this month as compared with average of seventeen years, 0.49 inch; accumulated deficiency 
since January 1, 3.19 inches. 

JFt'Tid.— Prevailing direction, northwest; total movement. 5,722 miles; average hourly velocity, 7.7; 
Dmmum velocity (for five minutes) , 40 miles per hour, from west, on 20th. 

partly cloudy, 15; cloudy, 14; on which 0.01 inch or more of pre- 



W«a/Aer.— Numoer of clear days 
clpitatlon occurred, 18. 

Miscellaneous phenomena (dates of). 
16th, 25th; heavy, 5th, 19th. 



-Thunderstorms, 8th, 17th, 27th. Frost: Light, 6th, 7th, 11th, 



• Records prior to 1904 by post surgeon, United States Army. 



24 ACTING SUPERINTENDBNT YBLL0W8T0NB NATIONAL PARK. 
Miteorologioal record, YeOawrion^Park, Wyomingf 190^^5— Cootiimad. 

JUNE, 1006. 



Date. 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4.. 

6. 

6., 

7.. 

8. 

9. 
10.. 
11.. 
12. 
13.. 
14., 
15.. 
16.. 



Temperature. 



75 
73 
74 
70 
55 
67 
77 
70 
49 
58 
68 
65 
64 
67 
55 
55 



44 

44 I 

42 I 
40 
44 i 
36 
42 • 
40 
39 I 
42 ; 
40 

35 ; 

37 I 
37 

31 I 



57 
58 
59 
56 
48 
56 
56 
56 
44 
48 
55 
52 
50 
52 
46 
43 



I 



I 



Character of 
day. 



Inch. I 

Partly cloudy. 

......-■ Do. 

I Do. 

Tr. I Do. 
0.01 Cloudy. 

Partly cloudy. 

' Clear. 

. 41 Partly cloudy. 

.43 , Cloudy. 

.11 I Do. 
Clear. 

.25 I Partly cloudy. 
I Do. 

.04 ' Do. 

. 13 Cloudy. 
Partly cloudy. 



Date. 



17.... 
18.... 
19.... 
20.... 
21.... 
22.... 
23.... 
24.... 
25.... 
26.... 
27.... 
28.... 
29.... 
30.... 

Mean 



Temperature. 



40 
52 
59 
62 
67 
62 
41 
48 
56 
64 
71 
65 
71 
73 



62.4 



29 



37.8 



34 
40 
46 
50 
50 
50 
38 
41 
48 
54 
56 
50 
54 
56 



i 



Inch. 
1.04 



.04 
.31 
.08 
.20 



50.1 



Character of 
daj. 



Cloudy 
Clear. 

Do. 
Partly cloudy.' 

Dc 
Cloudy. 

Do. 

Do. 
Partly cloudy. 
Clear. 

Do. 

Do. 
Partly cloudy. 

D 



AtTnospheric i>rtf«««re.— [Reduced to aea level; Inches and hundredths.] Mean, 29.84; highest, 20X3(7, 
on 11th; lowest, 29.60, on 4th. • 

Temperature.a—'Highest, 77^, on 7th; lowest, 28^, on 18th; greatest daily range, 41**, on 7th; least 
daily range, 7°, on 23a. Mean for this month In— 



'F. I 



<»F. t 



1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 



57 


1895 


55 


1896 


57 


1897 


54 


1898 


61 


1899 


52 


1900 


55 


1901 


58 


1902 



51 


1903 


56 


1904 


54 


1905 


55 




53 




52 




50 




54 





•F. 
67 
62 

60 



Mean of this month 
for 19 years 64 



Absolute maximum for this month for nineteen years, 92°; absolute minimum for this month for 
nineteen years, 20°; average dally deficiency of this month as compared with mean, of nineteen yean, 
3.7°; accumulated deficiency since January 1. 1.08°; avera«:e daily aeflciency since January 1, 0.6*. 

Precipitation.a— Total this month, 3.05 inches; snowfall^ 8 incnes; greatest precipitation in twenty- 
four hours, 1.04 inches, on 17th. Total precipitation this month in— 



Inches, i 



892. 
893. 

.894. 



0.66 


1896 


.94 


1897 


3.03 


1898 


1.46 


1899 


.38 


1900 


3.10 


1901 


2.71 


1902 



Inches. 
.... 0.73 
.... 2.34 
.... 2.67 
.... 1.90 
.... 1.17 
.... 1.43 
.... 1.87 



1903.. 
1904.. 
1905. 



Inches. 
... 0.90 
... 1.03 
... 3.06 



Average of this month 
for 17 years 1.73 



Excess of this month as compared with average of seventeen years, 1.32; aoctmiulated deficiency 
since January 1, 1.87 inches. 

W'tTwi.— Prevailing direction, southwest: total movement, 5,006 miles; average hourly velocity, 7; 
maximum velocity (for five minutes), 37 miles per hour, from southwest, on 27th. 

Weather.— iiumher of clear days, 7; partly cloudy, 15; cloudy, 8; on which 0.01 Inch or more of pre- 
cipitation occurred. 12. 

Miscellaneous phenomena {dates o/).— Solar halos. Ist, 2d; hall, 8th; thunderstorms, 4th, 8th, 12th, 
14th, 24th. Frost: Light. 13th, 16th, 19th: heavy, 18th. 



a Records prior to 1904 by post surgeon. United States Army. 



ACTING SUPEBINTENDENT YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PAKE. 26 
Meteorologiedl neordj Tdlcw8ton$ Park, Wyoming, i^.(m5— Continued. 

JULY, 1906. 




Charaoterof 
day. 



Cloudy. 

Partly cloudy. 

Clear. 

Partly cloudy. 21. 

Clear. 

Partly cloudy. 

Clear. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Partly cloudy. 
Clear. 

Do. 
Partly cloudy. 

Do. 
Clear. 

Do. 




Character of 
day. 



Clear. 

Partly cloudy. 

Clear. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Partly cloudy 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Clear. 
Partly cloudy 

Do. 



Atmospheric prcMurc— {Reduced to sea level; inches and hundredths.] Mean, 29.99: Iiighest. 30.27, 
<»8th;rowe8t, 29.71 onllth. 

Temperature, o— Highest, 84°, on 10th; lowest, 36°, on 3d; greatest dally range, 42°, on 9th; least daily 
iaiige,20°,onl8t. Mean for this month in— 



W87. 

18».. 
1«0. 

m. 

l»2. 
1*4. 



°F. 
64 
64 
63 
66 
60 
62 



°F. 1 

1895 60 I 1902. 

1896 62 I 1903., 

1897 60 I 1904. 

1898 62 I 1905. 

61 

61 

67 



°F. 
68 
60 
68 
60 



1900., 
1901.. 



Mean of this month for 
18 years 



62 



Absolute maximum for this month for eighteen years, 96°; absolute minimum for this month for eight- 
wn years, 30°; average daily deficiency of this month as compared with mean of eighteen years, 2.1°; 
ucumulated deficiency since January 1, 1.73°; average daily deficiency since January 1, 0.8°. 

i*r«cipi;a/ion o.— Total this month, 1.38 inches; greatest precipitation in twenty-four hours, 0.75 inch, 
00 15th. Total precipitation this month in— 



ine. 
i«o.. 
1*1. , 

1»2. 
l«8. 
1»4. 
1S95., 



Inches. 
.... 0.56 



3.15 

.98 
.99 
.99 
.57 



Inches. ; 



1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 



2.09 


1903 


1.11 


1904 


1.15 


1905 


1.42 




.80 




.92 




2.29 





Inches. 
... 0.55 
... 1.11 
... 1.38 



Average of this month 
for 1/ years 1.24 



Excess of this month as compared with average of seventeen years, 0.14 inch; accumulated deficiency 
•toce January 1, 1.73 inches. 

™<»id.— Prevailing direction, southwest; total movement, 4.742 miles; average hourly velocity, 6; 
DAximum velocity (for five minutes) , 33 miles per hour, from northwest, on 23<1. 

l^tttfA^r.— Number of clear days, 16; partly cloudy, 14: cloudy, 1; on which 0.01 inch or more of pre- 
mutation occurred, 9. 

Jfifcellaneous phenomena (dates o/).— Hail, 11th, 31st; thunderstorms, 1st, 10th, 11th, 14th, 15th, 20th, 
2M,24th, 2.5th, 26th, 28th, 30th, 31st. Frost: Light, 3d. 



o Records prior to 1904 by post surgeon. United States Army. 



26 ACTING SUPERINTENDENT YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 



Meteorclogieal record, YeUorvsUme Park, Wyoming, lOOj^rS — Continued. 
AUGUST, 1905. 



Temperature. I 



Temperature. 



Date. 



1... 

2... 

3... 

4... 

6... 

6... 

7... 

8... 

9... 
10... 
11... 
12... 
13... 
14... 
16... 
16... 
17... 



I 



76 
81 

77 I 

78 , 

81 I 
84 
85 
79 
70 I 
78 
76 
80 , 



63 I 



I I , C^^i«^<>' Date. 



§ I « 



day. 



OJf. 

60 
63 
65 
62 
60 
60 
65 
67 
63 
58 
60 
60 
64 
61 
55 
50 
54 



' Inch, 

jTr. 

I "6. 03" 



Tr. 

' "tV.' 
.01 

I -^' 
i '.08' 



'1 



Tr. 



°Q I 

P.ct. 

80 I 
74 
51 
81 
59 I 
96 
81 
100 
43 
20 
69 I 
49 
,53 I 
92 I 
82 , 

^ I 
21 



s 






Character of 
day. 



F. ""F. I ""F. llnch.P.cL 



54 



Clear. I, 18---i 71 38 

Partly cloudy. 'I 19...! 79 i 41 

Do. I 20... I 82 50 

Clear. 21... 

Partly cloudy.' 22... 

Clear. 23... 

Partly cloudy.: 24... 

Clear. , 2.5... 

Partly cloudy.' 26... 

Cloudy. I 27... 

Partly cloudy. 28... 

Do. ,29... 

Do. I 30... 

Clear 31.. 

Do. 
Cloudy. jMean 76.3 '46.8 61.6 

Db. I I 



79 
77 , 
75 
83 
72 
76 • 
80, 
79 I 
80 
76 I 



l:;rT-l: 



46 ' 

52 

51 

46 

57 

52 

49 

54 

52 I 

56 , 

46 , 



66 

62 

64 0.05 

63 I .14 
64 
64 
64 
64 



Tr. 



Tr. 



Tr. 



78 
99 
65 
88 
40 
73 
90 
24 
62 
61 

100 
96 
68 

100 



Partly cloudy. 

C lear. 

Partly cloudy. 

Clear. 

Partly cloudy. 

Do. 
Clear. 
Cloudy. 
Partly cloudy. 

Do. 
Clear. 

Do. 
Partly cloudy. 
Clear. 



Atmospheric pre5.mrc.— [Reduced to sea level; inches and hundredths.] Mean, 29.97; highest. 30.27, 
on 6th; lowest. 29.6.5, on 15th. 

Temperature, a— Highest, &')", on 8th: lowest. 36°, on 16th; greatest dally range, 41°, on 6th; least 
daily range, 15°, on 25th. Mean for tliia mouth in— 



1887. 
188.S. 



1890. 
1891. 



1S94. 



°F. I °F. I 

61 I 1895 62 . 1902. 

61 I 1806 CO ' 1903. 

64 I 1897 62 1904. 

61 l.^S 63 1905. 

62 ' iwrj 57 

61 I 1900 61 

68 , 1901 63 I 



59 
61 
60 
62 



Mean of this month for 
18 yews 



Absolute maximum for this month for nineteen years. 93°: absolute minimum for this month lor 
eighteen years, 30°; average daily excess or delicicncy of this month as comj)are<l with mean of eigtiteen 
years, 0.0°; accumulated deficiency since January 1, 1.73°; average daily deficiency since January 1, 0.7°. 

PrecipiUUion a.— Total this month, 0.32 inch; greatest precipitation in twenty-four hours, 0ll9 inchr 
on 22d and 23d. Total precipitation this month in— 



Inches. I 

... 0.64 ; 

.... 1.77 I 

... 1.22 ! 
... .64 I 

... 1.06 ' 

... 1.75 
... .72 , 



Inches. | 



Inches. 



1S96 


0.37 


1M)7 


.57 


lKt>S 

1K9M 


2.05 

2.23 


HJOO 


29 


1*101 


1.65 


1902 


61 



1903 






0.45 


1904. 






1.11 


1905. 






.32 


Average 
for 17 


of this month 
years 


1.03 



1889 

1890 

1891 : 

1892 

1893 

1894 f... 

1895 

Deflciencyof this month as com ;)a red with average of seventeen years, 0.71 inch; accumulated defi- 
ciency since January 1, 2.44 inches. 

Wind. -Prevailing direction, southwest: total movement, 5,247 miles; average hourly vedocity,7; 
maximum velocity (for five minute?), 33 miles per hour, from west, on 9th. 

IV eat her. —Svimher of clear days, 12; partly cloudy, 15; cloudy, 4; on which 0.01 Inch or more of pre- 
cipitation occurred, 6. 

Mitcellaneoiis phenomena (date-f of). —UaIos: Solar, 16th, 24th; lunar, 11th. Thunderstorms, Ist, 2d, 
3d, 7th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 22(1, 27th, 29th. Frost: Light, 16th. 

a Records prior to 1904 by post surgeon, United States Army. 



ACTTNQ SUPERINTENDENT YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 27 

MeUardogioal recordy YdlowsUme Park, Wyoming, 190^-6 — Continued. 
SEPTEMBER, 1905. 



Temperature. 



Site. 



3 



. .66 

. 74 

_ 75 

. 67 

. 69 

. 72 

. 75 

. 74 

. 75 

. 75 

. 74 

.1 68 

J 64 

. 66 

. 69 






50 
54 
58 
57 
56 
54 
56 
58 
58 
60 
61 
60 
54 
50 
50 
50 



Inch. P.ct. 
100 



0.01 
.06 



Tr. 



Tr. 
.02 
Tr. 



Chiiracter of 
day. 



Temperature. 



Date.. 



Clear. 

Do. 

Partly cloudy. 
Cloudy. 
Partly cloudy. 
Clear. 

Do. 
Partly cloudy. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Clear. 

Partly cloudy 
Clear. 
Partly cloudy 

Do. 



17... 
18... 
19... 
20... 
21... 
22... 
23... 
24... 



! B 



OQ 



26..., 65 

27... 73 

28... I 68 

29... I 41 

30... I 44 



44 

42 
50 
60 
61 
61 
62 
58 
52 
56 
57 
54 
36 
36 



Inch. P. ct. 
0.01 ; 44 
90 



I 



100 
63 
74 
100 
100 
.04 28 



Tr. 



Character of 
day. 



.01 



Mean 68.3 39.4 I 53.8 



.11 
.91 
Tr. 



50 



Partly cloudy* 
Clear. 

Do. 
Partly cloudy. 

Do. 
Clear. 

Do. 
Partly cloudy. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cloudy. 
Partly cloudy. 



I 



I 



Atmospheric pre««ttre.— [Reduced to sea level; inches and Ivundredths.] Mean, 29.03; highest, 30.28, 
OB 2d; lowest, 20.45, on 28tfa. 

r«aip«ra<ur«.a— Highest, 83°, on 23d; lowest, 25°, on 18th; greatest daily range, 41°, on 23d; least 
iafly range, 11°, on 29th. Mean for this month in— 



18S7. 



WO.. 
1891.. 
1892.. 
1894. 



F. 
56 


1895. 


50 


1896. 


50 


1897. 


53 


1898. 


52 


1899. 


55 


1900. 


54 


1901. 



op 

50 
49 
55 
52 
55 
50 
48 



1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 



Mean of this month for 
18 years 



51 



52 
54 



52 



! Absolute maximum for this month for nineteen years, 88°; absolute minimum for this month for 
[C^teen years, 0°: average daily excess of this month as compared with mean of eighteen years, 1.4°; 
lucumulated d^ciency since January 1, 1.31°; average daily deticiency since January 1, 0.5°. 
; PrteipUaJtwnA—Toi^ this month, 1.17 inches; snowfall, 7.1 inches; greatest precipitation in twenty- 
; tonr hours, 0.96 inch, on 28th and 29th; snow on the ground at end of month, trace. Total precipitation 
fUs montii in— 



1889. 
18B0. 
1891. 
UB2. 
1893.. 
1894. 
1895. 



Inches, 
... 0.59 
... .19 
... 1.74 
... 1.60 
... 1.44 
... .71 
... .43 



1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901., 
1902. 



Inches. 
... 1.10 
... .31 
... .90 
... .90 
... .87 
... 2.85 
... .90 



1903. 
1904. 
1905. 



Inches. 
... 0.60 
... .73 
... 1.17 



Average of this month 
for 17 years 1.00 



\ of this month as compared with average of seventeen years, 0.17 inch; accumulated defldenoy 

iiooe January 1, 2.27 inches. 

Witid. — Prevailing direction, southwest; total movement, 6,034 miles; average hourly velocity, 8; 
maximum velocity (for five minutes) , 37 miles per hour, from southwest, on 28th. 
i W'eatA^r.— Number of dear days, 10; partly cloudy, 18; cloudy, 2; on which 0.01 indi or more of pre- 
jdpitation occurred, 8. 

I UitceUaneou* phenomena (dates of ).—'H.tXtM: Solar, 9th. Thunderstorms, 4th, 5th. Frost: Light, 
; Ist, 2d, 15th, 16th, 19th, 30th; heavy, 18th. 



a Records prior to 1904 by the post suiigeon, United States Army. 
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REPORT OF THE ACTING SUPERINTENDENT OF 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 



Office of Superintendent, 
Yellowstone Park, Wyo.^ October 3, 1906. 
Sib: I have the honor to submit the following report of the condi- 
tion of affairs in the Yellowstone National Park and its management 
since the fiscal year ended June 30, 1905: 

IMPROVEMENTS ABOUT THE ROOSEVELT ARCH AT NORTH ENTRANCE TO 

THE PARK. 

The alfalfa field, which was planted two years ago near the Roose- 
velt Arch, has proved to be a complete success, and the hay cut from 
it was the salvation of the antelope herd and the means of keeping 
them almost entirely within the limits of the park during the past 
winter, and sent them off to their summer range in fine condition 
when the spring opened up. 

I regret to report that the 12 small sequoia trees {Serpuna gigantea) 
from tne giant forests in the Sequoia National Park. California, which 
were planted near the arch and on the plateau at the Mammoth Hot 
Springs have all died. These trees were carefully planted by a pro- 
fessional gardener, in accordance with the instructions which came with 
them, and during the winter they were partially protected by being 
covered with barrels which had holes bored thru tl>em, and which were 
also raised above the ground so as to give all of the light and air needed. 

BOUNDARY SURVEY. 

It is again recommended that an appropriation be secured from Con- 
gress to the amount of $2,000 for the purpose of plainly marking the 
boundaries of the park in such a way that persons unfamiliar with the 
country can not cross it without being aware of the fact. 

FOREST FIRES. 

During the past summer we have again been remarkably free from 
forest fires. Only one fire which bid fair to be of any consequence was 
started, and this was auickly extinguished by tha troops from Fort 
Yellowstone before it nad gotten tnoroly under way. A few camp 
fireS were left burning by tourists, but these were extinguished by the 
regular patrols and scouts. 

[telephone LINES. 

The telephone system in the park is still in a very unsatisfactory 
condition, so far as the administration and police of the park is con- 
cerned, and it will greatly facilitate matters in this direction when 

5 
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the Government owns it§ own line thruout the park, and this will prob- 
ably be an accomplished fact before the winter sets' in. 

The Yellowstone Park Association has authorized the War Depart- 
ment to put lip cross arms on their Doles, on which they have but one 
wire, ana as we now have on hand tne necessary wire and insulators, 
but little additional material is required for the purpose of putting up 
this line. It is believed that the Signal Corps of the Army will fur- 
nish the additional material required. The completion of this line 
will undoubtedly be a source of satisfaction to the Yellowstone Park 
Association, for at times their line is overcrowded with business, and 
they will be glad to get rid of sAl messages which pertain purely to 
the administration of affairs in the park. 

HOTELS. 

The hotels thruout the park have been run during the past season 
in a very satisfactory manner. While the tourist travel this year hm 
not been as heavy as it was during the previous season, it was greater 
than that of 1904, and it is more than probable that it will increase 
steadily as time goes on. 

The hotel accommodations seem to be ample for the present needs 
at all places except at the Mammoth Hot Springs and at the Grand 
Canyon. The hotel at the Mammoth Hot Springs is an old affair, and, 
while it has been greatly in^proved of late and is very comfortable for 
a reasonable number of people, it has not a sufficient number of rooms 
to accommodate the large crowds which occasionally meet there. 

The hotel at the canyon is entirely too small and is also very incon- 
veniently located. It is well up among the hills, and by road about 
half a mile from the edge of the canyon, which is too great a distance 
for many tourists to walk. The canyon and falls are absolutely hid- 
den from view from any point at or near this hotel. 

The United States laws forbid the erection of a hotel within 230 
vards of the canyon or falls. In my opinion the new hotel should he 
built at a point about 220 yards back of Point Lookout or in that 
vicinity, wnere it would still be entirely out of sight of the canyon and 
yet be within easy walking distance from the edge of the canyon and 
from a point where a beautiful view of the falls can be had. 

PERMANENT CAMPS. 

The Wylie permanent camps have been much improved during the 
past summer and have been run in a very satisfactory manner. The 
old camp at Apollinaris Spring, which was located m rather a cold 
and damp spot, has been removed to a new location near the head of 
Swan Lake Valley, and about six miles from the Mammoth Hot 
Springs. This location is a better one for the camp and is more con- 
veniently situated with reference to the length of drives for the tour- 
ists who patronize this company. 

A new camp has been established on Lost Creek, near Tower Falls, 
which enables this compan}^ to take their patrons from the canyon 
over Mount Washburn to Lost Creek, and from there to Gardiner, 
the terminus of the railroad. 

TELLOWSTONE NATIOJ^AL PARK TRANSPORTATION COMPANY. 

This company has greatly improved its plant during the past seasop. 
Three new stables or wagon sheds have been erected at the Manunoth 
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Hot Springs; three new buildings, consisting of a wagon shed, a stable, 
andta mess house, have been, built at Gardiner, and a number of new 
coachesy surreys, and horses have been purchased. 

THE MONIDA AND YBLLOWSTONE STAGE COMPANY. 

It was fully expected by this company that the Oregon Short Line 
]2ailroad would have completed its branch road to the mouth of Ray 
Ganyon on or before the beginning of the past tourist season, but in 
this they were disappointed by the failure of certain railroad contrac- 
tors. This would nave given the Monida Company but a short drive 
to the entrance of the park on the west, a distance of about 15 miles. 
On account of the failure of the contractors to complete this work this 
company has been compelled to bring in its passengers from Marysville^ 
Idaho, a distance of about 55 miles from the border or western entrance 
of the park. 

The president of the Monida Conipany informs me that the con- 
struction department of the Oregon Short Line has been directed to 
complete their branch line to the border of the park as soon as it is 
pra<^ticable to do so, and a recent letter from the general manager of 
this line informs me that owing to the extreme shortage of labor of 
all classes the^' do not anticipate that they will be able to build any 
farther this winter than to Big Springs, Idaho, but that they expect 
to complete their line next summer, not, however, before the opening 
of the park tourist season. 

YELLOWSTONE LAKE BOAT COMPANY. 

The Yellowstone Lake Boat Company several years ago, and before 
any road was constructed from Upper Geyser 6asin to the Thumb, 
was granted the privilege of placing a small steamboat on Yellowstone 
Lake^ to be run as an excursion boat. After the completion of the road 
from the Upper Geyser Basin to the Thumb, it was pennitted to carry 
such passengers as desired to go from the Thumb to the Lake Hotel, 
a distance of about 18 miles, for a charge of $3 per head. Tourists 
who take this trip over the lake regard the charge as exorbitant, and 
many complaints have been made concerning it. In the past, efforts 
have been made to bring about some amicable arrangement by which 
the tourists who travel by the various stage companies could have the 
option of going from the Thumb to the lake outlet either by stage or 
by boat without additional charge, but without success. 

In my last report 1 stated that the time had arrived when it seemed 
to me to be absolutely necessary for the Department to take some action 
as to the matter of transportation on the Yellowstone Lake, and strongly 
urged the introduction of competition in the boat business, but no action 
was taken by the Department. The condition of affairs of this corpo- 
ration as regards its relations with the transportation companies in the 
reservation is just as bad to-day, and even worse, than it has been at 
any time during the past eighteen years, and it is about time to end it. 

As I have stated before, the solution of this trouble is perfectly 
simple, and easier now than it has been for some time past, for 
the reason that the lease of this corporation expires on January 21, 
1907, and as it has forfeited all claims to any consideration on 
the part of the Department, the lease should under no consideration 
97—06 2 
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be renewed. If for reasons, however, which I do not know, it becomes 
necessary to renew the lease of the i ellowstone Lake Boat Company, 
then an additional lease should be given to some other individual or 
company which would be willing to come to some reasonable under- 
standing with the various transportation companies with reference to 
carrying their passengers across the lake. If the solution to this 
trouble suggested above is not satisfactory, it is recommended that the 
various transportation companies doing business in the park be directed 
or permitted to place a suitable boat on the lake for the pui*pose of 
carrying their passengers across the Thumb to the Lake Hotel. 

Some time since the Monida and Yellowstone Stage Compiiny 
exprest a desire to do this, and made an oflScial application for author- 
ity to put on such a boat, and I have no doubt but that the Wylie 
Permanent Camping Company would now be glad to join them in such 
a proposition. If this latter suggestion meets with favor, I stronglv 
urge that it be adopted in the interest of peace and harmony for all 
concerned in the administration of affairs in the park and for the ben- 
efit of the many tourists who visit it. 

LARGE GAME IN THE PARK. 

In spite of the heavy fall of snow in the park last winter, the large 
game pulled thim in good shape, and the percentage of loss was very 
small. 

As stated before, the alfalfa field near Grardiner and the hay cut 
from it proved of great benefit to the antelope. This field ^''ielded 
about one hundred tons of hay, which was fed to the antelope at times 
when they most needed it. Like all other wild animals that are cared 
for and protected by man, they soon learned that when the snow fell 
deeply on the hills, they could find something to eat at the haystack 
near the soldier station. It was estimated that about 1,600 of these 
animals came down to the feeding grounds near the haystacks last 
winter, and as very few of them died or were lost from any cause, the 
number this year should be at least 2,000. 

The elk also learned that forage for wild game was being issued at 
Gardiner, and after the antelope had been fed they came down in large 
numbers and cleaned up all of the coarser parts of the alfalfa that was 
not eaten bv the antelope. I was told by an exceedingly reliable 
man in Gardiner that 1,200 elk had been seen and counted on this 
alfalfa field one evening during the latter part of the winter. This 
combination of elk and antelope within a few hundred yards of the 
town of Gardiner presents a game picture or scene which can not 
now be duplicated at any other place in the United States, and it is 
one which the people of Gardiner are doing well to assist in pre- 
serving. 

The buffalo herd still continites to thrive and now numbers 57. 
This is a very encouraging increase from the original herd of 2 bulls 
and 18 cows with which the herd was started four years ago. During 
the past summer arrangements have been completed to move all of the 
young buffalo of this herd to a point on the Lamar River, where they 
will be eventually turned loose. The place selected for the purpose 
of establishing these young buffalo is at the mouth of Rose Creek, 
where it flows into the Lamar River. The land along the river bottom 
at this point is particularly well suited for raising nay of any kind, 
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and with comparatively little work in the way of clearing and ditching 
for the purpose of irrigating it almost any quantity of hay can he 
raised. A very comfortable log cabin has been built for the use of 
the buffalo keeper, and about 1 square mile of fine grazing land has 
been inclosed by a suitable fence of smooth wire. 

It is intended to keep the young buffalo in this inclosure and to feed 
them until they have become thoroly at home at this point. After 
this has been accomplished they will be gradually turnea loose, and it 
is believed that they will not wander far from the haystack which will 
at all times be kept on hand ready to be fed out to them. All of the 
old buffalo will be kept in the pasture at the Mammoth Hot Springs 
as heretofore, and their young will be moved up to the new pasture 
on the Lamar from time to time as thev become old enough to be 
driven there. If nothing more is accomplished by this division of the 
herd I am of the opinion that it is advisable to divide it so that in case of 
sickness or disease of any kind in either band it would not necessarily 
be communicated to the other. 

ENLARGEMENT OF FORI YELLOWSTONE. 

I desire to repeat my recommendation concerning the increase in 
the size of the garrison at Fort Yellowstone. In my opinion it is 
absolutely necessary for the proper protection of the pars that this 
post should be increased to a four-troop or squadron post. If all 
the men in the two troops stationed here were selected (as I have 
requested that they should be), and men suited for the duties required 
of them, the present garrison would be sufficient, but as it is only a 
small proportion of them are old soldiers, and it is very difficult to 
find a sufficient number of suitable men to fill the many important 
details required of them. This enlargement of the post has been 
repeatedly recommended by the department commanaer and other 
distinguished officers of the Army, but it will probably never be made 
unless a special appropriation bill is past by Congress for the purpose 
of constructing the necessary barracks and quarters. The amount 
required for the construction of the additional buildings will be about 
»75,000. 

FISH AND FISH HATCHERY. 

The United States Bureau of Fisheries has greatly improved its 
buildings and surrounding grounds at the fish hatcheiy near the West 
Thumb of Yellowstone Lake. The large pine trees were trimmed and 
the fallen timber and underbrush hauled out and burned. The exterior 
of the hatchery building has been very much improved by the addition 
of windows, cornice, and cedar shingles for siaing, the finish being 
painted white and the shingles allowed to weather stain. Timbers 
were also gotten out for the erection of a log cottage and barn, and the 
building are partially completed. 

Mr. D. C. Booth, superintendent of the fisheries station at Spear- 
fish, S. Dak.) who has charge of the work in the park during the sum- 
mer, reports that they collected during the season 2,455,000 eggs of 
the blacK-spotted trout {Salmo clarkli). These eggs were held at the 
hatchery until, they were sufficiently matured, when the greater part 
of them were shipped to various parts of the United States for plant- 
ing. A large number of these were shipped to Spearfish, S. Date., to 
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be hatched and later distributed as fry thruout the Northwest. All of 
the shipments of both eggs and fish were received at their various des- 
tinations in excellent condition. 

During the season they made the following plants of trout in the 
park: 

Brook trout {Salvelinwi fontanalis) , brought from the hatchery at Spearfish: 

May 25, Willow Creek 35,000 

May 26, Lava Creek 25,000 

May 26, Indian Creek 20,000 

May 26, Gibbon River, above Virginia Cascades 20, 000 

100,000 

'Rainbow trout {Sabno irideus)^ brought from the hatchery at Spearfish: 

May 25, Gibbon River, below Virginia Cascades 10, 000 

Black spotted trout {Salmo clarHi)^ from hatchery in the park: 

July 25, Fisheries Creek 100,000 

July 31, Duck Lake 115,000 

216,000 

Total number of fish planted in the park 325, 000 

Mr. Booth reports that the shipment of black spotted trout eggs 
made in Jul}^ 1903, from the fish hatchery in the park to North Wales 
arrived in good condition, and has resulted in introducing the trout 
of Yellowstone Lake into the waters of Great Britain. 

TOURIST TRAVEL THROUGH THE PARK. 

The aggregate number of persons carried through the park over 
the regular route during the season of 1906 is as follows: 

Yellowstone National Park Transportation Company, entering via 
northern entrance of park 7, .788 

Monida and Yellowstone Stage Company, entering via western en- 
trance of park 2, 059 

Others at hotels, traveling with private transportation, bicyclers, etc.. 588 

Total 10,435 

Wylie Permanent Camping Company, and accommodated at its per- 
manent camps 1 , 745 

'Other licensees of i>ersonally conducted camping parties 1, 134 

Total number camping, traveling with licensed transportation 2, 879 

Total number of tourists traveling through the park with private transporta- 

t tion, as "camping parties" 3, 868 

Grand total of all visitors to the park, season 1906 17, 182 

During the season 5,188 tourists took the trip across the Yellowstone 
Lake wiUi the Yellowstone Lake Boat Company. Of this number 2,791 
entered the park with the Yellowstone National Park Transportation 
Company, 618 with the Monida and Yellowstone Stage Company, 
1,638 with the Wylie Permanent Camping Company, and the balance, 
141 people, were campers. 

CONSTRUCTION AND RKPAIR OF ROADS, BRIDGES, ETC., AND OTHISB 
IMPROVEMENTS IX THE PARK. 

The following statement, furnished by Lieut. E. D. Peek, Corps of 
Engineers, U. 8. Army, who is in charge of improvement work in the 
parK, shows what has been done in the way of improyements in the 
park, repair of roads and bridges, etc., under the regular appropria- 
tions made by Congress for this purpose. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 

The work which has been done during the past season was carried 
on from the funds ap|>ropriated June 30, 1906, and the balance remain- 
ing from the appropriation of March 3, 1905. 

GENERAL REPAIRS. 

The entire system, including the western, eastern, and 'southern 
approaches, was kept in as fair a state of repair as the limited means 
at my disposal would permit. Considerable snow had to be shoveled 
in order to open up tne circuit for tourist travel on June 1. The 
CTeatest difficult}^ was experienced on that portion between the L^per 
Basin and the Thumb, where snow was shoveled until the 10th of June. 

On the Cooke City road considerable work was done in the vicinity 
of Jackson Grade where Soda Butte Creek ioins the Lamar River. 
For a distance of over 1,200 feet the side of the road was thoroly rip- 
rapped with large rocks in order to prevent the spring freshets from 
washing out the dirt road. Above Soda Butte to the park boundary 
all the smaller depressions were filled and the road placed in fairly 
good condition. 

In the Dunraven Pass road the bridges which had been washt out 
by the spring freshets and the snowslides were replaced, and the 
policy was to put them out farther from the mountain side in order to 
allow the snow to pass under the bridges. 

The large wooden bridge spanning Sulphur Creek, three miles from 
the canyon on the road to Yellowstone Lake, was removed and replaced 
by a large earth fill. An iron culvert 36 inches in diameter was put 
in place in order to carry off the water. This fill was raised some 16 
inches higher than the old bridge and both approaches were materially 
cut down in order to lessen the grade. 

Ten miles from Norris. on the Fountain road, where the road turns 
oflf and crosses the Gibbon to go to Riverside, a considerable change 
was made. On the far side of the Gibbon a verj- steep hill of about 
12 per cent grade was cut down to 5 per cent by cutting down the top 
of the hill several feet and raising the bridge 18 inches, and then 
filling in on both sides. 

Two miles from Norris, on the canyon road, tw^o very objectionable 
hills were cut down and the sag between them raised several feet. 

A large clearing was made thru the standing timber between the 
road and the base of Roaring Mountain, in order to allow the tourists 
to obtain a good view of the mountain. 

Five miles from the springs, on the Tower Falls road, a trail w^as 
cut and clearing made to reach the falls of the East Gardiner. 

At Mud Ge^^ser the road was wndened slightly to make a proper 
alignment witli the new passenger platforms which had been recently 
constructed. A couple of hundrea feet of retaining wall was placed 
on the upper side of the road and the road raised considerably. A 
walk of gravel was laid from the unloading platform to the Mud Vol- 
cano, thence to the Green (Table Spring, and back to the loading plat- 
form. This improvement helped considerably in the handling of tour- 
ists in a short space of time, and at the same time allowed them to see 
everything. All dead and down timber and stumps in the vicinity of 
the geyser were hauled away and either burned or put out of sight. 
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The ground about Apollinaris Spring was entirely cleared of all 
decaying vegetation and dead timber. The old spring which was very 
difficult of approach in wet weather, was boxed up, and conveyed 
into a suitable well, constructed of rough stones, with drinking cups^ 
attached for the public use. The well was surrounded with blind 
drains and covered over with gmvel, in order to keep the surround- 
ings dry. Footpaths of gravel leading from the landing platform to 
the spring and to the ground surrounding were made. 

CLEARING OF FALLEN TIMBER AND REFUSE. 

Man}' protests have been made concerning the large amount of down 
timber and stumps which borders the roadway over almost the entire 
circuit. A very vigorous eflfort was made to begin the carrying away 
of this unsightly mass. Beginning at Nez Perce Creek, passmg the 
Fountain Hotel, and 2 miles beyond toward the Upper Basin, the 
ground was entirely cleared of all dead timber for a distance of a couple 
of hundred feet from the road. This timber was burned or hauled 
entirely out of sight 

For a distance of two miles and a half from the Thumb toward the 
Lake Hotel all timber between the road and the lake was hauled awav 
or burned. From the Lake Hotel for two miles toward the canyon all 
timber and unsightly rubbish was removed for a distance of 200 feet. 
Along the lake road for a distance of 3 miles from the canvon there 
was always an unsightly mass, due to the great amount of fallen tim- 
ber lying in the river. This timber collected all the slime and vegetable 
matter and always presented an unsightly appearance. This entire 
stretch, including the adjoining hillsides, was thoroly cleaned and all 
timber and refuse burned. 

In addition to the foregoing a small crew was sent around the park 
circuit and cleaned all camping sites of cans, glass, bottles, etc. At 
each place holes were dug in order to afford camping parties places to 
dispose of cans and refuse. It is to be hoped that during the coming 
winter suitable signs may be provided in order to instruct campers 
where to make their disposals. 

CULVERTS, 

Numerous vitrified clay culverts were placed during the season, 
replacing old wooden ones which had fallen out due to decay. Two 
mdes from the canyon on the lake road a bridge was replaced by tile 
culvert, in addition to the large iron culvert at Sulphur Creek. 

NORTH ENTRANCE. 

The lawns, shrubbery, and vines in the vicinity of the north entrance 
were kept properly irrigated and trimmed thruout the season. 

GARDINER TO MA3IMOTH HOT SPRINGS. 

Over two miles of this road was entirely resurfaced with a fair 
quality' of material taken from the east slope of Capitol Hill. 

Some unexpected expense was incurred in keeping the road cleared 
at two points between the second and third mile posts, where earth 
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alides of considerable magnitude occurred at intervals thruout the 
season, threatening at times to temporarily delay all traffic. 

GROUNDS AT MAMMOTH HOT SFBINGS. 

Irrigation and mowing of lawns and the care of shrubbery, walks, 
and roads at Mammoth Hot Springs was continued thruout the season. 

A 12-inch culvert was laid and about 500 feet of ditch constructed to 
convey water from the electric-light plant power ditch to the Mam- 
moth Hot Springs plateau for irrigation purposes. 

Some of the very unsightly stumps and down timber about the hot 
springs was piled and burned. An attractive well was erected at the 
warm soda spring near Orange Geyser, cups being provided for use 
by visitors. 

A substantial stairway was built to the floor of the Devil's Kitchen. 

BUNSEN PEAK ROAD. 

This road was examined at intervals and kept free of fallen trees 
and earth slides. 

PETRIFIED TREES. 

At a point 16f miles from the springs on the Tower Falls road a 
new road a half mile in length was built to the two petrified trees that 
have long been objects of interest in that vicinity. The surface soil 
surrounding the trees has been removed to a depth of about 4 feet, 
at which depth the trees seem to be embedded on all sides in rock. 
The diameter of the trees below the level of the surrounding earth is 
much more than above. This is due to the deterioration caused by 
the weather, and also from the fact that tourists are continually chip- 
ping off pieces of the trees. Work is now being carried on to uncover 
to a considerable depth these trees, which are now embedded in rock, 
and if possible to expose their roots. When this is done the recess is 
to be surrounded by a small concrete wall surmounted with an iron 
fence, in order to protect the trees from any further vandalism. 
These steps are deemed necessary because these two trees will be prac- 
tically the onlv ones that will be accessible to tourists without going 
on f9ot or on horse. 

STAIRWAYS, PLATFORMS, ETC. 

An unloading platform of about 100 feet in length was built at Apol- 
Knaris Spring. At Mud Geyser two platforms were built, on6 for 
unloading the tourists and another one for loading. These platforms 
are each 50 feet long and will accommodate two coaches at once. 
At the Upper Falls a platform 50 feet in length was built at the head of 
the stairways leading down to the falls. This platform greatly facili- 
tates the handling of the people, and is also of great benefit to tourists, 
^ it is much more convenient than heretofore. 

New outhouses were built at Apollinaris Spring, Gibbon River, 
^e Lacy Creek, Mud Geyser, and Dunraven Pass. 

Some of the old pole and log stairways and landings along the 
<5anyon were replaced by neat, substantial structures, having numer- 
ons resting places provided with seats. At the Upper Falls two stair- 
ways were built leading directly from the unloading platform down to 
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the falls. A^ the foot of the stairways large platforms were built 
with suitable benches to permit the sightseers to view the falls. At 
the Lower Falls a stairway some 360 feet in vertical height and some 
700 feet long, provided with nunoerous landings, was built. All these 
landings were provided with seats in order to permit parties to rest. 
At Grand View a walk some 150 feet in length was made, and at 
the extreme end a small platform with seats was provided. At Inspi- 
ration Point, which was almost inaccessible on a rainy day or bad 
weather, on account of the nature of the soil, a long flight of stairs, 
provided with landings and seats, was constructed, and at the extreme 
end a suitable platform together with necessary" benches. At the head 
of the stairs a small unloading platform \Vas also constructed. At Artist 
Point a platform with seats was built on top of the rock, together 
with a stairway leading to the unloading platform. 

In constructing the stairways leading to these points of interest 
the aim has been to make them accessible for the old as well as the 
young. All stairways are constructed of heavy plank and 4 feet 
wide, with very easy rises, in order to allow people to ascend and 
descend who can not go unassisted. The greater part of these places 
heretofore were inaccessible to those people who could not climb over 
rocks and did not feel secure unless they knew they were standing on 
a well-built foundation. It is to be hoped that before the season is 
over all the stairways along the canyon can be so stained as to blend 
in with the surrounding rocks, in order that they may not detract any 
from the beauty of the canyon. 

SPRINKLING. 

This work was delayed owing to the lateness of the appropriation 
for the park work, but about the 10th of July all the wagons were at 
work, covering about 100 miles of roadway. About thirty new tanks 
were made and installed at various points on the main circuit, the 
greater portion of them tilling the sprinklers b\'^ gravity. A number 
of pumping tanks were converted into gravity tanks. On the run- 
from Gardiner to Golden (xate, a distance of 9 miles, there are at present 
no pumping tanks^ and this relieves the necessity of cariying pump 
and suction hose on the sprinkler. It also does away witH the neces- 
sity of carrying an extra laborer. Two hydraulic lums were installed 
for supplying water to gravity tanks. One of these tanks is situated 
on top of the Norris Hill and the other in the vicinity of X'^irginia 
Cascades. The installation of these rams was a great benefit to the 
sprinkling system, because it did away with the doubling of the road 
and permitted the hauling of the water down hill in place of up. 

Both rams proved successful in every way. From the experience 
gained in the park it is certain that all or nearly all sprinklei-s musrt be 
provided with gravity tanks in order to give the best satisfactien. ' 

SAWMILL. 

The sawmill commenced cutting lumber about August 1 and sawec^a 
considerable amount of lumber for stairways, platforms, culverts, 
bridge repairs, and buildings. The mill at present is cutting lumbijr 
for the erection of small section houses to be built on the divide 
between the Upper Basin and the Thumb. These houses are to ba 
used by the crews in the early spring in shoveling snow and later b^ 
the repair crews. 
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Meteorologioal reoord, Ydlovmtone Parky Wyoming^ 1905-6. 

OCTOBER, 1906. 




Character of 
day. 



Partly cloudy. 

do 

Clear 

do 

do 

Partly cloudy. 

Clear 

Cloudy 

Partly cloudy. 

Clear 

do 

Cloudy 

do 

Partly cloudy. 

Cloudy 

Partly cloudy. 
Cloudy 



Date. 



Perd. 

60 18.... 

68 19.... 

94 20.... 
100 , 21.... 

91 ' 22..., 

43 i 23.... 

82 ' 24.... 

19 I 25.... 

21 26.... 
100 I 27.... 
100 28.... 

28 29.... 
5 ! 30.... 

60 . 31..., 

1 , 

80 'Mean, 

2 II 



Temperature. 



! B 

'1 



F. o/". OF. In 



80 ' 
42 < 
48 
49 

61 
50 
46 
88 
37 
I 42 
I 26 
84 
46 



Character of 
day. ■ 



21 I 80 
16 ' 26 



18 0.20 

18 ' 

26 T. 

82 , 

82 
38 
38 
40 



15 
10 
4 

8 i 



T. 



!45.8 23.0 134.2 ' 



t 



Partly cloudy 

Clear 

Partly cloudy 

Clear 

do 

do 

do 

Cloudy 

Partly cloudy 

Clear 

Partly cloudy. 

do 

Clear 

do 



I 



PercL 
4» 
100 
61 
88 
lOO 
100 
100 

a 

71 
100 
69 
67 
100 
lOO 



^(nuMpArric preMure.— [Reduced to sea level; inches and hundredths.] Mean, 80.16; highest, 80.61 
on lOth; lowest, 29.46 on 7th. 

TfempmUtirc— Highest, 69° on 5th; lowest, 4° on 30th; greate.«5t dally range, 87° on 31fit; least dally 
range, 5° on 15th. Mean for this month in 1887. 41°; 1888, 43°; 1889, 4.'>°; 1890, 88°; 1891. 41°; 1892, 42°j 
1893, — °; 1894, 44°; 1895, 43°; 1896, 42°: 1897, 41°: 1898, 86°; 1899, 38°; 1900, 42°; 1901, 46°: 1902, 44°; 1903, 
49°; aig04. 44°; 1905, 34°. Mean of thin month for 18 year?, 42°; absolute maximum for this month for 
18 years, 82°; ahsolutc minimum for this month for 18 years, -20°: average daily deficiency of this 
month as compared with mean of 18 years, 7.4°; accumulated deficiency hince Januaty 1, 360°; aver- 
age daily deficiency Mnce January 1, 1.2°. 

PrecipUation.—ToVBA this month, 1.42 inches; snowfall, 13.7 Inches; greatest precipitation in 24 
hoars, 0.45 inch on 17th and 18th; snow on the ground at end of month, trace. Total precipitation 
thja month In 1889, 1.82; 1890, 1.68; 1891. 1.44; 1892. 0.79: 1893. 1.34; 1894, 0.89; 1895. 0.44: 1896, 0.06: 1897, 
1.72; 1898, 2.28; 1899. 2.02; 1900, 1.22; 1901, 0.92; 1902, 0.20; 19C3. 0.50: «1904. 0.67; 1905, 1.42: average of 
this month for 17 years, l.ll inches: exce.ss of this month as compared with average of 17 years, 0.81 
Inch; accumulated deficiency since January 1, 1.96 inches. 

If t'nd.— Prevailing direction, SVV.; total movement, 5,707 miles; average hourly velocity, 8 miles; 
Maximum velocity (for five minutes), 89 miles ner hour, from 8VV., on 7th. 

Weather. — Number of clear days, 14; partly cloudy, 11; cloudy, 6; on which 0.01 inch or more of 
precipitation occurred, 9. 

MisceOaneous phenomena idaU$ qf).— Frost, killing, 1st. 

NOVEMBER. 1905. 




1.. 

2.. 

8.. 

4.. 

5.. 

6.. 

7.. 

8., 

9.. 
10.. 
11.. 
12.. 
18.. 
14.. 
16.. 
16.. 



:iU 

40 
48 
48 
44 
50 
62 
51 
64 
67 
54 
62 
62 



16 
28 
82 
26 
16 
21 
21 
18 
19 
21 
20 
20 
19 
26 
28 
25 



80 

38 
40 
80 
28 
34 
84 
81 
34 
36 
86 
87 
38 
40 
40 



0.01 



Partly cloudy. 

do 

do 

do 

Clear 

do 

do 

Partly cloudy. 

Clear 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 



68 
37 I 
100 

85 

88 

68 , 
100 i 
100 I 
100 

100 ; 

100 I 
100 I 
100 ' 
100 ' 



17. ...I 
18.... 
19 ... . 
20.... 
21 .... 
22.... 
23.... 
24.... 
25.... 
26 ... . 
27.... 
28 ... . 
29.... 
30.... 

Mean . 



°F. 

47 
43 
42 
36 
27 
36 
32 
32 
33 
35 
25 
4 

20 
26 



OF. 


op. 


28 


'AS ' 


29 


36 


2M 


35 


24 


80 


13 


20 


10 


23 


21 


26 


22 


27 


27 


30 


24 


30 


4 


14 


- 8 


- 2 


- 7 


6 


15 


20 


19.5 


30.0 



\Perct. 

Cloudy 20 

T. I Phi tly cloudy. 73 

Cloufiy 7 

do 

Partly cloudy.; 60 

Clear 100 

Cloudy I 26 

do 



0.65 



T. 

.20 ; 
.12 I 
.15 I 
.08 
T. I 



....do 
....do 

do 

do 

....do 

Partly cloudy. 



22 
11 
9 

22 
81 



.itmoapAer<cpre»ure.— [Reduced to sea level; inches and hundredths.] Mean, 30.13; highest, 30.58 
on 12th: lowest, 29.44 on 27th. 

a Records prior to 1904 by the po6t surgeon. United States Army. 
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Temperature.^HigheKt, bT> on ISth; lowest. -80 on 28th: grreatest dally range. 38° on ISth; least 
daily range, 6° on 26th. Mean for this month in 1887,84°: 1888,. 27®: 1889. 270; 1890, 81°; 1891, rP; 
1892. 30°: 1893. — ; 1894. 369; 1805, 20°; 1896. 19°; 1897. 30°; 1898, 26°; 1899. 88°; 1900, 29°; 1901, 85°; 1902, 
29°; a 1903, 32°; 1904, 36°; 1906, 80°. Mean of this month for 18 years. 30°; abfiolute maximum for thli 
month for 19 years, 68°; absolute minimum for this month for 19 years, —27°; average daily excess of 
this month as compared with mean of 18 years, 0.10; accumulated deficiency since January 1, 857°. 
Average daily deficiency since January 1, 1.1° 

PrecipUation.^Tot&\ this month, 1.21 inch&<*: snowfall, 16.7 inches: greatest precipitation in 24 hooza, 
0.65 inch on 20th; snow on ground at end of month. 7.8 inches. Total precipitation this month in 
1889,2.1a: 1890, 0.49; 1891,2.00; 1892, 1.90: 1893. 2.51; 1894, 0.15; 1896, 1.80: 1896, 8.92: 1897.2.98: 189b. 1.65; 
1899, 0.08; 1900. 1.17: 1901. 1.25; 1902, 2.35; ai903,1.40; 1904. 0.18: 1905. 1.21; average of this month for 17 
years: 1.66 inches; deficiency of this month as compared with average of 17 years, 0.86 Inches; accu- 
mulated deficiency since January 1, 2.31 inches. 

Wind.— Prevailing direction, SW.; total movement, 6.235 miles; average hourly velocity, 7 miles; 
maximum velocity (for five minutes), 26 miles per hour, from SW. on 26th. 

Weather.— Number of clear days, 12; partly cloudy, 8; cloudy, 10; on which 0.01 inch or more of 
precipitation occurred, 6. 

DECEMBER, 1906. 



Date. 



1 
2 
8 
4 

6 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14, 
16, 
16 
17, 



Temperature. 



a 

3 


1 




a 
•s 


s 


3 


'F. 


OR 


21 


4 


24 




85 


22 


86 


16 


34 


« 


35 


12 


32 


21 


31 


7 


25 


5 


27 


9 


34 


13 


31 


8 


35 


8 


32 


8 ' 


35 


16 


38 


16 


U 


25 I 



Character of 
day. 



I ^^- i 

0.02 I Partly cloudy, 

I T. Cloudy 

, T. 1 Partly cloudy, 

.... Clear 

' do 

I ] do 

! T. Cloudy , 

.02 I Clear 

....I do 

' Partly cloudy. 

do 

Clear 

Cloudy 

Clear 

Cloudv 

Clear I 

Partly cloudy. 



Date. 



Perct. 
52 
10 



18.... 
19..:. 
20.... 
21.... 
22.... 
23.... 
24.... 
26.... 

22 I 27.... 

33 28.... 
100 I, 29.... 

10 ' 30.... 
100 li 31.... 

IS I 

86 I Mean. 

32 l| 



100 : 



1 

82 I 
90 



Temperature. 



a ! 
^ I 



' /-: I ° F. 

34 I 26 
32 I 22 
24 8 

20 I 

14 I— 8 
18 1 
20 I 6 
24 16 
13 



12 I 

4 I 

7 

71 



27.5 110.2 ,18.8 



5 i 



Character of 
day. 



In. [Ford, 

Partly cloudy. I 59 

0.01 do 

.01 do 

.01 Clear 

do 

.... Cloudy 

Partly cloudy. 

do 

....do 

....do 

; Clear 

Partly cloudy. 

.03 Cloudy 

.02 do 



T. 

.06 I 
.01 



Atmoitphnic pressure.— [Reduced to ^Si level: inches and hundredths.] Mean, 80.30; highest, 90.90 
on9lh; lowest, 29.78 on 19ih. 

T('m]>craturf.—Higlu'sX. 38° on 16th; lowest. -8° on 22d; greatest dailv range, 27° on 13th; least 
dally raiigo, 8° on 26th; mean for thlM month in 1887, 21°: 1888. 22°: im, 25°; 1890, 28; 1891, 18^ 
1892, 16°: 189:^. 24°; 181M, 20°: 1895. 19°; 1896. 28°; 1897. 19°: 1898, 17°: 1899,19°; 1900. 24°; 1901.22°; 1902, 
23°; ai903, 23°; 1901. 23°: 1905, 19°. Mean of this month for 19 years, 22°; absolute maximum for this 
month for 19 years, 47°: absolute minimum for this month for 19 years, —25°; average daily defi- 
ciency of this month as eompareil with meiin of 19 years, 2.8°; accumulated deficiency since Janu- 
ary 1, 444°; avemi?e djiilv deficiency since January 1, 1.2°. 

FiccipUation.—TotHl iiiIh mouth. 0.19 inch: snowfall, 3.3 inches; greatest precipitation in 24 hours, 0:06 
inch on 26th; snow on the ground at end of month, 4.1 inches. Total precipitation thi« month in 
1887. 2.41; 1889, 8.89: 1890. 0.89; 1891, 2.77; 1892. 2.17; 1896. 1.91; 1894, 1.34: 1895, 1.29; 1896,0.46; 1897,0^0; 
1898, 0.67: 1899. 1.89; IWX). 1.17; 1901. 2.53; 1902, 0.85: a 1903, 0.40; 1904. 1.19: 1906, 0.19; average of this 
month for 18 years, 1.77 inches; deficiency of this month as compared with average of 18 years, 1.58 
inches: accumulated deficiency since Januarj' 1, 3.89 inches. 

H7«rf —Prevailing direction, S.; total movement, 5,283 miles: average hourly velocity, 7 milSR 
maximum vclot;ity (for five minutes) 28 miles per hour, from SW. on 25th. 

Wrather.—SiimheT of clear days, 11; partly cloudy, 13; cloudy, 7; on which 0.01 Inch, or more, of 
preclplUition occurred, 9. 

Mifcdlancoiis phcnonuna (d<i/c« ci/").— Halos: solar, 2l8t, 22d; lunar, 6th, 9th. 

a Records prior to 1903 by the post surgeon, United States Army. 
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Character of 
day. 



Clear 

Partly cloudy. 

Cloudy 

Partly cloudy. 

Cloudy 

do 

Clear 

do 

Cloudy 

Partly cloudy. 

Cloudy 

do 

Partly cloudy. 

Cloudy 

do 

do 

Partly cloudy. 



Perct. 

85 
76 
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Date. 



18.... 
19.... 
20.... 
21.... 
22.... 
23.... 
24.... 
25.... 
26.... 
27.... 
28.... 
29.... 
30.... 
31.... 

Mean. 



Temperature. 








. 1 


O 


§ ' i 






S a 

S .5 


i 


ft 


a a 


X 


£ 



Character of 
day. 



38 
38 
20 
13 
20 
32 
36 
41 
40 
38 
40 
83 
44 
44" 



o J^. i o /•'. ' Tn. ! 
18 28 0.06 : Cloudy. 
.40 i do.: 



PercL 



15 

— 1 

— 5 
18 
20 
27 
21 
18 j 
13 ! 
14 
19 
29 
21 



30.8 13.8 



Clear. 
Partly cloudy , 

Cloudy 

do , 

do 

Clear 

....do 

do 

....do 

Cloudy 

Partly cloudy . 
do 



22.3 



81 
40 

"is 

20 
100 
100 
100 
100 



50 



Abnogpfteric presture.— [Reduced to sea level; inches and hundredths.] Mean. 30.17; highest, 30.76 
on 8th: lowest, 29.12 on 19th. 

Temperature.— Highest, 44° on 30th; lowest. —5° on 2l8t: greatest dally range, 32° on 8th; least 
daily range, 6° on 12th. Mean for this month in 1887, 19°: 1888. 11°; 1889, 15°; 1H96. 10°: 1891. 20°: 1892, 
16°; 1893, 17°; 1894, 17°: 1895, 19^', 1896, 26°; 1897, 16°: 1898, 15°: 1899. 20°; 1900, 22°; 1901, 21°. 1902. 17°; 
1S03, 23°: a 1904, 19°; 1905, 20°; 1906, 22°. Mean of this month for 20 years, 18°; absolute maximum 
for this month for 20 years, 49°; absolute minimum for this month for 20 years, —41°: average 
dally excess of this month as comi>are<l with mean of 20 years, 4.1°; accumulated excess since Jan- 
uary 1, 127°; average daily excess since January 1, 4.1°. 

PrecipUaiion.—Tot&l this month, 1.48 inches: snowfall, 18.8 inches. Greates-t ureeipitation In 24 
hoars. 0.52 inch on 16th. Snow on the ground at end of month. 10 inches. Total precipitation this 
month in 18«7, 7.70: 1888. 3.93: 1889. 1.05; 1890, 6.70; 1891, 0.48; 1892, 1.40: 1S9:J. 1.82; 1894, 1.82; 1895. 4.76; 
1896.2.21: 1897, 1.12: 1898, 0.31; 1899, 4.21; 1900, 0.90: 1901, 2.26: 1902. 0.9f): 1908. 0.60: ol904, 0.93: 1905, 
0.25; 1906. 1.48; average of this month for 20 years. 2.24 inches: deficiency of this month as com- 
pared with average of 20 years, 0.76 inch; accumulated deficiency since January 1, 0.76 inch. 

Wind.— Prevailing direction. 8.: total movement, 6.8:^9 miles: average hourly velocity. 9 miles; 
maximum velocity (for five minutes). 38 miles per hour, from N\V. on 16th. 

Weather. — Number of clear days, 8; partly cloudy, 8: cloudy, lo; on which 0.01 inch or more of 
precipitation occurred, 12. 

FEBRUARY, 1906. 





Temperature. 










Temperature. 
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Date. 


a 
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i 
a 
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Character of 
day. 
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d 
s 


g 

1 

a 


i 


5 

"E 
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Character of 
day. 


1 

a 

CO 




o/.. 


op 


°.F. 


Tn. 




Perd. 




op 


°F. 


op 


In. 




PercL 




41 


16 


28 




Partly cloudy. 


78 


16.... 


35 


12 


24 ;o.oi 


Partly cloudy. 


61 




46 


15 


30 




Clear 


100 


17.... 


33 


26 


30 .01 


Cloudy 


13 




37 


4 


20 


T. 


Partly cloudy. 


59 


18....^ 39 


28 


:w 1 T. 


do 


19 




26 
27 


- 6 

- 2 


10 
12 




Clear 


100 
100 


19 31 


22 
2-2 


28 . 14 

28 . .ai 


Partly cloudy. 
Cloudy 


78 




,....do 


20.... 


34 


10 




32 
35 
81 
84 


1 
8 
5 
2 


16 
19 

18 
18 




I. ...do 


100 
100 

m 

80 : 


21.... 
22 ... . 


35 
31 
30 
31 


21 
18 
16 
16 


28 . 20 
24 .02 
23 T. 
21 . 03 


do 

Partly cloudy. 

do 

do 


4 






dn 


50 




do 


78 






Partly cloudy. 


46 


10 


33 


13 


23 


T. 


do 


41 


25 ... . 


.33 


16 


24 .09 


do 


38 


11 


83 


21 


27 




do 


42 


26 ... . 


31 


16 


24 T. 


Cloudy 


4 


12.... 


87 


12 


24 


T. 


do 


54 


27 ... . 


40 


30 


35 .12 


do 


6 


13 


21 


8 


14 


0.01 


do 


44 


28.... 


34 


19 


26 .80 


do 


1 


14.. 


85 
86 


18 
16 


26 
26 


T. 
.86 


Cloudy 

do 


29 














15..:" 


Mean. 33.7 


13.9 


23.8 












1 













on 



f,i^i«rfcpre«»Mre.— {Reduced to sea level; inches and hundredths.] Mean, 30.14; highest, 30.64 
owest, 29.41 on 28th. 



« Records prior to 1904 by the post surgeon, United States Army. 
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Temperature.— Highest, iSP on 2d; lowest —6° on 4th: greatest dailv range, SSP on ad; least dallj 
range, 7° on 17th. Mean for this month In 1887, 14®; 1888, 27®; 1889, 20*; 1^, 18°; 1891, 14®; 1892, 240; 
1893, 16°; 1894, 12°: 1895, 19°: 1896, 25°: 1897. 20°: 1898, 25°; 1899, 11°; 1900, -; 1901. 18°: 1902, 27°; 1908. 
18°; 01904, 24°; 1906. 17°; 1906. 24° Mean of this month for 10 years, 19°; absolute maximum for this 
month for 19 years, 50°; absolute minimum for this month for 19 years, —36°; average daily exbeaa of 
this month as compared with mean of 19 years, 4.4°; accumulated excess since January 1, 250°; aver- 
age daily excess since January 1, 4.2° 

Precipitation.— Total this month, 1.84 inches; snowfall, 21.4 Inches; greatest precipitation in 34 
hours, 0.80 inch on 28th; snow on the ground at end of month, 28.7 inches; total precipitation thia 
month in 1887, 4.65: 1888, 2.02: 1889. 1.93; 1890, 6.65: 1891. 2.79: 1892. 2.10: 1893, 0.79; 1894, 1.12; 1696. 0.84; 
1896. 2.07; 1897, 0.80; 1898, 1.21; 1899, 3.40; 1900. 1.65; 1901. 0.72: 1902, 0.61: 1903, 0.25; a 1904. 1.50; 1905, 0.60: 
1906. 1.84: averuge of this month for 20 years, 1.85 inches; deficiency of this month as compared 
with average of 20 yearfe, 0.01 inch: accumulated deficiency since January 1. 0.77 inch. 

irinrf.— Prevailing direction, S.; total movement. 5.19rimile«: average hourly velocity, 8 milea: maxi- 
mum velocity (for five minutes}, 83 milen per hour, from NW., on 3d. 

H^oM^".— Number of days clear, 6; partly cloudy, 13; cloudy, 9; on which 0.01 inch, or moxe, of 
precipitation occurred, 12. / 

MARCH, 1906. 





Temperature. 
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'.'oe' 


Character of 
• day. 


6 

1 

C 

a 

00 


Date. 

1 18.... 
, 19.... 
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1 21 . . . . 
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1 24.... 
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1 26.... 
1 27.... 

28.... 
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! Mean. 
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Temperature. 


1 
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Character of 
day. 




Date. 


s { a ^ 

°F. °f. <^,F. 
21 i 4 12 
28 1- 8 10 
28 1 14 

38 ' 22 80 

39 17 28 
43 1 19 I 31 
49 17 1 33 
43 ' 21 82 
80 1 14 22 
14 ' 2 8 

2 1-11 j- 4 

- 2 1-11 - 6 

1 -15 ♦- 7 

_ 4 _H '- 9 

4 -19 - 8 

12 -24 - 6 

14 -18 - 2 

1 


S 
g 


1 

i 


i 

a 


1 
1 


1 
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Partly cloudy. 
Clear . . 


Perct. 
63 

100 
60 
44 

100 
83 
78 
74 
14 
28 
32 
22 
74 
23 
87 

100 

100 


°F. 
11 
27 
82 
86 
41 
46 
44 
50 
48 
46 
42 

69 

54 


°F. 

- 8 

- 8 
5 

19 

32 

28 
26 
22 
26 
26 
21 
31 


OF. 
2 
10 
18 
28 
35 
86 
38 
39 
36 
34 
84 
38 
40 
42 


In. 
0.01 


Cloudy 

Partly cloudy. 
do 


Perct 
60 

70 


3 


Partly cloudy. 

do 

Clear 


70 


4 

5 


"tV 

.01 
.05 


Cloudy 

do 

do 

do 

do 


- 44 

26 


6 


... do . 


35 


7 

8 




Partly cloudy. 
do 


26 

41 


9 

10 

11 

12 . . 


.12 
.18 
.11 
.53 
.01 
.23 


Cloudy 

do 

do 

do 

Partly cloudy. 

Cloudy 

Clear 


'."62' 
.02 


Partly cloudy. 

do 

Cloudy 

Clear 


68 
62 
29 

78 


13 


do 


80 


14 

15 


.01 


Partly cloudy. 


78 


16 . 


do 


30.5 


8.7 
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Atmospheric presture.— [Reduced, to sea level; inches and hundredths.] Mean, 30.14; highest, 30.66 
on 7th; lowest. 29.53 on 3lHt. 

Temperaiure.—lL\ghwit, 59° on 80th; lowest, -24° on 16th: greatest daily range, 88° on 30th; least 
daily range. 9° on 12th. Mean for this month in 1887, 86°; 1888, 28°: 1889, 86°; 1890, 26°; 1891. 22°; 
1892, 28°: 1893. 24°; 1894, 27°; 1896, 25°: 1897. 20°; 1898. 21°; 1899, 23°; 1900, 84°; 1901, 27°; 1902, 26°; 1903, 
29°: « 1904, 26°: 1906, 32°; 1906, 20°. Mean of this month for 19 years, 26°; absolute maximum for this 
month for 20 years, 60°; absolute minimum for this month for 20 years, —24°; average daily excess of 
this month a.s compared with mean of 19 years, 6.9°; accumulated excess since January 1, 86°; ave^ 
age daily excess since January 1, 0.4°. 

Precipitiitifm.— Total this month. 1.35 inches; snowfall, 18.2 inches; greatest precipitation in 24 
hours, 0.6;^ inch on 12th; snow on the ground at end of month. 9.9 inches. Total precipitation this 
month in 1888, 3.12; 1889. 0.53; 1890. 4.92: 1891.2.41; 1892, 3.05; 1893, 0.96; 1894,2.80; 1895, 2.79; 1896. 2.62; 
1897, 1.06; 1898, 1.40; 1899, 3.00; 1900, 3.13: 1901, 1.46: 1902, 2.46; 1903, 0.86; al904, 2.98: 1905, 1.41; 1906, 1.85; 
average of this month for 19 years, 2 20 Inches; deficiency of this month as compared with average 
of 19 years, 0.85 Inch; accumulated deficiency since January 1, 1.62 inches. 

H'irtd.— Prevailing direction. SW.; touil movement.* 4,559 miles; average hourly velocity, 6 milea; 
maximum velocity (for five minutes). 36 miles per hour, from NW., on 12th. 

Weather.— ^wmheT of days clear, 8; partly cloudy, 11; cloudy, 12; on which 0.01 inch or mow of 
precipitation occurred, 14. 

Miscellaneous phenomena {dates of). —R&los: solar, 8th, 18th, 20th; lunar, 7th. 
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APRIL, 1906. 




Atmotpheric paeMure.— [Reduced to sea level; inches and hundredths.] Mean, 30.04; highest, 80.60 
on 8d; lowest, 2d.46 on 23a. 

Temperature.— TligheBt, 68° on 2l8t; lowest, 4° on 3d; greatest daily range, 42<' on 4th; least daily 
lange, VP on 11th. Mean for this month in 1887, 89°; 1888. 43<>; 1889, 43°; 1890. 39°; 1891. 41°: 1892. 32«; 
18», 31°; 1894, 38°; 1896. 34°; 1897, 88°; 1898, 40°; 1899.36°; 1900.42°; 190 ,36°: 1902,37°; 1903,37°; a 1904, 
39°; 1905, 87°; 1906. 38°. Mean of this month for 19 yearB, 38°; absolute maximum for this month for 
19 years, 77°; absolute minimum for this month for 19 years, zero; average daily excess of this month, 
M compared with mean of 19 years, 0.3°; accumulated exre.<« since January 1, 45°; average daily 
excess since January 1. 0.4° 

PreHpitation.— Total this month, 1.24 inches; snowfall. 10.5 inches: greatest precipitation in 24 
hours. 0.63 inch on llth; snow on the ground at end of month, trace. Total precipitation this month 
In 1887, 1.40: 1889, 0.92: 1890. 1.39; 1891, 0.18; 1892. 0.92; 1893. 0.97; 1894, 1.87: 1896. 0.61; 1896, 1.29; 1897, 
1.21; 1898, 0.95; 1899. 2.30; 1900, 1.93; 1901. 1.08: 1902. 2.14; 1903. 0.80; 1904. 0.96: 1905, 1.52; 1906, 1.24; 
average of this month for 19 years, 1.25 inches; deficiency of this month, as compared with average 
of 19 years, 0.01 inch: accumulated deficiency since January 1, 1.63 inches. 

Wind. — Prevailing direction, NW.; total movement, 6.176 miles; average hourly velocity, 9 miles; 
maximum velocity (for 5 minutes), 36 miles per hour, from N W., on 1st. 

Weaiha-.SumheT of days clear, 10; partly cloudy, 18; cloudy, 7; on which 0.01 inch or more of 
precipitation occurred, 8. 

Mifcellaneout phfnomena (dcUesq^.— Haloa: solar. 10th, 22d. 

MAY, 1906. 
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Almotpherie pre98urt.-^[Reduce6 to sea level; inches and hundredths.] Mean. 29.85; highest, 30. 32 
on 8th: lowest, 29.68 on 15th. 
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YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 



Temperature.— Bighest, IV* oh 10th ; lowest, 18°» on 5th; greatest daily range, 89° on 8th ; least dailj 
range. 8° on 28th. Mean for this month In 1887. 490; 1888, 46®; 1889, 47°; 1890, W>; 1891. BO®; 1892, 42»; 
1898, 43°; 1894, 60°; 189S, 46°; 1896, 41°; 1897, 64°; 1898, 45°; 1899, 42°; 1900, 60°; 1901, 52°; 1902, 48°: 1908; 
46°; a 1904, 46°; 1905, 42°; 1906, 45°. Mean of this month for 20 years, 47°; absolute maximum for this 
month for 20 years, 89°; absolute minimum for this month for 20 yean, 15°; average daily deficiency 
of this month, as compared with mean of 20 years, 1.8°; accumulated deficiency since January 1, 11°; 
average daily deficiency since January I, 0.1°. 

PreripUation.—ToUi\ this month. 2.01 inches; snowfall, 1.6 inches; greatest precipitation In 24 houn, 
0.72 inch on 28th. Total precipitation this month in 1889, 1.40; 1890. 2.00; 1891. 2.12; 1892, 2.06; 1893, 
1.01; 1894, 2.26; 1896, 1.68; 1896. 3.86; 1897, 1.55; 1898. 1.95: 1899, 2.52; 1900, 2.42; 1901, 2.72; 1902, 1.59: 1903, 
0.65: ai904. 1.81; 1905. 2.46: 1906. 2 01; average of this month for 18 years, 1.98 Inches; excess of this 
month as compared with average of 18 years, 0.03 inch; accumulated deficiency since Janiuuy 1, L60 
Inches. 

fFind.— Prevailing direction. SW.; total movement. 6,168 miles; average hourly velocity, 8 miles; 
maximum velocity (for five minutes), 86 miles per hour, from SW., on 20th. 

Weather.— ^xxmbQT of days clear, 6; partly cloudy, 18; cloudy, 7; on which 0.01 inch or more of 
precipitation occurred. 18. 

MisceUaneouB phenomena (dates Q^).'Halos. solar. 6th; hall, 80th; fog, 4th, 26th, 28th; thunderatonns^ 
12th, 20th, 22d, 23d, 28th; frost, light. 7th, 21st, 27th, 29th, 30th; heavy, 8th; Idlling, Ist, 6th, 6th. 

JUNE, 1906. 
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Atmospheric prewfure.— [Reduced, to sea level; inches and hundredths.] Mean, 29.90; highest, 30.25 
on 20th: lowfst, 29.44 on 5th. 

TVmpera/Mrc— Highest. 80° on 12th: lowewt, 27° on 20th; greatest daily range, 38° on 26th: least 
dailv nmKO. 10°: on 'iHth. Mean for this mcmth in 1S87. 57°: 1H.S8, .V)^: 1889, 67°; 1890, 54°: 1891, 51«; 
1892; 52°: 1H93. 55°: 1891. '>H°; 1895. 51°: 189(i, 50°: 1H97. 54°: 1898. 55°: 1^99, 53°; 1900, 52°: 1901, 50°: 1902, 
54°; 1903. 57°; a 1904. fti^: 190."). 50°; iy06. 50° Mean of this month for 20 years. 64°; absolute maximum 
for this month for 20 yearH. 92°; absolute minimum for tiiis month for 20 years, 20°; average daily 
deficiency of thin month, as compared with mean of 20 years, 3.8°; accumulated deficiency since 
January I, 12')0; average daily deficiency since January 1, 0.7°. 

Pr<Tipj7a/i«?t.— Total this month. 0.91 Inch: snowfall. 0.3 inch; greatest precipitation In 24 hours, 
0.51 ineh on fith and 6th. Total precipitation thi.s month In 1889, 0.66; 1890. 0.94; 1891, S.ffi: 1892, 1.46; 
1893. 0.38: 18«M, 3.10: 1895. 2.71: 1896. 0.73: 1897. 2.34: 1898, 2.67; 1899, 1.90: 1900, 1.17; 1901, 1.43: 1902,1.87; 
1903. 0.90: «1W1. 1.03: 1905. 3.05: 1906. 0.91; average of this month for IS years. 1.68 inche.s; deficiency 
of this month, as compared with average of 18 years, 0.77 inch; accumulated deficiency since January 
1, 2.37 Inche.s. 

IFt/id.— Prevailing direction, SW.; total movement, 0,148 miles; average hourly velocity, 8 miles: 
maximum velocity (for five minutes), 44 miles per hour, from SW., on 27th- 

HVa//»^r.— Number of days, clear, 5; partly cloudy, 22; cloudy, 3; on which 0.01 Inch, or more, of 
preoipitntion occurred, 11. 

MhceHaneons phenomena {dates of) .-'RbXois: solar, 9th; thunderstorms, 15th, 25th; frost, light, Ist, 
2d, 3d, 7th. 8th, 23d. 24th; heavy, 20th. 
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JULY, 1906. 
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Atmospheric pretture.— [Reduced to sea level; inches and hundredths.] Mean, 80.03: highest, 30.32 
on 2d; lowest, 29.70 on 26th. 

Tbnpero^ure.— Highest, 85® on 2l8t; lowest, 87° on 15th; greatest daily range, 40° on 28th; leaat 
daily range, 20° on 14th. Mean for this month in 1887, 64*; 1888, 61°; 1889, 63°; 1H90, 66°; 1891, 60°; 
1892, 62°; 1893. — : 1894, 66°; 1896. 60®; 1896. 62°; 1897, 60°; 1898. 62°; 1899, 61°; 1900, 61°; 1901; 67°; 1902, 
HP; 1908, 60°; « 1904. 68°; 1905. 60°; 1906. 61°. Mean of this moiith for 19 years, 62°; absolute maximum 
for this month for 19 years, 96°; absolute minimum for this month for 19 years, 30°; average daily 
deficiency of this month as compared with mean of 19 years, 0.8°; accumulated deficiency since Jan- 
nary 1, 150°; average daily deficiency since January 1, 0.7°. 

mcipitaticn.— Total this month. 0.64 inch; greatest precipitation in 24 hours. 0.28 inch on 17th. 
Total precipitation this month in 1889. 0.56: 1890, 0.99; 1891, 3.15; 1892, 0.98; 1893. 0.99; 1894,0.99; 1895, 
0.B7; 1896, 2.09; 1897. 1.11; 1896. 1.15; 1899. 1.42; 1900, 0.80; 1901, 0.92; 1902. 2.29; 1903. 0.55: «1904, 1.11; 1905. 
L88- 1906, 0.64; average of this month for 18 years. 1.20 inches. Deficiency of thLs month as compared 
with average of 18 years, 0.56 inch; accumulated deficiency since January 1, 2.93 inche.«<. 

Wind.— Prevailing direction, NW.; total movement, 4,761 miles; average hourly velocity, 6 miles; 
maximum velocity (for five minutes), 32 miles per hour, from NW., on 31.st. 

ir«rfyi€r.— Number of days clear, 17; partly cloudy, 13; cloudy, 1; on which 0.01 inch, or more, of pre- 
dpitatiou occurred, 9. 

Mitedlaneoiu pheruymena (dates qf).--B&l\, 81st; thunderstorms, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 13th. 14th, 16th, 
17th, 21st, 22d, 24th, 26th, 29th, 30th, 31.st. 

AUGITST. 1906. 
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-^^loip^^ric preMurc— [Reduced to sea level; inches and hundredths.] Mean, 29.94; highest, 30.41 
on 28th; iowert, 29.67 on 16th. 
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Temperature.— Highest, 87^ on 16th; lowest, 939 on 26th; greatest daily range, ^29 on 30th; 
range. 16° on 22d. Mean for this month in 1887, 6lO; 1888, 61°; 1889. 64*'; 1890. 61°; 1891, 6r 
1893, —; 1894, 680; 1896. 62°; 1896. 60°; 1897, dZ®; 1898, 68<>; 1899, 67°: 1900. 61<»; 1901,63°; 1902. S 
a 1904, 60°; 1905. 62<^; 1906, 59°. Mean of this month for 19 years. 61°: absolute maximum foi 
for 20 years, 98°; absolute minimum for this month for 19 years, 90°; average daily deficieL 
month as compared with mean of 19 years, 2.1°; accumulated deficiency since January 1, \ 
age daily deficiency since January 1, 0.9°. 

PrecivUation.—ToteA this month. 1.47 inches; greatest precipitation in 24 hours, 0.35 inch c 
21st. Total precipitation this month in 1889, 0.64; 1890. 1.77; 1891, 1.22; 1892. 0.64; 1893. LOeJ 
1895, 0.72; 189G, 0.87; 1897, 0.67; 1898, 2.05; 1899, 2.23; 1900, 0.29: 1901, 1.66; 1902, 0.61: 1908, C 
1.11; 196b, 0.32: 1906, 1.47; average of this month for 18 years, 1.06 inches; excess of this mo 
pared with average of 18 years, 0.42 inch. 

Mnd.— Prevailing direction, SW.; total movement, 4,768 miles; average hourly velocitj 
maximum velocity (for five minutes), 33 miles per hour, from NW., on 18th. 

W«a<A€r.— Number of days clear, 18; partly cloudy, IS; cloudy, 5; on which 0.01 inch, < 
precipitation occurred, 15. 

Miscellaneous phenomena (dates o^).— Hail, 23d; thunderstorms, 2d, 3d, &th, 9th, 11th, 17th, ] 
20th, 28d, 24th, Slat; frost, light, 26th, 30th. 

SEPTEMBER, 1906. 
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Atmospheric pres^Hrc— [Reduced to sea level; inches and hundredths.] Mean, 30.01; higfae 
on 18th; lowest, 29.56 on 14th. 

Tcwpera/iirc.— Highest, 77° on 6th: lowest, 27° on 26th; greatest daily range, 45^ on 26th; 1 
daily range 10° on 14th: mean for this month in 1887, 56°; 1888, 69°; 1889, 60°; 1890, 63°; 1891, S2°;J 
55°: 1893, — ; 1894, 54°; 1895, 60°; 1896. 49°; 1897, 65°: 1898, 52°; 1899. 55°; 1900, 60°; 1901, 48°; 190r 
1903, 49°; ft 1904, 52°: 1905, 54°; 1906. 53°; mean of this month for 19 years. 62°; absolute maxima, 
this month for 20 years. 88°; ab.solute minimum for this month for 19 years, sero; average \ 
excess of this month as compared with mean of 19 years, 0.6°; accumulated deficiency since Jaa 
1, 200°; average daily defleieucy since January 1, 0.7°. 

Precipitation.— ToXaX this month 0.62 inch; snowfall, 0.4 inch; greatest precipitation in 24 1 
0.32 inch on 13th and 14th. Total precipitation this month in 1889, 0.59; 1890, 0.19; 1801, 1.74; : 
1.60; 1893, 1.44; 1894, 0.71; 1895. 0.43: 1896. 1.10: 1897, 0.31; 1898, 0.90; 1899, 0.90; 1900, 0.87; 1901, 2,85;! 
0.90: 1903,0.60: ai9(M,0.73: 1905.1.17; 1906,0.62; averageof this month for 18 years, 0.98 inch; deficit 
of this month a.s compared with average of 18 years, 0.36 inch; accumulated deficiency since J 
uary 1, 2.87 inches. 

THncf.— Prevailing direction, 8.: totfl,l movement, 5.249 miles; average hourly velocity, 7 1 
maximum veloc^ity (for five minutes). 32 miles per hour, from SW., on 7tn. 

TiVo^/icr.— Number of days clear, 16; partly cloudy, 9: cloudy, 5; on which 0.01 inch, or more,*! 
precipitation occurred, 6. 

Miscellaneous phenomena {dates o/).— Thunderstorm, 4th; fro8£, light, 2d and 12th; heavy, 11th; 
Ing, 16th, 

Very respectfully, 

Jno. Pitcher, 
Major^ Sixth Cavalry^ Acting Superintendent. 

The Secretary of the Interior. 

a Records prior to 1904 by the post surgeon, United States Army. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 



Office of Superintendent, 
TeUowstone Park^ Wyo.^ October 16^ 1907. 
S19 : I have the honor to submit the following report of conditions 
in the park : 

GENERAL CONDITIONS. 

In June, 1907, before travel in the park commenced, a thorough 
inspection of hotels, barns, stables, coaches, surreys, horses, harness, 
etc., was made, and everything was found in excellent condition. 
All vehicles were in good repair and freshly painted, harness was 
oiled and polished, and everything presented a neat and attractive 
appearance, excepting here and there on the grounds surrounding 
the bams and stables throughout tjie park were found masses of 
manure, rubbish, waste material, tin cans, and dump from hotels ^ 
that had been accumulating for years. Most of these unsightly con- 
ditions have been remedied and all will be completely remedied before 
the opening of next season. 

The grounds around the permanent camp sites and temporary 
stables were not pleasing. There seemed to be much accumulation 
of rubbish, waste, tin cans, bottles, and cast-off clothing. Some 
remedial measures were applied before reoccupation for the season, 
and the conditions were gradually bettered during the season. I 
have received promise that all will be completely remedied before 
again occupied. The service rendered the public was excellent and 
fuUy enjoyed by a large number of tourists. 

Other camping grounds used by licensees who conduct camping 
parties and bv parties owning their own transportation, especially 
the freighters' camps, were littered with every kind of camp waste, 
rubbish, tin cans, bottles, pieces of grain sacks, worn-out clothing, 
and other litter. These offensive sights were remedied as soon as 
possible. Pits were dug for camp refuse and instructions posted, 
and daily patrols during the camping season prevented in a great 
measure a recurring of these offensive and unsightly conditions. 

In the corrals of the Yellowstone Lake Boat Company, where buf- 
falo, elk, and sheep were confined during the long previous winter, 
the conditions were found filthy, inhumane, and disgusting, and 
were made the subject of a special report to the Department. Thase 
corrals were cleaned as soon as possible, and the buffalo and elk 
were removed to corrals on Dot Island and kept there inconfinement 
as an attraction to induce tourists to take the boat trip. Numerous 
complaints were made criticising the superintendent tor permitting 
these native wild animals to be kept in captivity in the park. The 
president of the Lake Boat Company was advised verbally at com- 
mencement of season that the Department would no longer permit 
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wild animals to be kept in close captivity in the park after the close 
of the present season. On August 2 he was advised to same effect 
bv letter. On August 7 he was directed to remove his buffalo and 
elk from the park at close of the visitors' season. He closed up his 
business and left the park on September 22, having removed these 
animals from Dot Island back to the same corrals in which they had 
been confined the previous winter. On September 23 he was re- 
quested by letter to inform this office if he intended to remove the 
buffalo and elk as required, and was advised that there was no 
desire to turn these animals loose and thereby cause him financial 
loss. Under date of September 26 he informed this office by letter 
that he declined to comply with the instructions to remove these 
animals. On October 15 the corral fences were taken down under 
my personal supervision, and these animals, 8 buffalo and 7 elk, were 
released from captivity. 

Swan Lake and the surrounding valley drain into Glen Creek, 
which is the source of the water supply for Fort Yellowstone and 
Mammoth Hotel, and for sanitary reasons, T was obliged to prohibit 
camping or grazing in the Swan Lake Valley, to the inconvenience 
of many campers. 

Sometimes rollicking, good-natured parties — men and women, boys 
and girls — ;pass through the park and leave the roadsides strewn 
with wrapping paper, paper boxes, beer bottles, candy boxes, cigar- 
ette boxes, newspapers, and other trash. While this can seldom be 
prevented, it must necessarily be remedied, and if a laborer is hired 
for one or two days for this purpose he objects to being compelled to 
wait a month for his pay to come in the form of a check fi-om the 
Department. It would facilitate matters of police if a small con- 
tingent fund in cash were allowed to be kept on hand by the chief 
clerk in the park to pay for necessary jobs of this character, on the 
order of the superintendent. 

ROADS. 
REPAIRS. 

As soon as the snow was off the road leading from the north 
entrance to Mammoth Hot Springs, 2 miles of road was surfaced. 
On May 1, a crew was put to work on the Cody road, leading through 
the National Forest to the entrance of Sylvan Pass, on the eastern 
boundary of the park. The crew commenced at Wapiti and com- 
pleted the opening through Sylvan Pass to outlet of Yellowstone 
Lake, a total distance of 62 miles, early'in July. This same crew, 
after having opened the road from Cody, spent the remainder of the 
summer repairing the road south of the park in the National Forest, 
running to Dubois, Wyo. The length or this road is approximately 
90 miles. The work consisted principally in replacing several bridges 
and constructing new culverts. 

On May 1, crews were established at Beaver Lake, Beryl Spring. 
Excelsior Geyser, Spring Creek, junction of Lake and Canyon roads, 
and on lake road 6 miles from Canyon; and a carpenter crew and 
small general rejpair crew were placed on the Tower Falls road. 
These crews were obliged to travel over the deep snows in the very 
early morning when the crust was frozen strong enough to bear the 
animals and wagons with the camping outfit, supphes, and tools. 
The travel was oangerous and men and animals suffered hardships. 
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The greatest difficulty encountered was between Upper Geyser Basin 
and Thumb of Yellowstone Lake, there being more snow than for 
many previous years. This route was made passable on June 12, and 
the first traffic coach crossed the Continental Divide on June 13. The 
pull in snow and slush was heavy. 

The greatest difficulty in keeping roads in repair was in the can- 
yon between the north entrance at Gardiner and the Mammoth Hot 
Springs. Two large slides containing upward of 3,000 cubic yards 
each occurred on this road. They were removed by means of wash- 
ing the dirt through culverts. During the extreme high water in 
July several sections of the guard walls on this road were washed 
out, and great difficulty was encountered in preventing sections of 
this road from being entirely washed out. Heavy guard walls laid 
in cement are needed in the Gardiner Canyon at several points — also 
at the Gibbon Falls, Virginia Cascades, Tower Falls Cliff, and on 
the Spring Tower Falls road. These walls are now laid in dry stone. 

The solid rock encasing the petrified tree near Yanceys was blasted 
out, leaving the tree 30 feet high and more than 20 feet in circumfer- 
ence. An iron fence with concrete base has been constructed around 
the tree and a road built connecting it with the main road. Another 
petrified tree near this one should be fenced, else it will be carried 
away piecemeal by tourists in a few years. 

Sprinkling was begun July 1 and discontinued September 5. Ap- 
proximately 100 miles of road was sprinkled on the circuit. About 
20 miles can not be sprinkled without considerable expenditure of 
money to install piping. 

The mileage of roads to be kept in repair is 111 outside the park 
and 306 within the park, making a total of 417. 

SURVEYS. 

In the fall of 1906 survey was made for a new road to connect the 
canyon with Tower Falls, in order to obviate the high climb through 
Dunraven Pass. This road goes to an elevation of only 300 feet 
above the Canyon Hotel, whereas the Dunraven Pass road reaches a 
point 1,100 feet higher than the hotel. The object of the road is to 
allow passengers to drive from the canyon to Mammoth Hot Springs 
in a day without additional expense. 

Another survey was made for a road to connect the Gallatin with 
the circuit near the 7-mile post. A route was surveyed through Big- 
horn Pass and declared unfavorable. Another route was nm up Spec- 
imen Creek from the Gallatin, but the survey was discontinuecf on 
account of rough country. A third survey was made from the Gal- 
latin up Fan Creek and Stellaris Creek, thence through the pass north 
of Joseph Peak. This road is also deemed unfavorable, both as re- 
gards distance and elevation. The distance from Bozeman outside 
the park to Gardiner, thence by the main road in the park to the 
Golden Gate.is 69 miles. The distance between the same points up 
the Gallatin Kiver via the proposed route is 9.5 miles. 

By a glance at the map it will be seen there are at present four 
^^in highways entering the park : On the north, a road from Gar- 
diner follows up the Gardiner Canyon to Mammoth Hot Springs 
and then runs through Golden Gate to interior of park ; on the east, 
a road from Cody, up the North Fork Shoshone River, enters the park 
at Middle Creek, thence runs through Sylvan Pass to the interior at 

16622—07 2 
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Yellowstone Lake outlet ; on the south, a road from Dubois, up Snake 
River, via Jackson Lake, enters the park at Lewis River, thence runs 
north to the interior at West Thumb of Lake Yellowstone; on the 
west, a road follows Madison River to the interior at the junction of 
Gibbon and Firehole rivers. There is a road from Cooke, at the 
northeast corner of park, down Soda Butte Creek and Lamar River, 
thence via Mammotn to Gardiner. This is the only outlet or inlet 
to Cooke by wheel transportation, and was originally the trail lead- 
ing from Gardiner to Cooke traveled by prospect oi^s and exploiters. 

The proposed road to connect the Gallatin Valley with the circuit 
road near the Golden Gate does not meet with my approval. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Twenty rams for pumping water into tanks were installed during 
the year. Also 10 new tanks were constructed, into which water is 
conveyed by piping. 

The bridge at Sulphur Creek was replaced by a 3-foot culvert and 
an earthen fill 180 feet long. Two other bridges, 2^ miles from the 
canyon on Lake road, were replaced by tile and earth fill. 

1 hree houses were built on the Upper Basin road for use of crews, 
particularly for the snow crews in opening the roads. Upward of 
14 miles on this road must be broken through each year and deep 
snow the entire width of wagon has to he shoveled out. Stables for 
slielter of animals and forage were also built near th^sc^ houses. 

Permanent camps were made at Beaver Lake, Beryl Spring, Excel- 
sior Geyser, Upper Basin, Thumb, near Lake Hotel, Trout Creek 
(between Lake and Canyon), and at Canyon. These camps consist 
of tent floors, side walls, and frame for canvas. Mangers and feed 
boxes were built for these camps. 

Platforms for accommodation of tourists getting out of coaches 
were built at Norris, Mud Geyser, Upper Yellowstone Falls, Inspira- 
tion Point, and at the Great Falls and Kepplers Cascade; stairways 
were built in connection with the two latter. Many toilet houses 
were constructed throughout the park bordering on the main roads, 
and on summit of Mount Washburn, where also railings were put up 
for securing saddle horses of visitors. All stairways and platforms 
throughout the park were stained to harmonize with the surroundings. 

About GOO new signs, made of enameled steel, were placed through- 
out the park on iron stakes set in cement. These signs w^ere to 
replace the many signs made of wood which had previously been set 
up throughout the park. 

All road and construction work was carried on under the direction 
of Lieut. E. D. Peek, U. S. Engineers, and was performed in a most 
satisfactory manner. 

Under the direction of the commanding officer of the troops at Fort 
Yellowstone a new cabin and stable for the park guard at jimction 
of Tower Falls road with Cooke road was constructed. The oM 
cabin at Tower Falls station became uninhabitable and was too distant 
from the junction. It wdll be destroyed. 

The Monida and Yellowstone Stage Company completed the con- 
struction of a coach house 48 by 128 feet, Montana dressed lum- 
ber and shingle roof: also a superintendent's cabin 16 by 40 feet, with 
an addition of 16 by 16 feet, peeled logs on stone foundation and shin- 
gled roof, with a false root for wannth. The following buildings 
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are under construction, to be completed in November : Office building 
16 by 32 feet; employees' mess house, 16 by 60 feet; club and lodging 
house, two stories, 24 by 72 feet, with bathrooms; harness and store- 
house, 16 by 48 feet, with addition 16 by 24 feet; grain house, 16 by 
60 feet; hay barn, 24 by 100 feet; horse stable, 24 by 240 feet; black- 
smith ^op, 24 by 48 feet; coach washhouse, 20 by 36 feet. All build- 
ings will have cedar shingle roof and stone foundations, and roof 
and sides will be painted mineral red, with black trimmings. These 
buildings are clumped on bench, west bank of the Madison River IJ 
miles from the railway terminal at the west side entrance, i mile 
north of the main road, and not in view. 

TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 

The Yellowstone National Park Transportation Company has in 
bams 4 six-horse tallyho Concord coaches of 33 seats capacity, 90 
four-horse Concord coaches of 7 and 11 seats capacity, and 102 Glens 
Falls two-horse surreys of 3 and 5 seats capacity. It is prepared to 
receive and move from the terminus of the park branch of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad at northern entrance 150 passengers daily 
throughout the season, in addition to lay-overs. 

The Monida and Yellowstone Stage Company has in barns 28 
eleven-passenger Concord coaches, 6 eight-passenger Concord coaches, 
8 five-passenger Glens Falls surreys, and 8 three- passenger Glens 
Falls surreys. It is prepared to receive and move from the terminus 
of the park branch of tne Oregon Short Line Railroad, at western 
entrance, 75 passengers daily throughout the season, in addition to 
lay-overs. 

The Wylie Permanent Camping Company has a large number of 
Concord and other vehicles, numbering over 50 in all, at Gardiner, 
and is prepared to receive and transport all parties who may desire 
to stop at its camps, from both north and west entrances. 

The persons who annually apply for license to carry parties who 
desire to travel with movable camps are numerous, and can accom- 
modate all who desire to travel in that manner. 

Saddle horses may be had at Mammoth, Old Faithful, Lake, and 
Canyon. 

TRAVEL. 

The aggregate number of persons carried through the park over 
the regular route during the season of 1907 was as follows : 

Persona carried through the park during the season of 1907, 

Yellowstone National Park Transportation Company, entering via 
northern entrance 6, 282 

Monida and Yellowstone Stage Company, entering via western 
entrance 2, 270 

Total, regular companies 8,552 

Wylle Permanent Camping Company, including persons accom- 
modated at Its permanent camps 2,140 

Other licenses of personally conducted camping parties 1,402 

Total number camping, traveling with licensed transportation 3, 548 

Total making trip with private transportation as " camping parties " 4, 314 

Grand total of visitors making tour of park, season 1907 16, 414 
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The Yellowstone Park Association accommodated 9,389 tourista 
at its hotels during the season. The discrepancy in the numbers 
stopping at the hotels and the numbers carried by both transporta- 
tion companies (all of whom stopped at the hotels) is accounted for 
in part by army officers and their families who visited Fort Yellow- 
stone and were carried around the park in United States quarter- 
master transportation, and in part by visitors making only a partial 
trip in the park and spending a week or two at different hotels. 

During the season 5,275 tourists took the trip across the Yellow- 
stone Lake with the Yellowstone Lake Boat Company. Of this 
number 2,303 entered the park with the Yellowstone National Park 
Transportation Company, 516 with the Monida and Yellowstone 
Stage Company, 2,140 M^ith the Wylie Permanent Camping Com- 
pany, and the lialance, 310 people, were campers. 

In compliance with an order from the Department, thS Wylie 
Permanent Camping Company established a tent station near the 
western entrance of the park at the beginning of the tourist season, 
for the accommodation of any tourists who might enter the park 
from that direction and desire to be accommodated at their camps. 
There has been no demand for accommodations at this camp by 
tourists entering from the western entrance, and none were received 
from that side of the park during the season. 

Travel by the different roads leading into the park was as follows: 

Travel by the different entrances. 

By the main gate entrance on the north, Gardbier station 11,292 

By the Cooke road, northeast corner, Soda Butte station 8 

By the Government road from Cody on the east, Sylvan Pass station 545 

By the road leading from Jackson Hole on the south. Snake River sta- 
tion 419 

By the Madison River road on the west. Riverside station 4,150 

Total 16, 414 

With reference to the western entrance, Mr. W. H. Bancroft, gen- 
eral manager Oregon Short Line Eailroad, has kindly furnished me 
the following information : 

Yellowstone Park Railroad was incorporated September 12, 1905, for the con- 
struction of a line of railroad from St. Anthony, Idaho, northerly to the Madi- 
son River entrance of the Yellowstone National Park, a distance of about 70 
miles. Construction work commenced in October, 19(35, and line opened for 
traffic between St. Anthony and Marysville, 16.4 miles, June 15, 1906. During 
1906 and 1907 track was laid to mile No. 56, and we expect to complete the lln« 
by the middle of November, this year. 

This will undoubtedly increase the tourist travel in the park in 
1908, especially by the western entrance. The terminal station will 
be on the park boundary, and many people are already asking for 
leases on tlie national n)rest bordering on the park boundary. K 
therefore becomes necessary to construct about 5 miles of fence on 
that boundary, from the Madison River south to the moimtainous 
bluflfs, in order to prevent encroachment on the park grounds similar 
to that now at Gardiner, where the front street and portions of » 
row of buildings (stores and residences) are on park grounds, having 
been placed there before the present fence was constructed. Th« 
cost of erecting 4^ miles of No. 8 Montana anchor fencing at northern 
entrance in 1903 was $432.74 per mile, or $1,947.38. The 6 miles of 
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necessary fence (material and construction) would cost $2,163.70. 
This does not include cost of gate arid gateway which should be an 
ornamental structure of iron. Special estimate for this work has 
been submitted. 

HOTELS. 

The hotels, all under one management, superintended by Mr. T. E. 
Farrow, were exceptionally well provided and well kept. The food 
was excellent, well cooked, and well served. 

In order to avoid congestion at hotels, liable to be caused by large 
parties entering by the park branch of the Oregon Short Line Rau- 
road from the west, on the Monida and Yellowstone stage coaches, 
and large parties entering by the park branch of Northern Pacific 
Kailway from the north on Yellowstone Park Transportation Com- 
pany's coaches, the route and meals and lodgings taken by any party 
are marked on a special chart by the hotel company and the rail- 
road passenger agents. A set of these charts (for June, July, 
August, and September) is kept in office of the general passenger 
agent of the Northern Pacific Railway at St. Paul, and another set 
is kept in office of the general passenger agent of the Oregon Short 
Line Railroad in Salt Lake City. Large parties always plan in 
advance for accommodations over railroads and in the park. When 
a party books for a date to arrive at north entrance, the Northern 
Pacific agent charts it and wires hotel company, hotel company 
charts it and wires Oregon Short Line agent who charts it. And 
vice versa, when a party books for a date to arrive at western entrance. 
It is understood that the railroads will not book two large parties for 
same day. 

FIRES. 

We are indebted to the frequent rains for our good fortune in hav- 
ing no disastrous fires, and also to the constant daily patrols. The 
old road slashings and all dead timber should be removed from either 
fflde of the roads for a distance of 150 feet; $30,000 has been asked 
for this purpose in my annual estimate for 1909. 

The following circular on this subject has been published : 

Hereafter within the boundarioB of this park, whenever a tree — dead or alive — 
19 felled for telegraph or telephone construction, trailway. roadway, or any right 
0^ way, for fuel, for building, bridging, or for any purpose whatever, the brush 
jnd tops must be lopped and piletl In a cleared space, and — if conditions are 
lavorable for burning without danger of the fire spreading — ^will be burned. 

There have been few fires in the park this season, and all with one 
exception were discovered and extinguished by scouts, patrols, or 
Workmen in the road crews before they became dangerous. One 
on Madison River, a few miles below its formation by the Gibbon 
jnd Firehole, caused considerable anxiety for two days and one night 
oefore complete control was accomplished. Lieutenant Andrews 
^ith guards gathered by telephone from Riverside, Norris, and the 
Grreat Geyser oasins worked unceasingly and with determined energy 
*nd good judgment for twenty-seven continuous hours in gaining 
<^trol. This fire was evidently caused by the carelessness of some 
one in dropping a lighted match, cigar or cigarette stub into the fire 
^p made by uie slashing and clearing the timber for the roadway. 
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The area covered by this fire was about 12 acres. Others were caused 
by smoldering bits of wood left by campers who had, as they thought^ 
extinguished their fires. Others were left by tramps and hobo^ 
without making any attempt to extinguish them. 

FISH. 

The following plants of brook trout {Salvelinus fontanalis) were 
made during the season: May 30, Indian Creek, 34,000; May 81, 
Willow Creek, 35,000; June 1, Glen Creek, 30,000. 

Mr. D. C. 6ooth, superintendent of hatchery, Spearfish, S. Dak., 
opened the fish hatchery near the West Thumb on Yellowstone Lake 
on JunjB 5, and soon after began the active work of collecting and 
hatching eggs of the black-spotted trout. The operations were con- 
tinued until July 30. During this period — say fiftv days — ^2,660,000 
{Sahno clarkii) eggs were collected. As the eggs became developed 
sufficiently for shipping, the following consignments were made: 

July 21, 1907. Superintendent fishing station, Bozeman, Mont 504,000 

July 26, 1007. State Fish Commission, Mount Pleasant, Pa_— i 126,000 

July 26, 1007. Wyoming Fish Commission, Sheridan, Wyo (UJ,000 

July 26, 1007. Eaton Brothers, Sheridan, Wyo as,000 

July 26, 1007. Spearfish Station. S. Dak 804,000 

In tributary streams Yellowstone Lake, during season (black-spotted 

fry) 400.000 

Total : 2,050,000 

The water in Yellowstone Lake was higher than at any period 
since the inception of fish culture in 1900, and rendered the collection 
of trout very difficult. Many fish have been taken by tourists and 
other visitors during the season, and the waters of Yellowstone River 
at the lake outlet seem to have an inexhaustible supply. 

Glen Creek, from its source to its mouth, was daily whipped by 
fishermen until it became necessary to prohibit fishing in its waters 
during the remainder of the season, as the large majority caught 
after August 1 were under size and were thrown back more or less 
injured. 

Sportsman Lake, in northwest corner of park, shows evidence that 
fish have been taken otherwise than by hook and line, and fishing 
has been prohibited in its waters for the present. 

A shipment of 15,000 rainbow trout to be planted in a tributary 
of Yellowstone Lake, and also of land-locked salmon to be plantea 
in Shoshone Lake, are promised for the autumn. 

ANIMAIiS AND BIRDS. 

Only such species of animals and birds as were found in the park 
when originally laid out and set aside exist here to-day. With intel- 
ligent management and comparatively little expense a greater variety 
of birds and animals could be successfully added and propagated 
within the park, and under the protection of a specially trained 
body of scouts such animals as buftalo, that have been exterminated, 
and mountain sheep and antelope, that are rapidly being extermi- 
nated in the United States outside the park, will undoubtedly 
increase in the^ park. Under wise protective game laws, justly and 
strictly administered in the neighboring States, the overflow from 
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the park herds will in due time restore some of the progeny to the 
former near-by haunts of their kind. 

Unfortunately the law permits the killing of one antelope in Mon- 
tana by anv licensed hunter. A few of the park antelope have wan- 
dered out during the past two weeks through the streets of Gardiner, 
where even the dogs respect and do not cnase them, and have been 
slaughtered by hunters in Montana. The word " slaughtered " is used 
advisedly, for these innocent and beautiful creatures are tame as 
domestic sheep. If this law remains in force, the Montana antelope 
will be exterminated in a few years, and the work of protecting those 
in the park will become more and more difficult. In my report as act- 
ing superintendent for 1897 it was estimated that a band or 500 ante- 
lope wintered in the valley of the Gardiner and on the slopes of 
Mount Everts. In the annual report of the acting superintendent 
for 1905 it is stated that about 1,150 antelope were seen and counted , 
by scouts and by the guards at Gardiner Station. In report of the 
same acting superintendent for 190C the number is estimated at about 
1,500. From all information gathered I can not now place the esti- 
mate much above that for 1906 — although in the scattered herds seen 
during three trips through the summer habitats of the antelope there 
seemed to be a fair number of fawns. Four full-grown antelope 
have been* killed by coyotes on the Gardiner and Yellowstone flats 
since October 1, and it is reported that many fawns were destroyed 
by coyotes during the season. A remnant, eight in all, of a former 
large herd on the western boundary line in the Madison Valley were 
reported on that line during the summer. Other small bands are 
reported in Pelican Valley, Hayden Valley, and on meadows border- 
ing the Yellowstone between the Lake and Upper Falls. With these 
and the yearns crop of fawns there may be approximately 2,000 ante- 
lope in the park. There is a good supply of hay on the Gardiner 
flat for feeding the antelope, sheep, deer, and elk during the deep 
snows of the coming winter. Practically all the antelope in the park 
herd on the Gardiner flat and the surrounding draws and slopes. 

The young antelope captured in June, intended for the zoological 
garden in Ix)ndon, were raised on the bottle and are now bein^ fed 
on rolled oats. They will be ready for shipment about the middle 
or last of December. A pair of elk, male and female, captured in 
June, have also been successfully raised on the bottle and rolled oats. 
They will be shipped in December for the park in Vancouver, British 
Columbia. 

The number of elk in the park is estimated by persons of some 
experience at 40,000. From personal observation and information 
received from reliable scouts, also the daily reports of patrols and 
guards, 25,000 seems to be a safe estimate. 

Mountain sheep, whitetail and blacktail deer are increasing in 
numbers and growing less wild. Mr. McBride, the chief (and the 
oldest) scout, gives the following estimate on numbers of these ani- 
mals in the park : Mountain sheep, 200 ; whitetail deer, 100 ; black- 
tail deer, 1,000. 

The 29 buffalo in the fenced pasture near Mammoth produced 
only 5 calves. One old cow in this herd died in June. The calves 
are hardy. This herd, with the exception of the two original old 
bulls, was safely conducted to the Lamar Valley on October 12 and 
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13, where there is superior grazing, and where they will be herded 
during the daytime in fair weather and secured in the OOO-acre pas- 
ture field during the nighttime and in foul weather. The grazing 
in the Mammoth pasture has not been excellent, and it has been 
necessary to feed hay to this herd all summer. The 28 buffalo taken 
to the Lamar Valley in May last have not been fed hay and are in 
better condition than the Mammoth herd. The Lamar herd pro- 
duced no calves. The united herd numbers 59 (25 males and 34 
females), not including the 2 old bulls which have been advertised 
for sale. Of the original wild buffalo in the park signs of 6 are re- 
ported on the Madison Plateau, southAvest corner of park; 4 were 
reported seen in Hayden Valley, their old habitat, in August, and 
si^s of 15 are reported on Mirror Plateau and Specimen Ridge, 10 
miles south of Soda Butte. Total number estimated to be 25. 

Moose seem to have increased. The greatest number appear to be 
in the marshes and willows of the Upper Yellowstone, in the south- 
east corner of park, others are in the southwest corner on Bechler 
River, and a few in Gallatin Basin, in the northwest corner of park. 

There are many bear in the park. It was necessary to kill 1 
black and 2 grizzlies that became very dangerous this season. The 
black and 1 grizzly were burned after being killed; 1 grizzly was 
skinned. The skin and skull will be sent to the National Museum 
when cured sufficiently for shipment. 

The mountain lions have been almost exterminated. The tracks 
of only one in the snow was reported last winter, and again during 
the summer in the same region. The records show that ()2 of these 
animals W'ere destroyed during the winters 1903-4, 1904-5, and 
1905-(». None were destroyed during the winter 1906-7. 

Coyotes are numerous and very destructive to the antelope, young 
and old. The records show that 99 have been destroyed during the 
past year by the scouts and station guards. The majority of this 
number were trapped, some were poisoned, and others shot. 

Foxes, badgers, marmots, the Fremont tree squirrels, and three 
varieties of chipmunks are plentiful. Beaver are abundant through- 
out the park. Martin, mink, otter, and muskrats are plentiful. 

Of rabbits we have the common hare, jack rabbit. Rocky Mountain 
hare (snowshoe rabbit), and chief hare (pika). The two latter are 
plentiful. 

Eighteen beaver were taken without injury and shipped to Old 
Forge for the forest, fish, and game commission of New i ork. 

Large numlxrs of the Canada ^eese have reared their young in 
the park this season and showed little fear of molestation by visit- 
ors. Also ducks of many varieties, not including canvasbacks. 
Pelicans and gulls occujn* the entire surface of one small island in 
Yellowstone Lake as their nursery. More than 70 si)ecies of birds 
come to the park to rear their young, but many of the song birds and 
others that generally nest near the human habitations are annually 
destroyed by the house cats. For this reason cats as well as dogs will 
not hereafter be permitted in the park. 

I am much indebted to Dr. T. S. Palmer, of the Biological Survey, 
in charge of game preservation. Agricultural Department, who spent 
some days in the park during this season and on my request kindly 
prepared the following: 
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NOTES ON THE SUMMER BIRDS OF THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL 

PARK. 

By T. S. Palmer. 

Visitors to the Yellowstone National Park are apt to ^in the im- 
pression that birds are few both in number of species and individuals. 
Their attention is only occasionally directed to the birds along the 
route and is absorbed by the geysers, hot springs, and other objects 
of interest which constantly excite their wonder and admiration. 
Moreover, tourists wlio take the regular trip via the ilammoth Hot 
Springs, Norris Basin, Fountain Hotel, Upper (Jeyser Basin, Yel- 
lowstone Lake, and the Canyon, stopping each night at one of the 
hotels of the Yellowstone Park Association, or who follow the same 
^neral route under the guidance of the Wylie Permanent Camping 
Company, find the progi-amme for each day already planned and 
the time too short to see even the chief points of interest. Five or 
six days or two weeks are entirely inadequate for gaining a general 
acquamtance with the fauna of a region comprising more than 3,000 
square miles, greater in area than the States of Delaware and Rhode 
Island, and approxiuuitely one-tenth the size of the State of Maine. 
The brief stops at the hotels or camps and the long rides through the 
extensive forests on the plateau of the park, where conditions are 
not favorable for variety of bird life, also afford insufficient oppor- 
tunities for making many observations. 

The more conspicuous species ordinarily seen by the tourist are 
included to a certain extent in a list of the names of birds which have 
been used to designate certain points of geographic interest. Such 
names are : Crow Creek, Duck Creek and Lake, Eagle Peak, Falcon 
Creek, Goose Lake. (Jrebe Lake, Grouse Creek, Jay Creek, Loon Lake, 
Mallard Lake, Magpie Creek, Owl Creek, Osprey Falls, Ouzel Falls, 
Pelican Cone, Creek, and Valley, Raven Creek, and Tern Lake. A 
little search, nowever, will bring to light a number of other less con- 
spicuous but not less interesting birds, and fifty or more species can 
i^dily be found along the regular tourist route. 

Unusually favorable opportunities are afforded for observing cer- 
tain phases of bird life. Especially is this true of the raptorial oirds, 
such as the eagles, hawks, and owls, represented by 9 or 10 species, 
which, under the rigid protection accorded them, may be seen in 
greater numbers and at closer range than in most parts oi the country, 
unrivalled opportunities are afforded for studying the nesting and 
feeding habits of the osprey or fish hawk in the canyons of the 
Gardiner and YeUowstone rivers. Marsh hawks, sparrow hawks, and 
the other species may also be observed at numerous points along the 
route. The destruction of the smaller birds which find shelter in 
the Stygian and other caves on the " Fonnation '' back of Mammoth 
Hot Springs furnishes a means of noting in a general way the prog- 
J^s of the migi'ation, and a visit to these caves will usually be 
Awarded by finding one or more species which have sought shelter in 
the crevices of the rock during cold nights and have been overcome 
l>y the gases. Dr. Ed^r A. Mearns, U. S. Army, who was stationed 
*t Fort Yellowstone m 1902, has published an interesting article 
under the title " Feathers beside the Stvx " " in which he enumerates 
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from the outlet to the mouth of Alum Creek. Nowhere were any 
large flocks seen, nor was there any evidence of the birds breeding in 
large colonies. In view of the abundance of fish in the lake, furnish- 
ing an ample food supply, there is no apparent reason whjr these 
pelicans should not be more abundant on the lake, where their pres- 
ence adds much to the attractiveness of the bird life of this part of 
the park. 

Mallard {Anas hoschas). — Probably a common species. It was 
seen at several points along the route and doubtless breeds in some of 
the marshes and on the low ground in some of the valleys. 

Blue-winged teal {Querquedula discors). — Six or seven blue- 
winged teal, evidently migrants, were seen at Soda Butt€ on August 
16. The species is evidently common and may breed in suitable 
places. 

Wood duck {Aix sponsa). — I did not meet with this species, but 
General Young assured me that it was by no means rare and that it 
was found especially along the Madison River. 

Canada goose (Branta canadensis). — A common summer resident, 
breeding in suitable places. On the Yellowstone River a short dis- 
tance below the outlet of the lake an old goose and nine goslings 
were noticed on August 14. Canada geese were noticed at several 
other points and quite a number were seen in the Lamar Valley on 
August 17. 

Great blue heron (Ardea herodias), — Probably common. General 
Young states that he has observed it at Twin Lakes or along the Mad- 
ison River. 

Wilson snipe {Gallinaao delicata). — Maj. Wirt Robinson, U. S. 
Army, informed me that he had found this snipe in Swan Lake Val- 
ley early in August. I did not meet with it myself. 

f Least sandpiper (Tringa minutilla). — ^A number of diminutive 
sandpipers, evidently belonging to this species, were seen at Soda 
Butte on August 17. 

? Solitary sandpiper {Eelodromas solitarius). — In the Upper Gey- 
ser Basin a family of four birds, two old and two young, were found 
on August 12. The young birds were still in the down and could run 
with surprising rapidity. 

Spotted sandpiper {Actitvi macularia). — Seen along the Lamar 
River. Probably generally distributed and a common breeder along 
the streams in the park. 

Kildeer {^'gialitis vocifera). — Common in some places. Noticed 
at Soda Butte August 16 and at Fort Yellowstone three days later. 

Dusky grouse {Dendragapus ohscui^is). — Apparently common, at 
least in some parts of the park, \^^lile returning from Soda Butte 
with General Young on August 17 the ambulance started four or five 
young birds close to the roadside in the lower end of Lamar Valiev. 
On the following day I flushed a hen with a young bird on the hill- 
side a few hundred yards behind the Manmioth Hot Springs Hotel, 
and was able to approach within 30 or 40 feet of them, but in neither 
case did I see the color of the tail distinctly enough to determine with 
certainty whether the birds were dusky grouse or Richardson grouse 
{Dendragapus obscurus richardsoni) . 

Mourning dove {Zenaidura ma<rroura). — ^Doves are by no means 
uncommon and are likely to be met almost anywhere along the route. 
They are usually found singly or in twos or threes. 
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Marsh hawk {Circus hudsonius). — One of the commonest hawks 
in the park. In the marshy sections of the valley or about the pools 
or smaller lakes it may be seen gracefully beating its way over the 
sedges and tules in search of food. It was especially common near 
Beaver Lake and in some parts of the Lamar v alley. 

^Ve8t€m red-tail {Buteo horealis calurus), — Abundant especially 
in the Lamar Valley, where a number were seen on August 16 and 17. 

Swainson hawk (Buteo horealis calcurus), — ^Like the preceding 
species, the Swainson hawk is common and generally distributed and 
is found in much the same places. In the more open sections of the 
park, such as the Lamar Valley, it is likely to be found in greater 
numbers than elsewhere. 

Golden eagle (Aguila chrysaetos). — I did not see the golden eagle 
in the course of our trip about the park. Both golden and bald 
earies are said to be permanent residents and not uncommon. 

^ald eagle (Ilalio'etus leueocephahts), — The only specimen seen 
was a young bird caught in the park in a trap set for coyotes, and 
kept in caj)tivity at the buffalo corral near Mammoth Hot Springs 
until its injuries were healed, when it was set at liberty. The birds 
commonly pointed out to tourists as bald eagles are in reality fish- 
hawks, which are very numerous at several points along the route. 

? Dtick hawk {Falco peregrinus anatum). — On August 12 two 
hawks, supposed to be duck hawks, were seen flying high above the 
road in Upper Geyser Basin about midway between Old Faithful Inn 
and Biscuit Basin. 

Pigeon hawk {Falco columharius) . — In Tower Falls Canyon and 
in the adjacent portion of the lower canyon of the Yellowstone sev- 
eral hawks were seen on the afternoon of August 17. These birds 
evidently belonged to this species, but were too far away to be iden- 
tified with certainty. The pigeon hawk is probably not rare in this 
remon and may be looked for in almost any part of the park. 

Desert sparroxo hawk {Falco sparveriu^ deserticolns), — The little 
sparrow hawk is one of the commonest and most generally distributed 
of the raptorial birds and may be seen almost anywhere in the park 
darting ^acefuUy from a telegraph pole or winging its way along 
the road in its search for food. 

Fishhawk {Pandion haliaetus carolinensis) . — As the road begins 
to enter the canyon of the Gardiner River, a short distance from the 
gateway of the park, the visitor catches his first glimpse of a fish- 
nawk's nest, perched on a pinnacle high above the stage road. This 
nest is frequently photographed and commonly known as the 
"Eagle's nest." Careful observation of the old birds soon shows, 
however, that the occupants of the nest are fishhawks instead of bald 
eagles. On August 7 the nest was occupied, but on September 14, 
when I left the park, neither old nor young birds could be seen near it. 

The abundance of fish in the Gardiner and Yellowstone rivers 
makes the park a paradise for fishhawks and the pinnacles in some 
of the canyons form ideal nesting sites for the birds. In the Grand 
Canyon of the Yellowstone, only a short distance below the falls, 
four nests, each occupied by one or two young birds, were observed 
on August 14. A stiff breeze was blowing down the canyon at- the 
time and it was interesting to see each of me young birds facing the 
wind, but sitting on the rim of the nest opposite the breeze, and thus 
^^joyiiig some protection even in their exposed positions. The old 
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birds soarinff above the canyon or darting suddenly into its depths 
to snatch a fish from the water formed a picture not soon to be for- 
gotten. 

Weste7*n horned owl {Bxibo virginianus pallescens). — ^Probably a 
common resident, but seen on only one occasion, on August 13, near 
the bridge over the Yellowstone River a short distance below the out- 
let of Ifellowstone Lake. 

Belted kingfUher {CeryU alcyon). — Common and generally distrib- 
uted. Like the fishhawk, the kingfisher finds an ideal home along the 
rivers, where the fish are abundant. 

Rocky Mountain hairy woodpecker {Dryohates villosxia monti- 
cola). — Probably a common species, but the few glimpses I had of 
woodpeckers were insufficient to determine the birds with any cer- 
tainty. 

Red sTi/ifted flicker (Colaptes cafer collaris). — A common bird 
about Fort Yellowstone and at various points about the park. 

Western night hawk (Chordeiles virginianus henryi), — Among 
the conspicuous birds of the park the night hawk should be given a 
prominent place. As it flies overhead in the late afternoon and even- 
ing it is not only easily seen, but it constantly calls attention to its 
presence by its loud and characteristic note. 

White throated swift {Aeronautes melanoleucits) , — A few were 
noticed in the canyon of the lower Gardiner River on August 7. 
Swifts doubtless breed in the canyon of the Yellowstone, where the 
cliffs afford ideal nesting sites. 

f Calliope hummingbird {Stellula calliope) . — One or two humming 
birds were seen in the course of our trip around the park in August, 
but they were either females or immature birds, so that it was imprac- 
ticable to identify them satisfactorily. 

Kingbird {Tyrannus tyrannus). — Common, about Fort Yellow- 
stone and in the lower parts of the park near Gardiner. ^ 

Olive-sided flycatcher {Nuttallomia borealis). — Not uncommon, 
especially at higher elevations along the roads through the forests. 

Flycatcher {Empidonax spf), — On September 12 the remains of 
an Empidonax were found in the Stygian Cave, but the specimen was 
not in condition to be readily identified. 

Homed lark (Otocoris alpestris subspf), — Ii^ the open stretches in 
Hayden Valley horned larks were common on August 14, and they 
were also seen a few days later in the Lamar Valley. In the absence 
of specimens, however, it is practically impossible to ascertain which 
subspecies is represented in the park. 

Black-billed magpie {Pica pica hudsonia). — One seen September 
12 among the pines near the Stygian Cave on the " Formation " back 
of the Mammoth Hot Springs. Remains of the magpie were found 
in the caves by Doctor Meams in 1902. 

Black-headed jay {Cyanocitta stelleri annectens). — I did not hap- 
pen to see this jay myself, but it is described by Gieneral Young and 
others as being a common bird in the park. 

Camp robber or Rocky Mountain jay {Perisoveus' canadensis cap- 
talis). — One of the most conspicuous and interesting birds about uie 
camps and stations in the park. Its inquisitiveness m search of food 
has earned for it the opprobrious epithet of " Camp robber," but it 
is deserving of a better name. Major Chittenden in his book on 
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The Yellowstone National Park suggests that " Camp scavenger " 
would more correctly describe its useful qualities. In spite of the 
petty depredations in which it sometimes indulges, it is worthy of 
the protection which it enjoys, for its tameness and its handsome 
plumage render it a constant object of interest to visitors. 

Raven {Comis corax sinuatxis). — Common and in some places 
unusually tame. Two were seen at close range on Dot Island in Yel- 
lowstone Lake on August 13. They were attracted by the feeding 
of some elk kept in captivity on the island and, perched on the trees 
near the corral, paid little attention to the crowd of tourists. 

American crow (Corvtis mnencanus). Probably a common species. 
Several were seen near Gardiner on August 21. 

Clarke nutcmcker [Nucifraga coluTnhiaiia) , — Like the camp rob- 
ber, the nutcracker is one of the most attractive birds, and on account 
of its somewhat similar colors is frequently mistaken for the former 
species. It may be seen almost anywhere along the tourist route, and 
its characteristic note, peculiar flapping flii^ht, and gay plumage, 
relieved by black win^s and conspicuous white secondaries and outer 
tail feathers, render it unmistakable after its distinguishing marks 
have once been noted. 

Western m^adowlark (Stiimella magna neglecta), — Probably 
common in the more open parts of the park, but the great stretches of 
forest along much of the tourist route prevent its being observed 
except at favorable points. 

Brewer blackbird {Euphagvs cyanocephalvs) , — Abundant almost 
everywhere about the hotels, in the grassy meadows, and near water 
in the open valleys. It is especially common on the lawns at Mam- 
moth Hot Springs. In September, after many of the other birds had 
gone, it still lingered and was then collecting in large flocks before 
migrating. 

Cousin purple -finch {Carpodacvs cassini). — Abundant, especially 
near the Mammoth Hot Springs Hotel, where numbers of young and 
old birds were seen in August. 

Pale goldfinch {Astragalimis tristis palVidns), — Probably common, 
although only a few were seen. 

Pine siskin (Spinns pinvs), — Common. In the Upper Geyser 
Basin the birds were seen August 11 feeding on seeds of thistles. 

Western vesper sparroto ( Po?oecetes qraminens confinis). — A few 
seen on August 11 along the road between Gibbon Falls and the Gib- 
bon lunch station. 

Gambel sparroto {Zonotrichia leucophrys gambelli). — One of the 
most abundant and generally distributed birds in the park, common 
about all the hotels and camps and easily recognized by the conspic- 
uous white stripes on the head. 

Western chipping sparrow (SpizeUa socialis arizonw), — Noticed 
ospecially in the vicinity of Camp Roosevelt on August 17, but prob- 
ablv common in many other places in the park. 

Pink-sided junco (Junco meamsi). — Breeds abundantlv at the 
hifirher levels along the tourist route and is common nearly everv- 
where in the pine forests. It seems to be the species most frequently 
found dead in the Stygian Caves near Mammoth Hot Springs. Doc- 
tor Meams records finding four in these caves on August 1, 1902: on 
September 12, 1907, we found the bodies of two in one cave and four- 
teen in another. 
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GreeU'tailed towhee {Oreospiza chlorura). — Not observed by me, 
but recorded by Doctor Meariis as one of the birds found dead in the 
caves. It is doubtless common in suitable places in the park. 

Lazuli hunting {Cyauospiza cmicena), — i am indebted to Ma j. Wirt 
Robinson for the note of this species. The birds had left before the 
time of my visit, but Major Robinson found them abundant in July 
about the grounds of the hotel at Mammoth Hot Springs. 

Wester^n tanager {Piranga ludovicimia), — One or the most brightly 
colored birds found in this region. A glimpse of a male tanager 
in its gay mantle of yellow and black, perched on a limb or dart- 
ing among the trees, is a sight not soon to be forgotten. Two or 
three of these birds were seen in the Lamar Canyon on August 17. 
and several were seen at other points along the route around the 
park. 

Cliff swallow {Petrochelidon lunifrons), — Abundant at some 
points. A large colony was found breeding under the shelter of the 
projecting ledges of rock of the old geyser cone at Soda Butte on 
August 10, the young being still in the nest, but nearly fledged. A 
nest found on the "' Formation ''at Mammoth Hot Springs on Au- 
gust 8 was remarkable from the fact that it was placed in a vertical 
crevice in a rock without the usual retort-shaped outer covering of 
mud and apparently without the use of any mud in its construction. 

White-bellied swallow {Indoproa^e bicolor). — Common and gen- 
erally distributed. 

Northern violet -green swallow {Tachycineta thalassinu U'pida),— 
Apparently less common than the preceding species with which it 
was found associated in the Yellowstone Canyon on August 14. It 
was probably observed also at other points, but unless the color of 
the back can be seen in the right light it is not alwavs easy to dis- 
tinguish the violet-green from the white-bellied swallows when the 
birds are flying high overhead or far out over the depths of a 
canyon. 

Western warbling vireo {Vireo ailvus swainsoni), — Evidently com- 
mon at Mammoth Hot Springs, where it was found in the woods back 
of the " Formation " on August 20 in company with nuthatches, 
chickadees, and several other small birds. This was one of the birds 
found by Doctor Mearns in the caves. 

Yellow warbler {Dendroica a^stiva). — Probably common aiid gen- 
erally distributed. Noticed in the Lamar Valley and along the 
Gardiner River. 

Audubon warbler {Demlroica auduboni), — One or two seen in the 
Upper Geyser Basin on August 12. Doubtless a common species, at 
least at certain seasons. 

Macgillivray warbler {Geothlypis tolmiei). — Recorded by Doctor 
Mearns among the birds found m the Stygian caves, but I did not 
happen to see it or at least to identify it satisfactorily among the 
warblers seen at several points. 

Pileolated warbler {Wilsonia pvsilla pileolata), — A beautiful spec- 
imen of this warbler, apparently dead but a few hours, was found in 
the Stygian Cave on the morning of September 12. This ^ird was 
evidently a migrant which had sought shelter from the frosty air 
during the preceding night. 

Water ouzel (Cinclus m^xicamts) , — In the clear streams and foam- 
ing cascades of the park the ouzel finds an ideal home and is probably 
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a common resident. It was noticed several times along the Gardiner 
on the road from Mammoth Hot Springs to the town of Gardiner. 

Rock wren {Salpinctes ohsoletua) . — Probably common in some sec- 
tions, especially in the northeastern corner of the park. It was no- 
ticed only on August 16 on the open hillsides of the Lamar Valle}'^, 
adjoining the bu&lo pasture near the mouth of Rose Creek. 

Western h/mse vrren {Troglodytes (jedon aztecus). — Found at Mam- 
moth Hot Springs and at the Wylie Camp in Swan Lake Valley. 
Probably common at a number of other points. 

Rocky Mountain creeper ( Certhia familiaris montana) . — Probably 
a common species, although we did not happen to see it. Doctor 
Meams mentions it among the birds found in the Stygian caves. 

Rocky Mountain nuthatch {Sitta carolinensis nelsoni). — Probably 
common, especially in the vicinity of the Mammoth Hot Springs. 

Red-breasted nuthatch (Sitta canadensis), — ^On September 12 we 
found the remains of throe red-breasted nuthatches m the Stygian 
Caves. The bird is common in this vicinity and is doubtless generally 
distributed throughout the park. 

Mountain chickadee {Parus gantbeli) . — Abundant and readily rec- 
ognized almost anywhere, as it comes familiarly about the camps and 
utters its characteristic note. 

f Western aolden-crowned kinglet {Regulus satrapa olivaceus). — 
Probably both the western golden-crowned kinglet and the ruby- 
crowned kinglet (R. calendula) are common in the park, but the birds 
seen near Mammoth Hot Springs on August 20 were immature and 
the color of the crown patch was indistinguishable. 

Townsend solitaire {MyaAestes toumsendii), — One of the sweetest 
songsters in the park. It is probably common in many places, but 
we saw it only on August 7 along the Gardiner River. 

Thrush (tiylocichla sp. ?). — Kemains of two thrushes were found 
in the Stygian caves on September 12, but decay had progressed too 
far to make it possible to identify the species with certainty. 

Western robin (Meinda migratoria propinqua). — Abundant and 
generally distributed. We found it especially common on August 13 
near the Lake Hotel, where it seemed to have bred in large numbers. 

Mountain bViiebird (Sialia arctica), — One of the most attractive 
and conspicuous birds. It occurs commonly about the hotels and 
camps, wnere its beautiful azure plumage can not fail to attract the 
attention of those who are in any way interested in bird life. Doubt- 
less the number of bluebirds immediately about the hotels might be 
materially increased by putting up nesting boxes so that the birds 
would be encouraged to breed m greater proximity to the buildings 
than at present. 

POACHING. 

Evidence of poaching in former unfrequented portions of the park 
difficult of access have oeen found, particularly in the northwest cor- 
ner, where within the last fortnight a trapper's cabin, supplied with 
provisions, cooking utensils, and bedding, was found. The contents 
were burned and the cabin destroyed. Two snowshoe cabins were 
found broken open and utensils earned off. 

In addition to the trails shown on the map crossing the boundary 
lines of the park there are numerous other trails — all originally made 
by hunters, trappers, and prospectors. There are now four main 
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entrance roads leading into the park — north, east, south, and west— 
which seem to be sufficient for all purposes concerning tlie park and 
for accommodation of visitors. Applications have come to this office 
from far and near for permission to enter the park on these various 
trails with arms, in order to pass through the park for the purpose of 
hunting outside of the park. All such applications for permits to 
carry ffuns unsealed through any portion of the park have been 
refused, but permission to carry sealed guns has oeen granted to 
persons who enter the park at one of the regular stations where their 
guns may be sealed, and make exit at one of the regular stations 
(their route through the park being particularly specjified) where 
their guns may be unsealed and condition reported upon. Permits to 
carry game or game trophies through the park have been refused. 
There has been much adverse criticism by hunters and guides on these 
rulings, but the best interests of the park demand that it shall no 
longer continue a thoroughfare for sportsmen, hunters, and game- 
slaughterers. 

TRIALS BEFORE UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER. 

Two poachers were convicted and sentenced to three months con- 
finement and costs,, which latter amounted to about $1,000. One 
woman plead guilty through the telephone to writing her name on 
the hot water formation and was fined $10.50, including costs. A 
driver for the Yellowstone Park Transportation Company charged 
with violation of paragraph 4, Rules and Regulations, was convicted 
and fined $35.90, including costs. 

Three United States soldiers, members of the park guard on sta- 
tions, were brought before the commisisoner. One sergeant in charge 
of a station plead guilty for violation of paragraph 5, Rules and 
Regulations, and was fined $100 and costs.- The case of one for dis- 
orderly conduct was dismissed for lack of evidence. Sergeant in 
charge of a station charged with violation of paragraph 2, Rules and 
Regulations, was acquitted on the grounds that he had only con- 
formed to the custom of previous years and that he had been duly 
authorized by his commanding officer to graze his horses. 

GAME PROTECTION. 

It seems a difiicult problem to protect the game with the few scouts 
allowed to be employed. The two additional scouts authorized for 
temporary service make a material difference, but as it is, one or two 
soldiers are detailed to go with each scout into the regions difficult of 
access, and this severe and dangerous work in the very cold weather is 
an imposition on men with such meager pay, yet when these men take 
interest and do good work they certainly should receive some extra 
compensation. During the seven months of winter when this duty 
compels them to undergo such severe hardships, $13 per month witi 
food and clothing is meagre wages " now-a-days." 

REOOMMEXDATIOXS. 

Under the present plan of governing and protecting the park by 
a detail of troops from the Army — the commander of said trooj^ 
performing the duties of superintendent of the park up to the pres- 
ent season-^there have always been two interests to subserve. These 
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interests still obtain under the present plan of a superintendent not in 
conimand of the troops. 

These two interests are the interests of the park and the interests 
of the military service (discipline, training, etc.). Such details are 
injurious to the Amiy in that regimental and squadron organiza- 
tions are not only disturbed, but the troop organization is largely 
demoralized by subdividing the men into small parties far separated 
for indefinite periods of time without the personal supervision of an 
officer. 

The enlisted fnen of the Army are not selected with special refer- 
ence to the duties to be performed in police patrolling, guarding, and 
maintaining the natural curiosities and interesting "formations" 
from injury by the curious, the thoughtless, and the careless people 
who compose a large percentage of the annual visitors in the park, 
and in protecting against the killing or frightening of the game and 
against forest fires. It is cjuite obvious that any man assigned to 
duty in any capacrtv in the park should possess special qualifications 
for the proper discharge of that duty, and he should be by natural 
inclination interested in the park and its pui'poses. In addition, 
every man should be an experienced woodsman, a speedy traveler on 
s:kis. an expert trailer, a good packer who with his horse and pack 
animal could carry supplies to subsist himself for a month alone in 
the mountains and forests, and besides he should be of a cool tem- 
perament, fearless, and independent character, and handy with his 
rifle and pistol to enable him to find and overcome the wily trapper 
and the ugly large game head and teeth hunter. He should be well 
infonned in the history of the park and thoroughly cognizant with 
all the curiosities and points or interest therein; he should also be 
qualified to pass a reasonable examination in zoology and orni- 
thology. A visiting tourist shouhl alwavs be favored by an intelli- 
?'ent and courteous answer on any subject pertaining to tlie park 
rom any guard interrogated. Inattention or discourtesy should sub- 
ject the guard to proper discipline or dismissal from the park when 
in the judgment of the superintendent the discipline of the park 
service would thereby be promoted. Divided responsibility and ac- 
countability as to police control and management seldom produce 
the best results and should no longer obtain in the Yellowstone Park. 
Under existing conditions the superintendent is answerable to* the 
Secretary of the Interior, while at the same time the troops acting 
as park guard are held to accountability and discipline as is con- 
templated and provided for in the United States Anny. 

The pay of enlisted men in the Army is too meager to attract 
capable men who can fill these requirements, and the duties arj too 
onerous for the remuneration. It requires a year for new troops 
arriving in the park to become familiar with all the duties required 
of them, and during that year many of the enlistments expire and 
the vacancies are filled by raw recruits. At the expiration of three 
years, or at most four years, these troops are ordered elsewhere and 
new troops take their place. The proper and necessary military in- 
struction and training can not be carried on and thorough discipline 
can not be maintainea. The troopers can not be examined and made 
subject to such tests of efficiency as good service in the park requires. 

Civil guards, on the contrary, would be selected by examination 
with reference to their special fitness, their interest in the work, and 
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their capacity to perform it ; they would at the same time be sub| 
to appropriate t^sts for efficient park service and subject to dismii 
on, failure to meet such tests. By continuous service efficient oi 
guards would soon become thoroughly familiar with the park J 
topography, roads, byroads, pack trails, game trails, game habi 
of winter and summer, and likewise with the haunts and method 
the poachers who are constantly seeking profit by invading the p 
to shoot game for heads and teeth and to trap for furs. The tro 
assigned from time to time for guard duty in the park can scan 
all become familiar with its topography and trails ere a jiist rej 
for the proper maintenance of organization and discipline and a 
division oi duties, foreign and domestic, require their withdra 
And so continuity of service can not be had from the Array, ex 
at intolerable expense to army organizations and discipline. 

Men whose continued employment is guaranteed during good 
havior and efficient work would render the task of developinj 
near as possible a perfect system of protection and control rea 
ably easy, and the service would be more efficient and very limch 
expensive to the Government. 

In organizing a civil giiard it might be necessary to select niei 
good repute on trial, subject to examination during the fii*st vi 
but every member taken on should in due time be examineJ. 
vacancies occurring after com;plete organization should be filledj 
men between the ages of 21 and 45 who upon examination are fo 
best qualified for the work. The penalty for inefficiency, incivi" 
dishonesty, habitual and inordinate use of intoxicants, negleci 
duty, gross immorality or disorderly behavior, and such like disal 
ties or inabilities, should be dismissal. 

Two years' experience in governing the park witli troops and 
paring the results of enforcing due observance of all rules, reg 
tions, and instructions, through the troops, and through the few sc 
that in reality are civil guards, leaves no doubt in my mind a 
the superiority of a trained and well-governed civil guard for 
particular and difficult duty. While I found some excellent, int 
gent, and conscientious noncommissioned officers and privates ^ 
have taken interest in carrying out their instructions in park dui 
the majority are indifferent and appear to resent being requi 
to subserve both the military interest and the interest of the pa 
on their small pay. During the long and severe winters the duty^ 
not only difficiult but dangerous, and much hardship must be endu 
in its performance. 

The protection of the park and protection of the game should 

under one head. The War Department should have entire cohti 

or the troops withdrawn and a civil guard substituted, and the ent 

control and responsibility vested with the Interior Department 

Very respectfully, 

S. B. M. Yoi N«, 

Superintendents 

The Secretary of the Interior. 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 



Dbpaktment of the Interior, 
Ybliowstonb National Park, 

OrFiCB OP Superintendent, 
Yellowstone Park^ Wyo.^ October 16, 1908. 
Sib: I have the honor to submit annual report of conditions in the 
park from October 15, 1907, to the present date. 

The Yellowstone National Park, set aside by act of March 1, 1872 
(sees. 2474 and 2475, B. S., 17 Stat., 82), is located in the States of 
Wyoming, Montana, and Idaho. It has an area of 2,142,720 acres, 
and an average altitude of about 8,000 feet. 

In the act making appropriations for the sundry civil expenses of 
the Government, approved May 27, 1908, an appropriation of $2,500 
-was made for completing the survey of and properly marking that 
portion of the boundary of the Yellowstone National tark remaining 
unmonumented, covering an estimated distance of 57 miles. A con- 
tract has been lelL under the supervision of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, and in all likelihood the field work will be com- 
pleted this season. 

TRAVEI.. 

The branch line of the Oregon Short Line Bailroad from Idaho 
Falls to the western boundary line of the park was completed and 
ready for passenger traffic at the opening of the tourist season of 
1908, and the records show an increase of visitors to the park through 
the western entrance of about 3,000 over 1907. Of this increaseJL435 
traveled by the Monida and Yellowstone coaches, 1,282 by the Wylie 
Permanent Camping Company coaches, and the remainder by licensed 
personally conducted camping outfits. 

The aggregate number of persons taking the park trip over the 
regular route during the season of 1908 was as follows : 

Travel in park during season of 1908. 

Yellowstone National Park Transportation Company, entering via north- 
ern entrance 5,108 

Monida and Yellowstone Stage Company, entering via western entrance— 3, 705 
Others at hotels, traveling with private or government transportation, 

bicyclers, foot travelers, etc 368 

Total with r^ular companies 9, 181 

^ylie Permanent Camping Company : 

Entering park via northern entrance 2,104 

Entering park via western entrance 1,282 

3,446 

>ther licensees of personally conducted camping parties 1, 544 

Total number camping, traveling with licensed transportation 4,990 

iaking trip with private transportation as "camping parties" 4,577 

Total number of visitors making tour of park season of 1908 18, 748 

5 
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Sbort trips : 

With regTQlar compaDies, stopping at hotels 488 

With Wylle Permanent Camping Ck>mpany 57 

With E. L. Robertson, special licensee for short trips 249 

Total, short trips 794 

Grand total of all visitors to the park, season of 1908 19, 542 

During the season 4,506 tourists took the trip across Yellowstone 
Lake with the T. E. Hofer Boat Company. Of this number about 
40 per cent were traveling with the Yellowstone National Park 
Transportation Company, about 35 per cent with the Monida and 
Yellowstone Stage Company, about 15 per cent with the Wylie Per- 
manent Camping Company, and the balance, about 10 per cent, came 
from licensed and private camping parties. Owing to inclement 
weather this company was delayed m getting a sufficient number of 
boats on the lake to accommodate all travelers, and during the first 
half of the tourist season was obliged to refuse many who desired 
to make the trip from Thumb to Lake Hotel by water. 

Travel hy the different entrances. 

By the main gate on the north, Gardiner Station 10,978 

By the CJooke road, northeast comer, Soda Butte Station 11 

By the government road from Cody on the east, Sylvan Pass Station 762 

By the road leading from Jackson Hole on the south, Snake River 

Station 624 

By the Madison River road on the west, Riverside Station 7,172 

Total - 19, 542 

ROADS, CUIiVEBTS, AND BRIDGES. 

The following notes are furnished by Capt. E. D. Peek, U. S. 
Engineers, as to the work performed under his supervision : 

The first crew began work on April 20, 1908, in the Gardiner Can- 
yon, removing slide dirt, and making necessary fills and grading. 
The second crew also began on above date to repair the sprinkler 
tanks to get them in readiness for the beginning of the season. A 
third party began work on April 15, cleaning up the grounds and 
irrigating the plaza in the vicinity of Mammoth Hot Springs. No 
wore could be carried on farther into the Park on account of the 
snow. 

The work of opening the roads in the park was begun on May 20 
when the first crews were sent out. The deepest snow, as always, 
exists between the Upper Basin and the Thumb. Two crews began 
work on this piece or road, one coming via the Upper Basin and the 
other via the Thumb. The three cabins on the Divide had been put 
in good condition last fall and supplied with fuel, so that the men 
were provided for and were not required to sleep in the snow. The 
sheds or stables at the above points were also supplied with hay, so 
the stock suffered no hardship. 

The roads were all openecf for tourist travel three days before the 
opening of the season on June 10. The difficulty of former years in 
the snow sections has been greatly overcome by marking all ditches 
and culverts with poles. As soon as these are shoveled out the water 
leaves very quickly and allows the roads to dry up. 
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The roads of the entire park were ^aded with a machine as soon 
as the weather permitted, which was in the latter part of June. 

During the summer the following portions of road were graveled 
and resurfaced : From Gardiner to the 2-mile post ; across Swan Lake 
flat to Golden Gate and beyond to Silver Gate ; on the Norris road 
from 10^ to 12i miles; on the Fountain-Upper Basin road from 6J 
to 7i miles; on the Thumb Lake road from the 13-mile post to the 
Lake Hotel; on the Lake-Canj^on road from the Lake Hotel to the 
2-mile post. Upward of 25 miles of road in different parts of the 
park was reditched, regraded, and crowned. 

Minor repairs were made on the Cody road and considerable work 
done upon that portion lying in the reserve beyond the park. The 
greater portion of the work consisted in repairing revetments and 
tiie Elk Fork bridge. 

Considerable work was done on the west road leading to the Oregon 
Short Line Kailway. The portion of road from the 5 to the 7 mile 
post was relocated and changed from the rolling hills to a grade along 
the river bank. This was a very marked improvement, on account of 
obviating the hills and the dust, which was excessive in the sands on 
the hills. 

From the Madison junction to the lunch station on the Gibbon 
River the road was widened in 14 places to allow teams to pass easily. 

Sprinkling was begun July 1, and practically continued until 
September 10, though on a portion of the system it continued until 
September 20. 

The mileage of roads within the park is 306, and the portion lying 
in the forest reserve is 111, making a total of 417 miles. 

The bridge across Willow Creek was replaced by a 6-foot culvert 
and a fill; bridges over Obsidian Creek and ApoUinaris Creek were 
also replaced by 4- foot culverts and fills. These fills were only some 
80 feet long. 

The bridge over Otter Creek, 150 feet long, and one over Alum 
Creek, 120 feet long, were replaced by culverts and fills, and also 
bridges at 1^ miles beyond the Fountain and IJ miles beyond the 
Upper Basin. 

In addition to the above, over 50 new culverts were placed. Forty - 
six were made of corrugated iron and the balance of vitrified tile. 

The three bridges on the Gardiner-Mammoth Hot Springs road 
were redecked, as was also the bridge crossing the Madison River on 
the western road. 

FISH. 

Four thousand rainbow trout were received from the hatchery at 
Spearfish, S. Dak., on Ocotber 14, 1907, of which number 200 were 
planted in Lava Creek, about 5 miles east of Mammoth, and the 
balance, 3,800^ in Arnica Creek and other small streams tributary to 
Yellowstone Lake. 

On May 27 and 28, 10 cans of rainbow trout were received from the 

same station and planted in the upper Gibbon River, between Norris 

and Canyon, and on the same date 65 cans of brook trout were re- 

,ceived, 12 of which were placed in Glen Creek, and the balance in 

Willow Creek and tributaries. 

Ten cans of rainbow trout were received from the Spearfish 
hatchery on September 5 and planted in Grebe Lake, and on the 
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same date 10 cans of landlocked salmon (shipped from tlie hatchery 
at Bozeman, Mont.) were received and planted in Duck Liake and 
tributaries of Yellowstone Lake. 

Keport from the superintendent of hatcheries in the park, Mr. 
D. C. Booth, has not yet been received. 

WLLD ANIMAIiS. 

Antelope. — Judging from the number of young seen, and from re- 
ports of scouts and patrols, the increase in antelope appears to be 
normal. The alfalfa field near Gardiner yielded two good crops. 
The yield in tonnage is greater than last year and is believed to oe 
sufficient to carry the herds of antelope an^ deer through the winter. 
Two or three dozen of the male antelope summered in and near the 
alfalfa field and were an attractive sight to visitors entering from 
Gardiner. 

The three antelope — 1 male and 2 females — raised on the bottle 
for the London Zoological Gardens were shipped December 80, last, 
in care of Dr. W. T. Homaday, director Zoological Gardens of New 
York, who kindly received and had them properly cared for until 
a caretaker arrived from London. They were reported as having 
arrived at their destination in good condition. 

It is estimated that 3 per cent of the herd were killed by covotes 
during the past winter and spring. Evidence was found of one 
killed by poachers close to the wire fence on the north line, within 
2 miles west from Gardiner. A small band drifted out of the park 
near Gardiner and four of them were reported killed. The re- 
mainder were driven back into the park. A wire fence along the 
north line extending from the Yellowstone and Gardiner junction 
about 4 miles westward to a mountain bluff was constructed some 
years since to prevent the antelope from drifting out of the park and 
down the Yellowstone Valley. The preservation of the herd is due 
to this fence and to feeding alfalfa dnring the winter. The natural 
instinct of the animal carries it down the valleys to escape the cold 
storms of winter in the higher altitudes. Sometimes their curiosity 
leads a few to crawl out under the bottom wire which is 12 inches 
from the ground. The number of antelope in the park is approxi- 
mately 2,000. The great majority of these now winter annually in 
the alfalfa meadow and foothills bordering the Gardiner River, near 
its confluence with the Yellowstone River, where they are fed alfalfa 
during the season of deep snows, within plain and near view of the 
people of Gardiner, where all the good citizens manifest a kindly 
disposition and concern for their preservation and protection. A 
number of people visit the town of Gardiner, at the northern entrance 
to the park, during the winter months to see the antelope. Many 
drive up the Gardiner Canyon and to Mammoth Hot Springs to see 
the mountain sheep and deer. 

Although fine specimens of our native wild animals may be seen 
in confinement in many city parks throughout our country, the sirfit 
is not nearlv so interesting and instructive as to see these beautiful 
wild animals in their natural habitat, where they have practically, 
become tame and fearless as the flocks and herds or domestic animals, 
no doubt because of an instinctive conviction that in this particular 
nook of the mountains man is their friend and not their enemy. 
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There is a value in mental uplifting in this sight of the wild animals 
in their natural home, practically fearless of man, as well as in the 
natural scenic beauties of this wonderland. 

Bufalo. — ^Wild herd: Reports from scouts and patrols state that 
signs of two buffalo calves were seen on Mirror Plateau and one cow 
and calf were seen in Pelican Valley during the season. Scout Wil- 
son reported that he saw 10 buffalo at the mouth of Mist Creek on 
Liamar River on April 13. On September 7 Scout McBride saw fresh 
tracks of 2 buffalo on Boundary Creek, near the western boundary, 
and on September 16 he saw 20 buffalo near the mush pots southwest 
of Pelican Cone in the valley of Pelican Creek. From these reports 
it is evident that the remnant of the original wild herd is gradually 
increasing in numbers. 

Fencea herd: The two fierce old bulls which were not removed to 
Lamar Valley with the herd in the spring of 1907' were sold under 
authority of the department and the proceeds of sale forwarded De- 
cember 17, 1907. The herd now in the fenced pastures in Lamar Val- 
ley shows a most gratifying improvement in condition and produc- 
tiveness. The calves reared this year numbered 14, as against 5 last 
year in the Mammoth pasture field. The herd now totals 74, all in 
fine condition save one very old cow. Three miles of strong Montana 
anchor wire fence have been built around the new pasture and hay 
meadow during the year. About 100 tons of hay have been put up 
for winter use and the herd transferred to the new pasture of lux- 
uriant native grass. While considerable work has been accomplished 
during the year in construction of main ditches, head gates, ami lat- 
erals for irrigation of the hay meadow, it is quite necessary to do 
much more work in that line in order to insure a heavier crop of hay 
and a greater area of hay land for the future. By reason of the deep 
snows and long winters the herd must be fed hay for about five 
months. Allowing 25 pounds for each grown animal per day, it 
will require fully 100 tons for the 5.5 grown animals, not including 
the 5 yearling and the 14 calves. It is my intention, with the ap- 
proval of the department, to grub and clear of willows about 20 addi- 
tional acres of the meadow land inclosed, break it up, and seed it with 
timothy and red clover, which grow well in this altitude, in order 
to provide sufficient hay for the increased herd. This should be 
done each succeeding year for four years, in order to secure sufficient 
winter supply of hay for a constantly increasing herd. In order to 
carry out this plan an increase in the appropriation for maintenance 
will be necessary. In 1904 $2,500 was appropriated for the main- 
tenance of the buffalo, which at that time numbered 28 head. The 
same amount has been appropriated each year since, although the 
herd has gradually increased till it now numbers 74 head. 

The increase in males has been so much gi-eater in proportiim than 
females, and greater than is necessary for successful breeding, that I 
propose on June 1 of next year to transfer a number of bulls (10 or 
12) to the field near Mammoth Hot Springs as a show herd for the 
benefit of the public during the tourist season. The increase by sex 
this year is 9 females and 5 males ; 1 male calf died from injuiy. The 
herd, old and yoimg, consists of 4 females and 31 males. 

Bear, — ^The black bear appear to have increased, and although the 
grizzlies have shown a goodly number of cubs this season Mr. W. H. 

eU)336— 08 2 
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Wrip:ht, a photographer and writer who spent two months in the 
park this summer studying: the habits of the grizzlies, informs me 
that they are not so plentiriil as they were several years since during 
his former visit to the park. Several complaints have been made of 
bears robbing camping parties of their commissaries and breaking 
into the kitchens of the guard stations and road crews, doing damage 
and destroying considerable stores. During my absence from the 
park in June one large black bear, reported dangerous around cottages 
at Mammoth Hot Sprinsrs. was shot by the order of Major Allen, 
commanding officer of the troops and at the time acting superintend- 
ent of the park. On September 5 the carcass of a large cinnamon 
bear was found in Prismatic Lake. It was so thoroughly cooked 
that it was impossible to determine the cause of death. 

At the request of Dr. Frank Baker, in charge of the National 
Zoological Garden, Washington, D. C, one griz^y, aged between 3 
and 4 years and weighing 500 pounds, was trapped and dipped to 
Washington July 23, ana although the express car in which he was 
carried was derailed and overturned, Doctor Baker reported his 
arrival in good condition. A fine young mother black bear and two 
cubs were also trapped and shipped on September 30 to the same 
place. These also arrived in good condition. The skin and skull of 
one grizzly were sent December 19 to the National Museum, Smith- 
sonian Institution, as noted they would be in my annual report for 
1907, and receipt has been acknowledged. 

The bear is the most familiar habitant of the park. During the 
tourist season these animals may be seen at almost any time, singly 
or in groups, prowling contentedly through the woods or about the 
garbage refuse of the hotels and permanent camps. 

Beaver and marmot, — Beaver and marmot are abundant. 

Coyotes. — It is a difficult matter to keep the cojrotes down. Since 
my last annual report (which showed 99 coyotes killed in that year) 
97 more have been killed. The growing scarcity of antelope, deer, 
and sheep in the States bordering on tne park and the increase of 
these animals in the park causes the coyotes to gather here for their 
meat. One lynx was killed during the year. Also one red fox was 
shot by Scout Graham in the nighttime in mistake for a coyote. 

Deer, — The deer (black-tailed) show a normal increase. During 
the deep snows and severe storms 300 to 400 mule (black- tailed) deer 
are fed hay on the plaza in front of Mammoth Hotel and Fort Yel- 
lowstone. Many of them feed close to the dwellings; some become 
quite gentle and take food from the hand. A band of about 100 
feed with the mountain sheep in the Gardiner Canyon and on the 
slopes of Mount Evarts. 

The white-tailed deer keep apart from their bigger brothers and 
sisters, yet they feed in close proximity to the barracks and stat^^s 
of Fort Yellowstone during the severe winter weather. The incre « 
in the deer family is quite perceptible when they range close to le 
houses and buildings at Mammoth during the winter. 

Elk, — Information from all available sources seems to justif a 
conservative estimate of between 25,000 and 30,000 elk in the pa c 
Mr. Wells, in charge of the buflFalo farm, an experienced hunter i d 
a man of good judgment, estimates the number to be between 40, 
and 50,000. The winter stonns and deep snows cause large ba" Is 
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to drift out of the park down the valleys of the Snake, Madison, 
Gallatin, and Yellowstone rivers, where many are properly taken 
by the licensed hunters, who are each entitled to kill one under the 
laws of the surrounding States — Montana, Wyoming, and Idaho. 
The meat hunter, however, often risks a violation of the law to pro- 
vide meat for his family and some for sale; while the head, scalp, 
and tooth hunter ruthlessly kills and leaves the carcasses to rot. 

On October 29 the remains of a dead elk were found about 8 
imles west from the town of Gardiner, 2 yards inside the park line. 
It had been shot and the head taken. 

There is no provision for feeding the elk in winter. They seem 
to do fairly well in the ordinary winter, but when the snow falls to 
an unusual depth — ^say one winter in four — manv perish. The two 
elk calves (male and female) raised on the bottle last season were 
shipped to the park commission, Vancouver, B. C, December 16, and 
their arrival in fine condition was reported. 

Moose, — The moose are gradually increasing on the marshes of the 
Upper Yellowstone River in the southeast and the Bechler River 
marshy areas in the southwest. On June 26 a bull moose was seen 
3 miles south of Upper Basin Station, 50 yards from the road, and 
one was sighted on Blacktail in September. Tliese animals are seen 
frequently by patrols from Snake River Station. Moose signs are 
reported m several other sections of the park. 

Mountain lions, — Mountain lions are scarce. One was killed 
during the year. It was no longer necessary to keep the pack of 
hounds purchased in 1893 for the extermination of mountain lions, 
and under authority from the department the pack was sold, after 
advertisement, to the highest bidder. 

BIRDS. 

My annual report for 1907 contained some notes by Dr. T. S. 
Palmer on the summer birds of the park. The following species were 
seen on ponds in Lamar Valley on August 28, 1908. The eared grebe, 
black-necked stilt, wandering tattler, and yellow-headed blackbird. 
Dr. Alexander Lambert reports also that he heard the " squack " 
of the black and white night heron at Yellowstone Lake. 

FORE8T FIRES. 

There was no damage by forest fires in the park during the year. 
One fire caused by lightning during a storm near Soda Butte Station 
was extinguished by rainfall before causing any damage. 

POACHING. 

The civilian scouts, with one exception, rendered effective service 
in preventing poaching and arresting poachers. The one exception 
was discharged for inefficiency. He had formerly been a soldier, and 
his discharge showed character excellent. 

Poachers and other violators of the law were arrested in every 
quarter of the park, and several arrests were made outside the park 
in Wyoming and Montana on information and evidence furnished 
by park scouts, and the parties were convicted. It is evident, how- 
ever, that many poachers escaped arrest. There are not sufficient 
scouts for thorou^ protection against poachers. 
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Cases tried before United States Commissioner John W. lleldrum in Yellowstone 
National Park during the period between October 15, 1907, and October U^ 
1908. 

1907. 

Oct. 18. United States r, Jacob (Jarnick. (^harge. hunting wild animals in 
Yellowstone National Park. Defendant fined $50 and costs and 
forfeited two guns and live traps. 

Oct. 21. United States i\ John Winegar and Charles Mackert Charge, havhig 
firearms in Yellowstone National Park without the permission of 
the superintendent thereof. Defendant Mackert fined $50 and one- 
half of the costs. Defendant Winegar — this being his second 
ofl^ense — fined $100 and one-half of the costs. 

Oct. 31. United States t\ Samuel E. Nelson, a noncommissioned officer in charge 
of guard station Tower Falls. Charge, killing birds in Yellowstone 
National Park. Defendant fined $50 and costs. 

Nov. 9. United States v, G. V. Allen, private soldier. Charge, carving name on 
tree in Yellowstone National Park. Defendant fined $5 and costs. 

Dec. S. United States v. Fred Chase, Gus Holtz, and Harry Workman. 
Charge, killing elk in Yellowstone National Park. Defendants fined 
$100 each and cpsts. 

Nov. 21. United States v. Joseph Strukly. Charge, hunting wild animals in 
Yellowstone National Park. Defendant fined $50 and costs with 
forfeiture of gun. 

Dec. 4. United States r. George Broadbeut. Charge, killing elk in Yellowstone 
National Park. Defendant fined $100 and costs. 
1908. 

Jan. 28. United States r. G. J. Gibson. Charge, himtlng wild animals in Yellow- 
stone National Park. Defendant committed to guardhouse for a 
period of fifty days, and ordered to pay costs and forfeit gun, traps, 
and snowshoes. 

Apr. 20. United States v. Joseph Duret. Charge, cutting growing timber in 
Yellowstone National Park. Defendant ordered to pay costs. 

June 23. United States r. John K. Jones. Charge, killing a woodchuck in 
Yellowstone National Park. Defendant fined $10 and costs. 

July 11. United States v. Frank Moore. Charge, carrying firearms in Yellow- 
stone National Park without the permission of the superintendent 
thereof. Defendant fined $25 and costs. 

Aug. 31. United States v. Bruno Hoepfner. Charge, disorderly conduct and 
bad behavior within the limits of Yellowstone National Park. De- 
fendant fined $50 and costs. 

Sept. 14. United States v. Grant Hopkins and W. O. Dockstader. Charge, 
larceny, in violation of section 5356 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States. Defendant Hopkins held to United States district 
court. Defendant Dockstader discharged. 

THE HOLD-UP OF AUGUST 24, 1908. 

The unfortunate event, the hold-up of seventeen coaches, surreys, 
and spring wagons on August 24, and the robbery by one man of 
many of the passengers therein at a point on the main road between 
Old Faithful Inn and the Thumb of Lake Yellowstone, and about 4J 
miles distant from the former, took place about 9 a. m. on August 24. 

In accordance with the established time schedule, the first coach of 
Yellowstone Park Transportation Company loads at Old Fait] Eul 
Inn at 7.30 o'clock in the morning; after all coaches of that o m- 
pany have been loaded, the Monida and Yellowstone Comp ny 
coaches are loaded at same point and follow after. These are j ol- 
lowed in turn by the coaches of the Wylie Permanent Cami ng 
Company — all on the road eastward toward tlie Thumb. 

This was the order of travel on morning of August 24. As a ] re- 
caution against dust and against accident on grades, drivers are in- 
structed to maintain a distance of approximately 100 yards betw en 
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coadiea. On the morning in question eight vehicles were not molested 
by the robber. It appears that the trooper on patrol passed the point 
where the robbery took place ahead of the first coaches. The interval 
between the eighth and ninth coaches in order of travel was rather 
extended, with an angle of the road intervening in a narrow defile, 
thickly wooded on either side. The ninth vehicle was stopped by the 
robber with repeating rifle at a " ready ; " and in vulgar, blasphemous 
language he ordered a young man down from the box seat and made 
him cariT a sack alongside the coach — ^into which passengers were 
commanded to deposit their money and jewelry. This was repeated 
with each of the sixteen vehicles following. No one received physical 
injury excepting one passenger, whose actions did not suit the robber 
and who was disciplined by a stroke on the head with the gun, which 
was discharged at the same time. The injury was not reported 
serious. Four of the looted coaches belonged to the Yellowstone 
Park Transportation Company, five to the Monida and Yellowstone 
Stage Company, and eight to the Wylie Permanent Camping Com- 
pany. As near as can be learned by the separate memoranda handed 
m by the passengers the losses sustained bv them in the robbery 
a^re^ted $1,363.95 cash and $730.25 in watches and jewelrv. Upon 
being liberated the first coach of those robbed drove rapidly to the 
camp of the road sprinkling crew, located about 2 miles east of the 
hola-up point, where notice was given and a messenger dispatched to 
Old Faithful Inn — distant 6 miles — with news of the robbery. 

The agent of the Yellowstone Park Transportation Company at 
the inn telegraphed the news to all stations in the park and notified 
the detail or soldiers stationed at Upper Geyser Basin, within a few 
hundred yards of the inn. He also states that he notified the officer 
in command of a troop of cavalry camped in the Lower Basin, about 
9 miles distant by the old road. Telegraphic notice was received at 
Mammoth Hot Springs Hotel and immediately transmitted to my 
office by telephone. The message was repeated to Major Allen, who 
was up in the park, and he was requested to give the matter his per- 
sonal attention. All ^ard stations were warned and instructed and 
two scouts present at Mammoth were dispatched to the scene. They 
made the nde (49 miles) in four hours. Major Allen, who was in 
the park with General Edgerly, came into Mammoth the same even- 
ing, and on the following morning reported that he had given the 
necessarv orders to his troops by telephone and telegraph from Norris. 
The robber was on foot, and disposed of a few pocketbooks and purses 
near the scene of the robbery, where they were found in a clump of 
bushes. One of these contained valuable papers and all were re- 
turned to their respective owners. 

The trail could only be followed a short distance. The robber 
had apparentlv taken off his shoes and passed into a densely wooded 
region. All United States marshals, sheriffs, and peace officers in 
surrounding States, counties, and towns were duly notified and given 
description of the robber, as nearly as could be ascertained from 
tourists and drivers in the hold-up. 

All passengers in their excitement blamed the soldiers. The char- 
acter of the country is such that the entire Army of the United States 
could not prevent an evil-disposed man from entering the park with 
a gun. 
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On the date of the hold-up one troop was on practice march in 
the park and was camped within 10 or 12 miles from Old Faithful 
Inn. One troop has been camped in Lower Geyser Basin all the 
season and one troop has been camped on Yellowstone River within a 
mile of Lake Hotel all the season. 

So far it has been impossible to locate an escaped criminal who 
was convicted of poaching in the park and escaped from confine- 
ment in the military prison at Fort Yellowstone in October last 
There seems to be a well-groimded suspicion that he is the perpe- 
trator of this daring highway robbery. It is a slow and difficult 
task to conduct a systematic search for this criminal, without funds 
for expenses, by correspondence alone. The detectives in adjacent 
States, with whom I have corresponded since the robbery, work for 
a per diem and expenses and not for rewards offered, ana although 
they have been informed that this office has no money for that pur- 
pose, they have never hesitated to give any information in mcir 
possession in regard to this particular matter. 

ESTIMATES. 

The following estimates of appropriations required for the ensuing 
fiscal year have been submitted: For administration and protection, 
including salaries aggregating $7,880, for chief clerk, chief scout, 5 
scouts, and 1 teamster and messenger, $9,530 ; maintenance of buffalo, 
including salaries amounting to $1,920, for buffalo keeper and as- 
sistant buffalo keeper, $3,547 ; total, $13,077. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In view of a settlement growing at the terminus of the railroad on 
western boundary line, it is recommended that an appropriation be 
asked to construct a wire fence of 5 miles on the boundary lin^ 
extending from the Madison River south, with a gateway on roaa 
entering from the railway station. This fence would prevent en- 
croachment on the park grounds, keep out loose stock, and save the 
destruction of park game by settlers close to the line at this point 
The area along this Ime is in part thinly wooded and in part devoid 
of trees. Estimate for this fence was forwarded to the department 
October 11, 1907. 

I beg to renew the recommendation made in my last annual report 
to place the government and protection of the park under a selected 
ana well-organized civil guard. 

Very respectfully, S. B. M. Young, 

Suj)efintendent. 

The Secretary op the Interior. 



RUIZES AND REGUIiATION8. 



REGULATIONS OF JULY 2, 1908. 

The following rules and regulations for the government of the Yel- 
lowstone National Park are hereby established and made public, pur- 
suant to authority conferred by section 2475, Revised Statutes, United 
States, and the act of Congress approved May 7, 1894 : 

1. It is forbidden to remove or injure the sediments or incrusta- 
tions around the geysers, hot springs, or steam vents; or to deface 
the same by written inscription or otherwise; or to throw any sub- 
stance into the springs or geyser vents; or to injure or disturb, in 
any manner, or to carry oflTany of the mineral deposits, specimens, 
natural curiosities, or wonders within the park. 

2. It is forbidden to ride or drive upon any of the geyser or hot- 
spring formations, or to turn stock loose to graze in their vicinity. 

3. It is forbidden to cut or injure airy growing timber. Camping 
parties will be allowed to use dead or nillen timber for fuel. When 
felling timber for fuel or for building purposes when duly authorized, 
stamps must not be left higher than 12 inches from the ground. 

4. Fires shall be lighted only when necessary, and completely 
extin^ished when not longer required. The utmost care must be 
exercised at all times to avoid setting fire to the timber and grass. 

5. Hunting or killing, wounding or capturing any bird or wild 
animal, except dangerous animals when necessary to prevent them 
from destroying life or inflicting an injury, is prohibited. The out- 
fits, including guns, traps, teams, horses, or means of transportation 
used by persons engaged in hunting, killing, trapping, ensnaring, or 
capturing such birds or wild animals, or in possession of game killed 
in the park under other circumstances than prescribed above, will 
be forfeited to the United States, except in cases where it is shown 
by satisfactory evidence that the outfit is not the property of the 
person or persons violating this regulation, and the actual owner 
thereof was not a party to such violation. Firearms will only be 
permitted in the park on written permission from the superintendent 
thereof. On arrival at the first station of the park guard, parties 
having firearms, traps, nets, seines, or explosives will turn them over 
to the sergeant in charge of the station, taking his receipt for them. 
T ley will be returned to the owners on leaving the park. 

^ 6. Fishing with nets, seines, traps, or by the use of drugs or explo- 
aVes, or in any other way than with hook and line, is prohibited. 
F shing for purposes of merchandise or profit is forbidden. Fishing 
ttjiy be prohibited by order of the superintendent of the park in 
ai y of the waters of the park or limited therein to any specified 
8< ison of the year, until otherwise ordered by the Secretary of the 
I terior. 

15 
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7. No person will be permitted to reside permanently or to engap 
in any business in the park without permission, in writing, from the 
Department of the Interior. The superintendent may grant authority 
to competent persons to act as guides and revoke the same in his dis- 
cretion, and no pack trains shall be allowed in the park unless in 
charge of a duly registered guide. 

8. The herding or grazing of loose stock or cattle of anv kind 
within the park, as well as the driving of such stock or cattle over 
the roads of the park, is strictly forbidaen, except in such cases where 
authoritv thereior is granted by the Secretary of the Interior. It 
is forbidden to cut hay within the boundaries of the park, excepting 
for the use of the wila game, and such other purposes as may oe au- 
thorized by the Secretary of the Interior or the park superintendent 

9. No drinking saloon or barroom will be permitted within the 
limits of the park. 

10. Private notices or advertisements shall not be posted or dis- 
played within the park, except such as may be necessary for the 
convenience and guidance of the public, upon buildings on leased 
ground. 

11. Persons who render themselves obnoxious by disorderly con- 
duct or bad behavior, or who violate any of the foregoing rules, will 
be summarily removed from the park, and will not be allowed to 
return without permission, in writing, from the Secretary of tlie Inte- 
rior or the superintendent of the park. 

12. It is forbidden to carve or write names or other things on any 
of the mileposts or signboards, or any of the platforms, seats, railings, 
steps, or any structures or any tree in the park. 

Any person who violates any of the foregoing regulations will be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and be subjected to a fine as pro- 
vided by the act of Congress approved May 7, 1894, " to protect the 
birds and animals in Yellowstone National Pai-k and to punish crimes 
in said park, and for other purposes," of not more than one thousand 
dollars, or imprisonment not exceeding two years, or both, and be 
adjudged to pay all costs of the proceedings. 



INSTRUCTIONS OF JULY a. 1908. 

(1) The feeding, interference with, or molestation of any bear or 
other wild animal in the park in any way by any person not author- 
ized by the superintendent is prohibited. 

(2) Fires, — The greatest care must be exercised to insure the 
complete extinction of all camp fires before they are abandoned. All 
ashes and unbumed bits of wood must, when practicable, be thor- 
oughly soaked with water. Where fires are built in the neighborhood 
of decayed logs, particular attention must be directed to the extin- 
guishment of fires in the decaying mold. Fire may be extinguished 
where water is not available by a complete covering of earth, well 
packed down. Care should be taken that no lighted match, cigar, or 
cigarette is dropped in any grass, twigs, leaves, or tree mold. 

(3) Camps, — Xo camp will be made at a less distance than 100 
feet from any traveled road. Blankets, clothing, hammocks, or any 
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other article liable to frighten teams must not be hung at a nearer 
distance than this to the road. The same rule applies to temporary 
stops, such as for feeding horses or for taking luncheon. 

Many successive parties camp on the same sites during the season, 
and camp grounds must be thoroughly cleaned before they are aban- 
doned. Tin cans must be flattened and, with bottles, cast-off clothing, 
and all other debris, must be deposited in a pit provided for the pur- 
pose. When camps are made in unusual places where pits may not 
06 provided, all refuse must be hidden where it will not be offensive 
to file eye. 

(4) Bicycles. — The greatest care must be exercised by persons using 
bicycles. On meeting a team the rider must stop and stand at side or 
road between the bicycle and the team — the outer side of the road if 
on a grade or curve. In passing a team from the rear, the rider 
should learn from the driver if his horses are liable to frighten, in 
which case the driver should halt and the rider dismount and walk 
past, keeping between the bicycle and the team. 

(6) Fishing, — All fish less than 6 inches in length should at once 
be returned to the water with the least damage possible to the fish. 
No one person shall catch more than twenty^ fish in one day. 

(6) Dogs, — Dogs and cats are not permitted in the park. 

(7) Grazing animals, — Only animals actually in use for purposes 
of transportation through the park may be grazed in the vicinity 
of the camps. They will not oe allowed to run over any of the 
formations, nor near to any of the geysers or hot springs; neither 
will thev be allowed to run loose within 100 feet of the roads. 

(8) tiotels, — All tourists traveling with the authorized trans- 
portation companies, whether holding hotel coupons or paying cash, 
are allowed the privilege of extending their visit in the park at any 
of the hotels without extra charge for transportation. However, 
twenty-four hours' notice must l^ g^ven to the managers of the 
transportation companies for reservations in other coaches. 

(9) Boat trip on Yellowstone Lake, — The excursion boat on Yellow- 
stone Lake plying between the Lake Hotel and the Thumb Lunch 
Station at the West Bay is not a part of the regular transportation 
of the park, and an extra charge is made by the boat company for 
this service. 

(10) Driving on roads of park, — (a) Drivers of vehicles of any 
description, when overtaken by other vehicles traveling at a faster 
rate of speed, shall, if requested to do so, turn out and give the latter 
free and unobstructed passageway. 

(6) Vehicles, in passing each other, must ffive full half of the road- 
way. This applies to freight outfits as well as any other. 

(c) Racing on the park roads is sti-ictly prohibfted. 

(a) Freight, baggage, and heavy camping outfits on sidehill grades 
throughout "the park will take the outer side of the road while being 
passed by passenger vehicles in either direction. 

[e) In making a temporary halt on the road for any purpose, 
excepting for lunch or camp, all teams and vehicles will be pulled 
to one side of the road far enough to leave a free and unobstructed 
passageway. 

(/) In rounding sharp curves on the roads, like that in the Golden 
Gate Canyon, where the view ahead is completely cut off, drivers 
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will slow down to a walk. Traveling at night is prohibited except 
in cases of emergency. 

(g) Transportation companies, freight and wood contractors, and 
all other parties and persons using the park roads will be held liable 
for violation of these instructions. 

(A) Pack trains will be required to follow trails whenever practi- 
cable. During the tourist season, when traveling on the road and 
vehicles carrying passengers are met, the pack train must move off 
the road not less than 100 feet and await the passage of the vehicle. - 

(i) During the tourist season pack animals, loose animals, or 
saddle horses, except those ridden by duly authorized persons on 

Eatrol or other public duties, are not permitted on the coach road 
Btween Gardiner and Fort Yellowstone. 

' {k) Riding at a gait faster than a slow trot on the plateaus near 
the hotels where tourists and other persons are accustomed to walk 
is prohibited. 

(Z) Mounted men on meeting a passenger team on a grade will 
halt on the outer side until the team passes. When approaching a 
passenger team from the rear warning must be given, and no faster 
gait will be taken than is necessary to make the passage, and if on 
a grade the passage will be on the outer side. A passenger team 
must not be passeaon a dangerous grade. 

(m) All wagons used in hauling heavy freight over the park roads 
must have tires not less than 4 inches in width. This order does not 
apply to express freight hauled in light spring wagons with single 
teams. 

(11) Miscellaneous, — Automobiles are not permitted in the park. 
Persons are not allowed to bathe near any of the regularly trav- 
eled roads in the park without suitable bathing clothes. 

All complaints oy tourists and others as to service, etc., rendered 
in the reservation should be made to the superintendent in writing 
before the complainant leaves the park. 

(12) The penalty for disregard of these instructions is summary 
ejection from the park. 

Information relative to side trips in the park and the cost thereof 
can be procured from those authorized to transport passengers 
through or to provide for camping parties in the park, also at the 
office of the superintendent. 



REGULATIONS OF OCTOBER ix, igoo, GOVERNING THE IMPOUND- 
ING AND DISPOSITION OF LOOSE LIVE STOCK. 

Horses, cattle, or other domestic live stock running at large or 
being herded or grazed in the Yellowstone National Park without 
authority from the Secretary of the Interior will be taken up and 
impounded by the superintendent, who will at once give notice 
thereof to the owner, if known. If the owner is not known, notices 
of such impounding, giving a description of the animal or animals, 
with the brands thereon, w3l be posted in six public places inside the 
park and in two public places outside the park. Any owner of any 
animal thus impounded may, at any time before the sale thereoL 
reclaim the same upon proving ownership and paying the cost oi 
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notice and all expenses incident to the taking up and detention of 
such animal, including the cost of feeding ana caring for the same. 
If any animal thus impounded shall not oe reclaimed within thirtj 
days from notice to the owner or from the date of posting notices, it 
shall be sold at public auction at such time and place as may be fixed 
by the superintendent after ten days' notice, to be given by posting 
notices in six public places in the park and two pubuc places outside 
the park, and by mailine to the owner, if known, a copy thereof. 

All money received from the sale of such animals and remaining 
after the payment of all expenses incident to the taking up, impound- 
ing, and seUing thereof, shall be carefully retained by the superin- 
tendent in a separate fund for a period of six months, during which 
time the net proceeds from the sale of anjr animal may be clamied by 
and paid to the owner upon the presentation of satisfactory proof of 
ownership, and if not so claimed within six months from the date 
of sale such proceeds shall be turned into the Yellowstone National 
Park fimd. 

The superintendent shall keep a record in which shall be set down 
a description of all animals impounded, giving the brands found on 
tliem, the date and locality of the taking up, the date of all notices 
and manner in which they were given, the date of sale, the name and 
address of the purchaser, the amount for which each animal was sold 
and the cost incurred in connection therewith, and the disposition of 
the proceeds. 

The superintendent will, in each instance, make every reasonable 
effort to ascertain the owner of animals impounded and to give actual 
notice tiiereof to such owner. 

U 
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REPORT OF THE ACTING SUPERINTENDENT OF THE YELLOW- 
STONE NATIONAL PARK. 



Office op Superintendent, 
Yellowstone Park^ Wyo.^ Octoher 15^ 1909. 
Sih: I have the honor to submit annual report of the conditions 
in the park from October 15, 1908, to the present date. 

The Yellowstone National Park, set aside by act of March 1, 1872 
(se<^ 2474 and 2475, R. S., 17 Stat, 32), is located in the States of 
Wyoming, Montana, and Idaho. It has an area of about 2,142,720 
acres, and an average altitude of about 8,000 feet. 

TRAVEL. 

The season of 1909 opened on June 5, about ten days earlier than 
usual. The early opening necessitated the expenditure of a large 
sum of money for shoveling snow. This expenditure was a total loss 
to the Government, as no permanent repairs were effected by it. As 
a matter of fact it was a detriment, as cutting a passageway through 
the snow banks for several miles made the roadway a gutter for the 
melting snow on the sides, and the roadbed was thereby seriously 
damaged. It is not believed advisable to attempt, in future, the 
opening up of the roads in advance of the probable melting of 
the snows. 

The aggregate number of persons taking the park trip during the 
season or 1909 was as follows : 

Travel in jmrk during sraami of IOO!K 

Yellowstone National Park Transixjrtation ConiiJany, entcrinji: via 

nortbern entrance 0.680 

Monida and Yellowstone Stajc^* ronii>an.v, entering via western entrance- 5, 905 
Others at hotels, traveling with i)rivate or government transi)ortatiou. 

bicyclers, foot travelers, etc 1,362 

Total with regnlar companies 16,956 

Wylie Permanent Ciimping Company : 

Entering i>arlv via northern entrance .^». (>li4 

Knterlng park via western entrance* 2.603 

7,717 

Other licensees of personally condncted camping parties 3. 7.s:{ 

Total mimher camping, traveling with licensed transportation,. _ 11,500 
Making trip with private transi)ortation as *' camping parties " 3, 307 

Totol numher making tonr of iwirk 31,763 

Making short trips with special licensees- ... 7S2 

Grand total of all visitors to the i>Jirk. season of IIMK) :J2, 545 

During the season 7,959 tourists took the trip across Yellowstone 
Lake with the T. E. Hofer Boat Company. Of this nnniber 3,(>'>0 
were traveling with the Yellowstone National Park Transportation 
Company, 1,300 with the Monida and Yellowstone Stage Company, 
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1,941 with the Wylie Permanent Camping Company, and the bal- 
ance^ 1,082, were traveling with licensed ana private camping 
parties. 

Travel hy the different entrances. 

By the main gate on the north, Gardiner Station 20,956 

By the Madison River road on the west, Yellowstone Station 10,880 

By the road leading from Jackson Hole on the south. Snake River Station. 400 

By the government road from Oody on the east. Sylvan Pass Station 806 

By the Cooke road, northeast comer, Soda Butte Station 4 

Total 82.545 

MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION. 

The Yellowstone National Park Transportation Company owns 
6 six-horse Concord coaches (used from Gardiner to Mammoth Hot 
Springs only), 87 four-horse Concord coaches, 43 surreys, 14 forma- 
tion wagons, and 46 spring wagons, for use in transporting tourists 
through the reservation, in addition to necessary baggage, express, 
and freight wagons, carts, buggies, etc. These require the use of 675 
horses in the park. 

The Monida and Yellowstone Stage Company owns 103 passenger 
vehicles, consisting of 51 four-horse Concord coaches, 32 surreys, and 
20 spring wagons, for use of tourists. This company had 319 horses 
in the park, but was obliged to hire additional teams to handle the 
travel n'om the west side. 

The Wylie Permanent Camping Company owns 94 vehicles, of 
which 27 are Concord coaches, 63 mountain spring wagons, and 4 
surreys. This company had 378 horses in the park. 

In addition to the above, licenses were issued covering 181 wagons 
and 196 saddle and pack animals, for use in connection with tourist 
travel in the park. 

ROADS. 

The following notes are furnished by Capt. Wildurr Willing, 
United States Corps of Engineers, as to the work performed under 
his supervision : 

Work in connection with the maintenance and repair of the im- 
provements of the Yellowstone National Park for the season of 1909 
was begun on March 11, by a small crew in the Gardiner Canyon, 
making repairs to the road and the retaining wall at the bend about 
1^ miles from Gardiner. 

The work of opening the roads was begun on May 1, when two snow 
crews, aggregating 65 men and 11 teams, were started from Mammoth 
Hot Springs. These crews were sent out twenty days earlier than in 
1908, on account of the earlier opening of the tourist season and the 
great amount of snow on the ground. Snow was encountered practi- 
cally all the way from Mammoth Hot Springs, and the road across 
the Continental ^Divide was not open for traffic until June 16. Clear- 
ing the snow itself was very costly, and the damage to the roads from 
the melting snow, running down the passages opened in the same, was 
considerable. 

A crew was sent out on the Cooke City road on June 8 and has 
worked on this road from the park boundary to Mammoth Hot 
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Springs throughout the season, repairing washouts, removing slides, 
and replacing small bridges and culverts. 

On June 14 a small party left Cody, Wyo., to repair and open 
up the east road to traffic. Only such work was done in the adjoin- 
ing forest reserve as would insure the passing of vehicles. The road 
within the park was gone over pretty thorou^ly, though the melting 
snow did some damage around Sylvan Pass after the crew had passed 
beyond it. 

The south road was repaired as far as the Buffalo Fork of Snake 
River, with the exception of a bridge over Pacific Creek, which it 
was not thought advisable to reconstruct. A bridge over the Buffalo 
River was repaired. 

The west road, including the two branches, was pretty thoroughly 
repaired during August and September, principally with the grader, 
as this is an earth road. 

A party was sent over the Mount Washburn road as far as Tower 
Falls early in July to open it to traffic. Some snow was encountered 
on Mount Washburn, but the greater part of the work consisted in 
removing earth and rock slides from the road. 

Bad washouts occurred on the Gardiner road during the very high 
water in the Gardiner Kiver in June, necessitating the employment 
of a large force of men for a considerable period, to save the road to 
traffic. W'ashouts also occurred alon^ Gibbon River and Spring 
Creek during this month. Many smalloridges and culverts through- 
out the park washed out during the high water, among them being 
those at Willow Creek, Alum Creek, andOtter Creek. 

During early July high water in Yellowstone Lake, with strong 
inshore winds, caused bad washouts on the Lake-Thumb road in the 
vicinity of the Lake Hotel and the Thumb Station. Substantial 
retaining walls were constructed to hold the road in these places, and 
the road was raised about 2 feet. 

Early in the season repairs were made to the Mammoth Hot 
Springs-Gardiner road. Minor repairs were also made to the old 
road ^tween the above points, and to the Bunsen Peak road. 

The sprinkling system was inaugurated during the latter part of 
June, and was maintained over the greater portion of the main belt 
line until early in September. 

Throughout the season repairs were made to the main belt line by 
small parties. The Lake-Thumb road, however, received little atten- 
tion owing to the work rendered necessary by washouts along the 
lake. 

A number of small bridges throughout the park were repaired, and 
new decking laid on some of the larger ones. Nearly all of the steel 
bridges were painted. 

Near the end of the tourist season practically the entire belt line 
was gone over with graders and drags, and the roads were in very 
good condition at the close of the season. 

There are extensive portions of the road, varying from 4 to 7 miles 
in length, which are not sprinkled. The difficulty with which water 
could oe brought to these points and the cost of' the pipe necessary, 
have been offered as reasons for the nonsprinkling. 1 believe that it 
would be advisable to expend the money necessary to properly equip 
the route with tanks and wagons, as the comfort or the traveling 
pi blic is greatly increased by traveling over roads upon which there 
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is no dust. In fact, no other feature of the travel is so often re- 
marked upon as the comfort arising from sprinkling. In addition 
to the comfort to the tourists there is also a saving to the roadbed by 
the use of water, as the maintenance of the road is greatly simplified 
if it is continually sj)rinkled. 

The road leading from the west has been watered but little in 
times past, but as now al>out 40 per cent of the first-class travel enters 
from that side, the time has come when this road should be as well 
sprinkled as those in the other portions of the park. If a special 
appropriation could be obtained for the installation of a plant, the 
regular appropriation would be sufiicient in future to operate it. The 
cost of installing this additional plant would be about $15,000, or 
$750 per mile. 

Attention is invited to the desirability of the transportation com- 
panies utilizing the road over Mount Washburn, which was con- 
structed at an expense of over $100,000. The objects of building this 
road were two: First, to give tourists an opportunity of enjoying one 
of the finest views in the United States; and second, to avoid repeat- 
ing a portion of the route in making a tour of the park. Tlie route 
from the Grand Canyon to the Mammoth Hot Springs via Mount 
Washburn and Tower Falls is about 10 miles longer than the route 
via Norris, and is of course somewhat harder on stock. Moreover, 
there is no lunch station at Tower Falls. It is impracticable to use 
this route l)efore July 15, and usually it can not be used after Sep- 
tember 15. Of course if it were to be a part of the regular route it 
Avould be necessary to establish a lunch station at Tower Falls, which 
would materially increase the expense to the Yellowstone Park Asso- 
ciation, and would be an entirely extra expense, as the crew there 
would be employed but a very short time and on certain days mi^ht 
not be employed at all. For the reasons mentioned it would be im- 
practicable to make it a part of the regular tour, but it would l^ easy 
to arrange for people to have their lunches carried with them from 
the Canyon Hotel and to stop for luncheon by the wayside, in all 
Ciises wliere the tourists desired to do so, the company being author- 
ized to make an additional charge of $2.50 to pay for the extra work 
upon the stock. At present it is impossible for a tourist to go by the 
Mount Washburn route without paying for an additional day, thoutrh 
the length of time in making the trij) is but a few hours in excess of 
that by the regular route. 

Fisn. 

During the snninier 50,000 eastern brook trout were received from 
the hatcherv at Si)earfish, S. Dak., of which 10,000 were planted in 
Glen Creek and 40,000 in Willow Creek; 5,000 land-locked salmon 
v»ere also shipped in by the Fi.sh Commissicm and planted in Yellow- 
stone Lake: 400,000 black-spotted trout were planted by the Tnited 
States Fish C()nuni>si()n in Cub Creek, on the eastern shore of Yellow- 
stone Lake. The<e, however, were not shipped in, but were taken 
from the Mipply collected by the conunission at the hatchery main- 
tained in the park, which is a branch of, and maintained from, the 
regular hatchery at Sj)earfish, S. Dak. This subhatchery is the great- 
est field collecting station for the Kocky Mountain, or black -spotted, 
trout in the country. Mr. D. C. Booth, the suj>erintendent, state? 
that during the period it has been operated, covenng nine years, over 
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33,000,000 eggs of the black-spotted species have been collected from 
Yellowstone Lake, and after being held until they reached a sufficient 
stage of development most of them were shipped to various parts of 
the country to be planted, some of them going to foreign lands. 
Over 12,000,000 of this number were collected during the past two 
years. 
Mr. Booth also writes as follows : 

It is to be regretted thnt so much sensational talk is each year given out to 
tourists and others by misinformed i>eople with reference* to the prevalence of 
parasites on the trout of Yellowstone I^ke. It has been the experience of the 
writer, covering a period of nine years, and during that time handling s<»veral 
hundred thousand trout caught from Yellowstone Lake, that comparatively few 
are even affected, much less diseased, and from the fact that the eggs are car- 
ried long distances, thousands of miles in some instances, and arrive in better 
condition and produce healthier fry and fingeriing trout, is positive proof that 
their parents are not the diseased specimens some i>eople represent them as 
being. 

At my request the Bureau of Fisheries recently had six special 
pack cans made and shipped to the park. These cans are intended 
Tor use in planting fiph in streams that can not be reached by wagon — 
the cans to be carried on pack animals for long distances. 

WILD ANIMALS. 

ANTELOPE. 

The herd of antelope which is fed at the alfalfa field during the 
winter and scatters throughout the mountains in the summer is evi- 
dently increasing. The preservation of this herd is due to the fence 
along the northern boundary and to the feeding of alfalfa during 
the winter. The natural instinct of the animal carries it down the 
valleys to escape the cold storms of the winter, and it was found that 
they would crawl beneath the fence where even small holes could be 
found. Ajs soon as they succeeded in getting outside the fence they 
became the prey of all the ranchers and miners along the river. It 
therefore became necessary during the past winter to supplement the 
fence bv wire netting, closing up all holes along gullies, in order to 
insure tliere being no possible hole through which they could crawl. 

On March 19 a pair of antelope were shipped to the National 
Zoological Park at Washington, D. C, but unfortunately both died 
after reaching Washington. About 40 antelope died in the vicinity 
of the alfalfa field, where they spent most of the winter. An attempt 
was made to ascertain the cause of death, and from autopsies made 
it is believed that it was due to pneumonia. 

DEER. 

Both the black-tailed or mule deer and the white-tailed or Vir- 
ginia deer are found in the park. About 600 of the former and 60 
of the latter were fed alfalfa during the past winter; 250 black- 
taUed deer were seen daily on the parade at Fort Yellowstone, where 
they were fed. The others were to be seen between Gardiner and the 
fort, along the road leading between these two points, where hay was 
scattered three times a week. It was noted that nearly every female 
was JBiccompanied by two fawns; in few instances was there but a 
single fawn. There was a considerable loss of life in Mardi, due to 
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what was believed to be pneumonia, but even with this loss there was 
a large net increase over the number present during previous years. 

On March 15 two fine female mule deer were shipped to the 
National Zoological Park at Washington, D. C, where they are re- 
ported doing well. Soon after their arrival in Washington mey each 
had two fawns, two of which were reported as strong and healthy 
and doing well ; the other two were weaUy and soon died. 

ELK. 

A conservative estimate would place the number of elk in the park 
at between 30,000 and 40,000. Undoubtedly some little poaching 
is done on the borders of the park during the winter, but it is be- 
lieved that this poaching is but limited in extent, and it is hoped to 
prevent it in future. 

MOOSK. 

Moose were seen on the Bechler Eiver, in the southwestern por- 
tion of the park, and some were also seen in the southeastern por- 
tion. Whetner they are increasing in number is not known, as no 
estimate has ever been formed of the number in the park at any given 
period. 

BUFFALO. 
WILD HERD. 

A herd of 11 wild buffalo was seen on Cache Creek May 19, at 
which time a bull calf was caught and is being reared by a domestic 
cow at the buffalo corral. Another small herd of 9 was seen near 
Pelican Creek in April. Sig^is were also seen in the southwestern 
part of the park in July of this year. 

FENCED HERD. 

One old cow had to be killed in October, 1908, on account of old 
age and sickness, after the annual report of my predecessor had been 
forwarded. Her head was turned over to the National Zoological 
Park at Washington, D. C., as a specimen. One additional calf 
(female) was born in October of last year, also after the annual 
report had been made. Two old bulls have been killed during the 
past year— one because he became vicious and gored the keeper's 
horse* to death; the other because he had become so lame as to be 
unable to walk. In the latter case, the lameness was due to the 
buffalo's having twisted some loose wire about his leg so tightly as 
to stop the circulation. The wire was so firmly embedded in the hair 
as to De invisible, and it was with great difficulty that the animal was 
separated from the herd in order to ascertain the trouble. An at- 
tempt was made to remove the wire, but the animal was so powerful 
that it was impossible to hold him, and it was ascertained that he 
would luidoubtedly lose his foot, hence it was deemed wiser to kill 
him. . In both cases the skeleton and skin were sent to the Smith- 
sonian Institution to serve for mounted specimens. 
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The increase in the number of calves was gratifying, there being 22 
calves this year, in addition to the one caught from the wild herd. 
ITie herd now numbers 95 animals. 

Fourteen bulls were removed from the Lamar Valley to the pasture 
at Mammoth Hot Springs. This was done for two reasons: First, 
to remove the bulls from the herd in which the calves were present^ 
as the bulls were continually fighting and endangering the lives oi 
the calves; second, in order that the visiting tourists might be able 
to view them. Probably 10,000 tourists drove to the buffalo corral 
this summer in order to see these buffalo, it being the main feature of 
the stop at Mammoth Springs. 

With the herd increasing as rapidly as it is, a greater area will be 
necessary to be used as a hay meadow next year. About 150 tons of 
hay have been put up this year, and this amount will have to be 
increased in future. Two thousand five hundred dollars has been 
appropriated for the maintenance of the buffalo in the past. This 
sum is now too small, as the herd has more than quadrupled in 
number. It is urgently requested that this appropriation be in- 
creased to $4,000. 

It is my intention to turn out one or two of the old bulls to join 
the wild herd if it again comes near the present corral. Last spring 
it approched within 3 miles. It is believed that these bulls wiU 
induce the herd to remain near the corrals, and if they are then 
fed they will become less wild, and may eventually be incorporated 
with the present herd. 

BEAR. 

Although bear are protected absolutely in the park, it seems rather 
remarkable that they are not increasing in numbers to any great 
extent. Though every year a large number of cubs are seen at each of 
the stations, the total number seen each year remains about the same. 
Whether or not after the hotel season closes they wander outside the 
limits of the park and become a ready prey of the visitors at the 
hunting lodges which surround the park is not known. It certainly 
seems highly probable. 

COYOTES. 

Quite a number of coyotes were killed last year — about 60 in all, 
but still they seem to increase. It is doubtful, however, if they kill 
much game, as the deer seem to be able to protect themselves. On 
several occasions last winter I saw deer chasing coyotes instead of 
being chased by them. 

MOUNTAIN SHEEP. 

About 70 mountain sheep were fed during the past winter. There 
seem to be but few lambs in the flock. These sheep are as tame as 
domesticated sheep, and in the spring, while going back and forth to 
the target range across the hills, oands of from 5 to 10 could be passed 
within 20 feet without their running away. 
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TRIALS OF OFFENDERS. 

The following cases were tried before the United States Commis- 
sioner in the park since October 14, 1908 : 

1908. 

Oct. 22. United States v. Joseph Stnikly. Cliaige, himtlng wild animals in 
Yellowstone National Park. Defendant acquitted. 

Oct. 23. United States t\ Joseph Strukly. Charge, violation of paragraph 11 
of the Rules and Regulations promulgated by the Secretary of the 
Interior for the management and care of Yellowstone National Park. 
Defendant committed to twenty days' imprisonment and ordered to 
pay costs. 

Oct. 30. United States v. Mike Brezvonlk and John Petek. Charge, killing wild 
animals in Yellowstone National Park. Defendants fined $100 each 
and costs, with forfeiture of guns. 

.Nov. 12. United States v, Samuel T. Elagle. Charge, violation of paragraph 11 
of the Rules and Regulations promulgated by the Secretary of the 
Interior with reference to the management and care of Yellowstone 
National Park. Defendant fined $50 and costs. 

Nov. 14. United States v. Ham Peterson. Charge, same as in last case. De- 
fendant fined $50 and costs. 

Nov. 19. United States v, Hugh C. Donley. Charge, hunting wild animals in 
Yellowstone National Park. Defendant fined $50 and costs. 

Nov. 21. United States v. Thomas M. Flynn. Charge, carrying firearms in 
Yellowstone National Park without the permission of the superin- 
tendent thereof. Defendant fined $25, including costs. 
1909. 

Apr. 21. United States v. John Graham and John Howell. Charge, violation 
of paragraph 6 of the Rules and Regulations promulgated by the 
Secretary of the Interior with reference to the management and care 
of Yellowstone National Park. Defendants ordered to pay costs of 
prosecution. 

FOREST FIRES. 

There have been no forest fires during the year. 

TRAILS. 

But few trails have been- built through the park which could be 
used by scouts and others in making patrols, or by persons on pleasure 
bent. These trails have of recent years become practically impassa- 
ble, due to fallen timber, washed out culverts, etc. They should be 
put in proper condition, and an effort will be made the coming year 
to do so. 

INCREASED GARRISON. 

On May 13, 1908, the garrison was increased to four troops of 100 
men each. On the relief of the four troops of the Eighth Cavalry, 
but three troops of the Fifth Cavalry were sent to replace them. It 
was believed that this number would be sufficient to efficiently perform 
all the duties required of the troops in the park. The work, howewr, 
in the summer is very arduous, and it has developed that three troops 
do not furnish sufficient men to perform all the duties required. It is 
therefore earnestly recommended that the garrison be increased to 
four troops, or a full squadron. 

A full pack train should also be furnished this post, in order that 
patrolling through the mountains can be properly performed, as it is 
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in the mountains that the poaching is done, and there should at all 
times be two or three, patrols moving about the park, away from the 
beaten tracks. 

ESTIMATES. 

The following estimAtes of funds required for the ensuing year have 
been submitted : For administration and protection, including $6,820 
for salaries of chief clerk, 5 scouts, and a teamster, $8,670; mainte- 
nance of buflFalo, including $1,920 for buffalo keeper and assistant, 
$4,000; total, $12,670. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The recommendation of my predecessor that an appropriation be 
granted for the construction of a wire fence 5 miles in length on the 
western boundary line of the park, extending from the Madison River 
south, witli a gateway entering from the railway station at Yellow- 
stone, is renewed. The outpost station on the west side is 4 miles 
inside of the western boundary, and people enter and do shooting in 
the strip between the western boundary and the soldier station, pre- 
tending that they did not know that the boundary began we.st of tlie 
station. 

Verv respect fullv, 

11. C. Benson, 
M(i}oi\ Fiff/i ('(ftufJrt/^ Actuifj Stiperintendent. 

The Secrktary of the Interior. 



RULES AND REGULATIONS. 



REGULATIONS OF JULY a, 1908. 

The following rules and regulations for the government of the Yel- 
lowstone National Park are hereby established and made public, jj ur- 
suant to authority conferred by section 2475, Revised Statutes, United 
States, and the act of CJongress approved May 7, 1894: 

1. It is forbidden to remove or injure the sediments or incrusta- 
tions around the geysers, hot springs, or steam vents; or to deface 
the same by written inscription or otherwise; or to throw any sub- 
stance into the springs or geyser vents; or to injure or disturb, in 
any manner, or to carry off any of the mineral deposits, specimens, 
natural curiosities, or wonders within the park. 

2. It is forbidden to ride or drive upon any of the geyser or hot- 
spring formations, or to turn stock loose to graze in their vicinity. 

3. It is forbidden to cut or injure any crowing timber. Camping 
parties will be allowed to use dead or fallen timber for fuel. When 
felling timber for fuel or for building purposes when duly authorized, 
stumps must not be left higher than 12 inches from the ground. 

4. Fires shall be lighted only when necessary, and completely 
extinguished when not longer required. The utmost care must be 
exercised at all times to avoid setting fire to the timber and grass. 

5. Hunting or. killing, wounding or capturing any bird or wild 
animal, except dangerous animals when necessary to prevent them 
from destroying life or inflicting an injury, is prohibited. The out- 
fits, including guns, traps, teams, horses, or means of transportation 
used by persons engaged in hunting, killing, trapping, ensnaring, or 
capturing such hirSa or wild animals, or in possession of game killed 
in the park under other circumstances than prescribed above, will 
bo forfeited to the United States, except in cases where it is diown 
by satisfactory evidence that the oufit is not the property of the 
person or persons violating this regulation, and the actual owner 
thereof was not a party to such violation. Firearms will only be 
permitted in the park on written permission from the superintendent 
thereof. On arrival at the first station of the park guard, parties 
having firearms, traps, nets, seines, or explosives will turn them over 
to the sergeant in charge of the station, taking his receipt for them. 
They will be returned to the owners on leaving the park. 

6. Fishing with nets, seines, traps, or by the use of drugs or explo- 
sives^ or in any other way than with hook and line, is prohibited. 
Fishing for purposes of merchandise or profit is forbidden. Fishing 
may be prohibited by order of the supermtendent of the park in any 
of the waters of the park or limited therein to any specified season of 
the year, until otherwise ordered by the Secretary or the Interior. 

7. No person will be permitted to reside permanently or to engage 
in any business in the park without permission, in writing, from the 
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Department of the Interior. The superintendent may grant au- 
thority to competent persons to act as guides and revoke the same in 
his discretion, and no pack trains shall be allowed in the park unless 
in charge of a duly registered guide. 

8. The herding or grazing of loose stock or cattle of any kind 
within the park, as well as the driving of such stock or cattle over 
the roads of the park, is strictly forbidden, except in such cases where 
authority therefor is granted by the Secretary of the Interior. It 
is forbidden to cut hay within tne boundaries of the park, excepting 
for the use of the wild game, and such other purposes as may be au- 
thorized by the Secretary of the Interior or the park superintendent, 

9. No drinking saloon or barroom will be permitted within the 
limits of the park. 

10. Private notices or advertisements shall not be posted or dis- 
played within the park, except such as may be necessary for the con- 
venience and guidance of the public, upon buildings on leased 
ground. 

11. Persons who render themselves obnoxious by disorderly con- 
duct or bad behavior, or who violate any of the foregoing rules, will 
be summarily removed from the park, and will not be allowed to 
return without permission, in writing, from the Secretary of the 
Interior or the superintendent of the park. 

12. It is forbidden to carve or write names or other things on any 
of the mileposts or signboards, or any of the platforms, seats, railings, 
steps, or any structures or any tree in the park. 

Any person who violates any of the foregoing regulations will be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and be subjected to a fine as pro- 
vided by the act of Congress approved May 7, 1894, " to protect the 
birds and animals in Yellowstone National l^ark and to punish crimes 
in said park, and for other purposes," of not more than one thousand 
dollars, or imprisonment not exceeding two years, or both, and be 
adjudged to pay all costs of the proceedings. 



INSTRUCTIONS OF JULY a, 1908. 

(1) The feeding, interference with, or molestation of any bear or 
other wild animal in the park in any way by any person not author- 
ized by the superintendent is prohibited. 

(2) Fives, — The greatest care must be exercised to insure the com- 
plete extinction of all camp fires before they are abandoned. All 
ashes and unbumed bits 01 wood must, when practicable, be thor- 
oughly soaked with water. Where fires are built in the neighbor- 
hood of decayed logs, particular attention must be directed to the ex- 
1 nguishment of fires in the decaying mold. Fire may be extin- 
j aished where water is not available by a complete covering of earth, 
"^ ell packed down. Care should be taken tnat no lighted match, 
( igar, or cigarette is dropped in any grass, twigs, leaves, or tree mold. 

(3) Camps. — No camp will be made at a less distance than 100 
\ jet from any traveled road. Blankets, clothing, hammocks, or any 
( ther article liable to frighten teams must not be hung at a nearer 
( Lstance than this to the road. The same rule applies to temporary 
s ops, such as for feeding horses or for taking luncheon. 
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Many yuccosbive parties camp on the same sites during the season, 
and camp grounds must be thoroughly cleaned before they are aban- 
doned. Tin cans must be flattened and, with bottles, cast-off clothing, 
and all other debris, must be deposited in a pit provided for the pur- 
pose. WTien camps are made in unusual places where pits may not 
be provided, all refuse must be hidden where it will not be offensive 
to the eye. 

(4) Bicycles, — The greatest care iimst be exercised by persons using 
bicycles. On meeting a team the rider must stop and stand at side of 
road between the bicycle and the teiun — the outer side of the road if 
on a grade or curve. In passing a team from the rear, the rider 
should learn from the driver if his horses are liable to frighten, in 
which case the driver should halt and the rider dismount and walk 
past, keeping between the bicycle and the team. 

(5) Fishing. — All fish less than 6 inches in length should at once 
be returned to the water with the least damage possible to the fish. 
No one person shall catch more than twenty fish in one day. 

(6) Dogs. — Dogs and cats are not permitted in the park. 

(7) Grazing aninmls. — Only animals actually in use for purposes 
of transportation through the park may be grazed in the vicmity 
of the camps. They will not be allowed to run over any of the 
formations, nor near to any of the geysers or hot springs; neither 
will they be allowed to run loose within 100 feet of the roads. 

(8) iloUds. — All tourists traveling with the authorized trans- 
portation companies, whether holding hotel coupons or paying cash, 
are allowed the privilege of extending their visit in the park at any 
of the hotels without extra charge for transportation. However, 
twenty-four hours' notice must be given to the managers of the 
transportation companies for reservations in other coaches. 

(9) Boat trip on Yellowstone Lake. — The excursion boat on Yellow- 
stone Lake plying between the Lake Hotel and the Thumb Lunch 
Station at tlie West Bay is not a part of the regular transportation 
of the park, and an extra charge is made by the boat company for 
this service. 

(10) Driring on roads of parl\ — {a) Drivers of vehicles of any 
description, when overtaken by other vehicles traveling at a faster 
rate ot speed, shall, if re(}uested to do so, turn out and give the latter 
free and unobstructed passageway. 

{h) Vehicles, in passing each other, must give full half of the road- 
way. This applies to freight outfits as well as any other. 

(V) Racing on the parjc roads is strictly prohibited. 

{(I) Freight, baggage, and heavy camping outfits on sidehill grades 
throughout the i)ark will take the outer side of the road while being 
passed by passenger vehicles in either direction. 

{e) In making a temporary halt on the road for any purpose, 
excepting for lunch or camp, all teams and vehicles will be pulled 
to one side of the road far enough to leave a free and unobstructed 
passageway. 

(/) In rounding sharp curves on the roads, like that in the Golden 
Gate Canyon, where the view ahead is completely cut off, drivers 
will slow down to a walk. Traveling at night is prohibited except 
in cases of emergencv. 
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(g) Transportation companies, freight and wood contractors, and 
all other parties and persons using the park roads will be held liable 
for violation of these instructions. 

(A) Pack trains will be required to follow trails whenever practi- 
cable. During the tourist season, when traveling on the road and 
vehicles carrj'ing passengers are met, the pack train must move oflf 
the road not less than 1(X) feet and await the passage of the vehicle. 

(«) During the tourist season pack animals, loose animals, or 
saddle horses, except those ridden by duly authorized persons on 
patrol or other public duties, are not permitted on the coach road 
between Gardiner and Fort Yellowstone. 

{Jc) Hiding at a gait, faster than a slow trot on the plateaus near 
the hotels where tourists and other persons are accustomed to walk 
is prohibited. 

\l) Mounted men on meeting a passenger team on a grade will 
halt on the outer side until the team passes. When approaching a 
passenger team from the rear warning must be given, and no faster 
gait will l>e taken than is necessary to make the passage, and if on 
a grade the passage will be on the outer side. A passenger team 
must not be passed on a dangerous grade. 

{m) All wagons used in hauling heavy freight over the park roads 
must have tires not less than 4 inches in width. This order does not 
apply to express freight hauled in light spring wagons with single 
teams. 

(11) Miscellaneous. — Automobiles are not permitted in the park. 
Persons are not allowed to bathe near any of the regularly trav- 

ded roads in the park without suitable bathing clothes. 

All complaints by tourists and others as to service, etc., rendered 
in the reservation should be made to the superintendent in writing 
before the complainant leaves the park. 

(12) The penalty for disregard of these instructions is summary 
ejection from the park. 

Information relative to side trips in the park and the cost thereof 
can be procured from those authorized to transport passengers 
through or to provide for camping parties in the park, also at the 
office of the superintendent. 



REGULATIONS OF OCTOBER ii. 1900, GOVERNING THE IMPOUND- 
ING AND DISPOSITION OF LOOSE LIVE STOCK. 

Horses, cattle, or other domestic live stock running at large or 
being herded or grazed in the Yellowstone National Park without 
aythority from the Secretary of the Interior will be taken up and 
impounded by the superintendent, who will at once give notice 
thereof to the owner, if known. If the owner is not known, notices 
of such impounding, giving a description of the animal or animals, 
with the brands thereon, will be posted in six public places inside the 
park and in two public places outside the park. Any owner of any 
animal thus impounded may, at any time before the sale thereof, 
reclaim the same upon proving ownership and paying the cost or 
notice and all expenses incident to the talking up and detention of 
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such animal, including the cost of feeding and caring for the 
If any animal thus impoimded shall not be reclaimed within 
days from notice to the owner or from the date of posting notic 
fihall be sold at public auction at such time and place as may be 
by the superintendent after ten days' notice, to be given by pa 
notices in six public places in the park and two pubnc places out 
the park, and oy mailing to the owner, if known, a copy thereof. 

All money received from the sale of such animals and remair 
after the payment of all expenses incident to the taking up, impou ^ 
ing, and selling thereof, snail be carefully retained by the supe( 
tendent in a separate fund for a period oi six months, during wri 
time the net proceeds from the sale of any animal may be claimedj 
and paid to the owner upon the presentation of satisfactory proof 
ownership, and if not so claimiBd within six months from die c" 
of sale such proceeds shall be turned into the Yellowstone Natic 
Park fund. 

The superintendent shall keep a record in which shall be set do| 
a description of all animals impoimded, giving the brands found J 
them, the date and locality of the taking up, the date of all not' 
and manner in which they were given, the date of sale, the name i 
address of the purchaser, the amount for which each animal was i 
and the cost incurred in connection therewith, and the disposition i 
the proceeds. 

The superintendent will, in each instance, make every reasonalj 
effort to ascertain the owner of animals impounded and to give actuj 
notice thereof to such owner. 
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REPORT OF THE ACTING SUPERINTENDENT OF THE YELLOW- 
STONE NATIONAL PARK. 



OmcE OF Superintendent, 
Yellowstone Park^ Wyo,^ September 30^ 1910. 
SiH : I have the honor to submit annual report of the conditions in 
the park since October 15, 1909, to the present date. 

The Yellowstone National Park, set aside by act of March 1, 1872 
(sees. 2474 and 2475, E. S., 17 Stat., 32), is located in the States of 
Wyoming, Montana, and Idaho. It has an area of about 2,142,720 
acres, and an average altitude of about 8,000 feet. 

TRAVEL. 

The season of 1910 opened on June 15, at which time the snow had 
entirely disappeared, and the roads were in excellent condition. 

The aggregate number of persons taking the park trip during the 
season of 1910 was as follows : 

Travel in park during season of 1910. 

Yellowstone Park Transportation Ck)mpany, entering via northern en- 
trance 5. 049 

Monida and Yellowstone Stage Company, entering via western entrance— 3, 311 
Others at hotels, traveling with private or government transportation, 
bicyclers, foot travelers, etc 21 

Total making park trip with regular companies 8, 381 

Wylie Permanent Camping Company: 

Entering park via northern entrance 2, 337 

Entering park via western entrance 2,003 

Total with Wylie Company 4,340 

Other licensees of personally conducted camping parties 2, 080 

Total number camping, traveling with licensed transportation 8, 420 

Making park trip with private transportation as " camping parties " 3, 219 

Total number making tour of park 18. 020 

To a number making short trips with various methods of transportation. 1, 555 

Grand total of all visitors to the park, season of 1910 19, 575 

during the season 5,796 tourists took the trip across Yellowstone 
Ia e with the T. E. Hofer Boat Company. Of this number 2,635 
wc e traveling with the Yellowstone Park Transportation Company, 
1,1 >S with the Monida and Yellowstone Stage Company, 1,616 with 
tn< Wylie Permanent Camping Companj^, and the balance, 352, were 
tn velmg with licensed and private camping parties. 

5 
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Travel hy the different entrances. 

By the main gate on the north, Gardiner Station 10,988 

By the Madison River road on the west, Yellowstone Station 7,403 

By the road leading from Jackson Hole on the sooth. Snake River 
Station 415 

By the government road from Cody on the east. Sylvan Pass Station 767 

By the Cooke road, northeast comer, Soda Butte Station 2 

Total 19,576 

MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION. 

The Yellowstone Park Transportation (Company owns 6 six-horse 
Concord coaches (used from Gardiner to Mammoth Hot Springs 
only), 87 four-horse Concord coaches, 43 surreys, 14 formation 
wagons, and 46 spring wagons for use in transporting tourists 
through the reservation, in addition to necessary baggage, express, 
and freight wagons, carts, buggies, etc. These require the use of 
675 horses in the park. 

The Monida and Yellowstone Stage Company owns 129 passenger 
vehicles, consisting of 56 four-horse Concord coaches and 73 surreys, 
for use of tourists in the park. This company had 325 horses in the 
park. 

The Wylie Permanent Camping Company used 103 vehicles — ^moun- 
tain spring wagons and surreys — in transporting tourists through the 
park, requiring the use of 364 horses. 

In addition to the above, movable camp licenses were issued cover- 
ing 146 wagons and 172 saddle and pack animals, for use in con- 
nection with tourist travel in the park. 

ROADS. 

The following, from notes furnished by Capt. Wildurr Willing, 
United States Corps of Engineers, shows the work performed under 
his supervision: 

During January and February a small amount of work was done 
on the Mammoth Hot Springs-Gardiner road, removing slides of 
earth and rock. 

On March 4 a crew of 9 men witJi 2 teams was organized to repair 
washouts and remove slides on the above-mentioned road, and to 
surface with ^avel the worst places on the road. This work was 
continued until the latter part of June and included surfacing the 
roads around Mammoth Hot Springs. These roads were in excellent 
condition throughout the tourist season, but at present are beginning 
to show the effects of the heavy freighting for the new Canyon 
Hotel. 

On May 9 a small party was sent out to put the road from Mam- 
moth Hot Springs to the Continental Divide, via Norris, Can^ )n^ 
Lake Outlet, and Thumb, in condition for the opening of the seat )n. 
The work consisted in removing large rock slides at the Virgi lia 
Cascades, cleaning the road and ditches of earth and rock sli< cs, 
draining off the snow water, filling in washouts, and running he 
road grader over the road. Owing to the mild season this sn all 
party was able to put the road in excellent condition for the open ng 
of the season. No delay was experienced by travel in getting *" er 
the Continental Divide on account of snow. 
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A small pally was sent out on May 26 to open up the road from 
Norris to the Divide via the Fountain and Upper Basin. This work 
included also the west road, and was similar to that done by the 
above-mentioned crew. 

Sprinkling around Mammoth Hot Springs was begun on June 18. 
The engineer department funds being exhausted, the entire system 
throughout the park, with the above exception, was started with 
Interior Department funds, and so carried until June 26, when the 
funds for the improvement of the park became available. In all 20 
sprinklers were operated, covering 95 miles of roads. On August 25 
a hard freeze occurred, breaking a number of pipes and valves, and it 
was decided to lay off all sprinklers except those from Gardiner to 
Norris. On September 6 the Mammoth Hot Springs-Norris 
sprinklers were discontinued. 

The unsightly break in the concrete railing of the Golden Gate 
viaduct was repaired in June. 

A small amount of repair work was done on the roads throughout 
the park during the season. The old road from the Canyon Hotel 
to the intersection with the present Canyon-Norris road was put in 
shape for freighting to save the main road. 

A trail was constructed from Snow Pass to near the west boundary 
in the Gallatin Valley, and minor repairs made to the Lamar River 
trail. 

A large crew of men have worked since July 24 in making repairs 
to the east road in the national forest. Up to September 3 this party 
had covered about 14 of the 30 miles of road, the work being well 
done. Numerous small bridges and culverts were built and others 
repaired. A large amount of rock and earth work was necessary to 
put the road in its present good condition. 

Two parties have been at work on the south road in the national 
forest during the season. One has constructed a bridge over Pacific 
Creek and made repairs to the Buffalo Fork bridge. This party has 
also constructed and repaired a number of small bridges and culverts, 
and made general repairs to the road surface in the vicinity of 
Pacific Creek. 

The second party has worked in the vicinity of Brooks Lake and 
Upper Wind Kiver, constructing and repairing bridges and culverts 
and making repairs to the road surface, widening, grading, and clear- 
ing the road 01 rocks, etc. 

On July 19 a contract was entered into with the Minneapolis Steel 
and Machinery Company for furnishing and erecting four steel 
highway bridges. The following old and dangerous wooden bridges 
will be replaced : Madison River bridge, bj^ two 80-foot steel spans ; 
Gibbon River bridge (5 miles from Norris), by two 50-foot steel 
spans; Heron Creek bridge, by an 80-foot steel arch; Obsidian Creek 
bridge, by a 36-foot plate girder. This work is under wav, and all 
bridges should be completed before the roads are closed for the 
winter. 

Numerous minor repairs have been made to old bridges and culverts 
throughout the park during the summer. 

Material is on the ground to construct a concrete wall at the dan- 
gerous bend in Gardiner River in the canyon between Mammoth 
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Hot Springs and Gardiner, and it is hoped this wall can be completed 
this season. 

The lawns at Mammoth Hot Springs were maintained throughout 
the summer. 

FISH. 

The fish hatchery located on Yellowstone Lake near the Thumb 
was operated as usual, under charge of Mr. D. C. Booth, superin- 
tendent of the United States hatchery at Spearfish, S. Dak. Mr. 
Booth reports that the total collection of eggs of the black-spotted 
trout at this subhatchery during the past summer amounted to 
6,500,000. As the Yellowstone Lake Basin is already well stocked, 
but 75,000 fry were planted there, the balance of the eggs after suffi- 
cently well eyed being packed in special refrigerator cases and for- 
warded by express and special messenger to various places through- 
out the United States, where they were planted in public waters that 
were without trout or in need of restocking. 

The hatchery at Spearfish furnished the following for the park: 
60,600 eastern brook trout, of which 21,600 were planted in Glen 
Creek, 24,000 in Willow Creek, and 5,000 in Lava Creek, several 
miles above the falls; 30,000 rainbow trout, which were planted in 
Tower Creek. 

Mr. H. D. Dean, superintendent of the federal hatchery at Boze- 
man, Mont., was allowed to make an experimental collection of black- 
spotted eggs from Lake Trout, near Soda Butte. He reports that 
the eggs secured were of fine quality, and states that with proper 

E reparation. and by holding the eggs at the lake until they were eyed 
e believes from 500,000 to 1,000,000 eggs of very fine quality could 
be gathered at that point yearly. 

WILD ANIMALS. 

Although the past winter was a severe one, all game seemed to 
have wintered well. Quite a number of deaths were reported among 
the elk calves, due to the severe weather, but otherwise the deaths 
were about as usual. The disease among the deer which was noted 
in my last annual report did not reappear last ^ring. 

ANTELOPE. 

The herd of antelope, which is wintered on the hay cut from the 
alfalfa field near Gardiner and scatters throughout the mountains m 
sunmier, is evidently increasing. As the natural instinct of this 
animal carries it down the valleys to escape the cold storms of winter 
the preservation of this herd is doubtless due to the fence along *he 
north line of the park and to the feeding of the alfalfa during le 
severe months of winter. The past winter being colder than usv J, 
the antelope were continually striving to get into the lower couni y. 
For some reason unknown, due diligence was not taken to prev it 
their getting out or to drive them back when they did get out 1 le 
supermtendent was absent in San Francisco during the win nt 
months, and on his return it was found that there were but 20 to 
25 antelope remaining in the park. Means were at once taken to 
secure the return of the herd by raising the fence for about a ir e, 
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scattering alfalfa along this fence for a distance of a half mile or 
more on the outside, then a detail of soldiers and rangers was sent to 
make a drive covering some 7 miles in width. In this way some 600 
or 700 were retumedT 

DEEB. 

Both the black-tailed, or mule deer, and the white-tailed, or Vir- 
ginia deer, are found in the park. About 800 of the black-tailed and 
100 of the white-tailed were fed alfalfa during the past winter ; 400 
black-tailed deer were seen daily near Fort Yellowstone, where they 
were fed. The others were to be seen between Gardiner and the post 
alon^ the road, where hay was scattered three times a week. It was 
noted that nearly every female was accompanied by two fawns; in 
few instances was there but a single fawn. 

ELK. 

t 

The estimated number of elk in the park is from 30,000 to 40,000. 
Many of these elk wander out of the park into the adjoining States, 
and a few of them are there killed during the hunting season. An 
occasional one may also be killed inside the border of the park, but 
8uch poaching is very limited. 

MOOSE. 

Moose are seen frequently in the southeastern and also the south- 
western parts of the park, and are believed to be increasing in number. 

BUFFALO. 
WILD HERD. 

A herd of 29 wild buffalo was seen in Pelican Valley on February 
23, and a small herd of 5 was seen on Cache Creek on February 3. 
One old bull died during the winter in the vicinitjr of Yellowstone 
Lake, and its skeleton and hide were sent to the National Museum at 
Washington, D. C., as specimens. 

FENCED HERD. 

The herd of tame buffalo under fence in the park continues to 
thrive and the increase is satisfactory. The herd now numbers 121 
head, of which 28 are this year's calves. One calf was born late last 
fall, after my annual report had been submitted, but was killed by an 
old bull when but a few weeks old. A 4-year-oid bull that was crip- 
pled and generally in bad condition died about November 20. The 
head of the bull and the robe, head, and skeleton of the calf were 
'hipped to the National Museum at Washington, D. C., as specimens. 
A yearlinff calf died September 1, 1910, from the effects of having 
been gored by one of the old bulls, and the head and skeleton have 
l>een saved for shipment later to the National Museum. 

Sixteen bulls were removed from the Lamar Valley herd to the 
pasture at Mammoth Hot Springs^ where they were kept during the 
iummer in order that visiting tourists could see them. 

Probably 6,000 tourists viewed this herd during the summer, it 
eing one of the main features of the stop at Manmioth Hot Springs. 

62980—10 2 
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Another coed purpose is served in bringing this herd of bulls to 
Mammoth during the summer. There are altogether too many bulls 
in the herd, as tney are continually fighting amon^ themselves and 
endangering the lives of the young calves, and their removal elim- 
inates a portion of this danger. It' is believed that it would be 
better if a number of these old bulls could be disposed of entirely, 
some of the finest ones being retained each year for breeding purposes. 

With the rapid increase of the herd, it is necessary to provide 
additional meadow land for raising hay for them each summer. The 
hay crop was very short the past season, and it was necessary to go 
4 miles away from the corrals to secure enough for the winter, fi- 
cluding about 86 tons left over from last year, there are about 150 
tons on hand, and it is believed that unless the winter is unusually 
severe this will carry them through until spring if carefully fed 
Three thousand dollars was appropriated for the maintenance of the 
buffalo for the current fiscal year. This sum is now too small for the 
size of the herd, and it is urgently requested that it be increased 
next year to $4,000. 

During the past summer the entire herd at Rose Creek has been 
turned loose outside of the inclosure daily for the purpose of grazing. 
At first they were let out for about two hours, twice daily, and then 
driven into the inclosure, but this was gradually increased as they 
became tamer and more used to being handled, until now they are 
kept out all day. In this way they are enabled to get practically 
all the feed they need outside of the pasture, which soon becomes 
short during the dry part of the summer, and at the same time they 
become accustomed to being handled, and are becoming quite tame 
and tractable. 

BEAB. 

Many complaints were received during the summer of damages 
in various camps by bear. They frequently become so tame that they 
do not hesitate to destroy tents or go through windows into houses 
to secure food, and sometimes refuse to be driven away. One man 
working in a road-sprinkling camp near Excelsior Geyser was quite 
severely bitten and scratched by a bear that he tried to drive away 
from the supply tent during the night. He was confined to the hos- 
pital for twelve days as a result of his injuries, and his companion, 
who ran to his assistance, also received some slight scratches. It was 
thought that it would become necessary to kill some of these vicious 
bear, and many requests to do so were received from parties who 
suffered from their depredations, but this was not resorted to. One, 
however, a 5-year-old female grizzly, was captured at Virginia 
Meadows in a steel cage trap and shipped by express to the National 
Zoological Park at Washington, D. C. An attempt was made to 
catch her two cubs, but they left the night that their mother as 
caught, and did not return. They are good-sized cubs, however, ' ad 
will no doubt succeed in taking care of themselves. 

COYOTES. 

Coyotes are still plentiful. They are killed by scouts and cer in 
authorized soldiers, when possible. About 40 were shot and trap ed 
during the past year. 
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MOUNTAIN SHEEP. 

About 160 mountain sheep were seen during the winter, on Buffalo 
Plateau, near Tower Falls, and in the vicinity of Mount Everts. 
About 60 that wintered on Mount Everts were fed alfalfa during 
• the winter, at the feeding pens in Gardiner Canyon. 

TRIALS OF OFFENDERS. 

The following cases have been tried before the United States com- 
missioner in the park since October 16, 1909 : 

1009. 

Oct 16. United States t;. J. C. NIcolson. Charge, klUing wild animals in TeUow- 
stone Nntional Park. Case pending. 

Oct 21. United States v. L. H. Smith and A. C. Duffey. Charge, hunting wild 
animals In Yellowstone National Park. Defendant Smith fined |W) 
and costs, with forfeiture of gun. Defendant Duffey not apprehended. 

KoY. 8. United States v. Joseph JuflT and Stil Huling. Charge, killing elk in 
Yellowstone National Park. Defendants discharged by United States 
commissioner at Bozeman, Mont 
1010. 

Apr. 7. United States v. Charles F. Smith. Charge, larceny. Defendant held 
to United States district court 

Septl. United States v. H. F. Welfare. Charge, giving Intoxicating liquor to 
soldier on duty in Yellowstone Park. Defendant fined $25 and costs; 
committed to jail in default of payment of same. 

Septs. United States v, C. C. Rucker. Charge, shooting squirrels In Yellow- 
stone National Park. Defendant fined $25 and costs. 

FOREST FIRES. 

Owing to the lack of rain throughout the entire western country, 
the mountains have dried up as never before, rendering the danger 
from fire serious. The pine needles and grass along the roadsides 
and near the camps were readily set on fire from cigar and cigarette 
stumps, or even a match carelessly thrown away. In addition, the 
ground was so dry that camp fires that were supposedly extinguished 
by water continued to bum under the ground, and would break out 
a foot or so from the outer edges as they had existed at the time they 
were left. Fires were readily started by lightning, for, though we 
had practically no rain, there were frequent violent electric storms. 
Had it not been for a careful and thorough patrol by soldiers twice 
daily of all roads and camp sites the park would have been prac- 
tically destroyed. 

There have been 10 small fires discovered and extinguished by these 
patrols and soldiers on station in the park during the summer, 4 of 
them having gained considerable headway and requiring the combined 
e^orts of several men for several hours to extinguish them. 

In addition to these fires extinguished by the patrols^ there have 
1 een three large fires, started farther back in the mountams by light- 
] ing. One of these occurred on Mount Holmes, one along Juniper 

< ireek on Marys Mountain, and one south of the Yellowstone Lake. 
^ Tie fire on Marys Mountain threatened to be very serious. It was 

< iscovered and reported on August 4. Three troops were sent to fight 
i lis fire, and they remained on duty until August 10. 

The fire south of the lake broke out on August 11. One troop was 
^ ithdrawn from Marys Mountain, where itnad been left after the 
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others had been withdrawn, and was sent via the Thumb to the loca- 
tion of the fire. A second troop was sent from the. post via the Lake 
Station, and by boat to the South Arm of the lake. These troops did 
excellent work and deserve the highest commendation for the energy 
displayed in fighting this fire, which at times was exceedingly fierce. 
At one time the entire camp was in danger, as the fire traveled very" 
rapidly and troops were cut oflF by the lake. By working hard during 
the three weeks that they were on duty, the fire was confined to the 
limits bounded practically by Solution Creek, thence to the head of 
Beaver Creek, tnence southeast to Channel Mountain, thence north- 
east to the South Arm of the lake. 

Four people were ejected from the park for starting fires throu^ 
carelessness in extinguishing their camp fires. Now that the act of 
June 25, 1910, amending the act of March 4, 1909, has been promul* 
gated authorizing the fine and imprisonment of those guilty of this 
otfense it will possibly cause greater care on the part of campers than 
heretofore. 

Very respectfully, H. C. Benson, 

MajoT^ Fifth Cavalry^ SuperintenderU. 

The Secretaby op the Interior. 



RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

BEQUliATIONS OP JULY 2, 1908. 

The following rules and regulations for the government of the Yel- 
lowstone National Park are hereby established and made public, pur- 
suant to authority conferred by section 2475, Revised Statutes, United 
States, and the act of Congress approved May 7, 1894 : 

1. It is forbidden to remove or injure the sediments or incrusta- 
tions around the geysers, hot springs, or steam vents; or to deface 
the same by written inscription or otherwise; or to throw any sub- 
stance into the springs or fi:eyser vents; or to injure or disturb, in 
any manner, or to carry off any of the mineral deposits, specimens, 
natural curiosities, or wonders within the park. 

2. It is forbidden to ride or drive upon any of the geyser or hot- 
spring formations, or to turn stock loose to graze in their vicinity. 

3. It is forbidden to cut or injure any growing timber. Camping 
parties will be allowed to use dead or iaUen timber for fuel. When 
felling timber for fuel or for building purposes when duly authorized, 
stumps must not be left higher than 12 inches from the ground. 

4. Fires shall be lighted only when necessary, and completely 
extin^ished when not longer required. The utmost care must be 
exercised at all times to avoid setting fire to the timber and grass. 

5. Hunting or killing, wounding or capturing any bird or wild 
animal, except dangerous animals when necessary to prevent them 
from destroying life or inflicting an injury, is prohibited. The out- 
fits, including guns, traps, teams, horses, or means of transportation 
used by persons engagea in hunting, killing, trapping, ensnaring, or 
capturing such birds or wild animals, or in possession of game killed 
in the park under other circumstances than prescribed above, will 
be forfeited to the United States, except in cases where it is shown 
by satisfactory evidence that the outfit is not the property of the 
person or persons violating this regulation, and the actual owner 
thereof was not a party to such violation. Firearms will only be 
permitted in the park on written permission from the superintendent 
thereof. On arrival at the first station of the park guard, parties 
having firearms, traps, nets, seines, or explosives will turn them over 
to the sergeant in charge of the station, taking his receipt for them. 
They will be returned to the owners on leaving the park. 

6. Fishing with nets, seines, traps^ or by the use of drugs or explo- 
sives, or in any other way than with hook and line, is prohibited. 
Fishing for purposes of merchandise or profit is forbidden. Fishing 
may be prohibited by order of the superintendent of the park in any 
of the waters of the park or limited therein to any specified season of 
the year, until otherwise ordered by the Secretary of the Interior. 

7. No person will be permitted to reside permanently or to engage 
in any business in the park without permission, in writing, from the 
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Department of the Interior. The superintendent may grant au- 
thority to competent persons to act as guides and revoke the same in 
his discretion, and no pack trains shall be allowed in the park unless 
in charge of a duly registered guide. 

8. The herding or grazing of loose stock or cattle of any kind 
within the park, as well as Sie driving of such stock or cattle over 
the roads of the park, is strictly forbidden, except in such cases where 
authority therefor is granted by the Secretary of the Interior. It 
is forbidden to cut hay within the boundaries of the park, excepting 
for the use of the wila game, and such other purposes as may be au- 
thorized by the Secretary of the Interior or the park superintendent. 

9. No drinking saloon or barroom will be permitted within the 
limits of the park. 

10. Private notices or advertisements shall not be posted or dis- 
played within the park, except such as may be necessary for the con- 
venience and guidance of the public, upon buildings on leased 
ground. 

11. Persons who render themselves obnoxious by disorderly con- 
duct or bad behavior, or who violate any of the foregoing rules, will 
be summarily removed from the park, and will not be allowed to 
return without permission, in writing, from the Secretary of the 
Interior or the superintendent of the park. 

12. It is forbidden to carve or write names or other things on any 
of the mileposts or signboards, or any of the platforms, seats, railings, 
steps, or any structures or any tree in the park. 

Any person who violates any of the foregoing regulations will be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and be subjected to a fine as pra- 
vided by the act of Congress approved May 7, 1894, " to protect the 
birds and animals in Yellowstone National Park and to punish crimes 
in said park, and for other purposes," of not more than one thousand 
dollars, or imprisonment not exceeding two years, or both, and be 
adjudged to pay all costs of the proceedings. 



INSTRUCTIONS OF JTTLY 2, 1908. 

(1) The feeding, interference with, or molestation of any bear or 
other wild animal in the park in any way by any person not author- 
ized by the superintendent is prohibited. 

(2) Fires. — ^The greatest care must be exercised to insure the com- 
plete extinction of all camp fires before they are abandoned. All 
ashes and unburned bits of wood must, when practicable, be thor- 
oughly soaked with water. Where fires are built in the neighbor- 
hood of decayed logs, particular attention must be directed to the 
extinguishment of fires in the decaying mold. Fire may be extin- 
guished where water is not available by a complete covering of earth, 
well packed down. Care should be taken that no lighted match, 
cigar, or cigarette is dropped in any grass, twigs, leaves, or tree mold. 

(3) Camps, — No camp will be made at a less distance than 100 
feet from any traveled road. Blankets, clothing, hammocks, or any 
other article liable to frighten teams must not oe hung at a nearer 
distance than this to the road. The same rule applies to temporary 
stops, such as for feeding horses or for taking luncheon. 
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Many successive parties camp on the same sites during the season, 
and cainp grounds must be thoroughly cleaned before they are aban- 
doned. Tin cans must be flattened and, with bottles, cast-off clothing, 
and all other debris, must be deposited in a pit provided for the pur- 
pose. When camps are made in unusual places where pits may not 
be provided, all refuse must be hidden where it will not be offensive 
to the eye. 

(4) Bicycles. — ^The greatest care must be exercised by persons using 
bicycles. On meeting a team the rider must stop and stand at side of 
road between the bicycle and the team — the outer side of the road if 
on a grade or curve. In passing a team from the rear, the rider 
should learn from the driver if his horses are liable to frighten, in 
which case the driver should halt and the rider dismount and walk 
past, keeping between the bicycle and the team. 

(6) Fishing. — All fish less than 6 inches in length should at once 
be returned to the water with the least damage possible to the fish. 
No one person shall catch more than twentjr fish in one day. 

(6) Dogs. — ^Dogs and cats are not permitted in the park. 

(7) Grazing animals. — Only animals actually in use for purposes 
of transportation through the park may be grazed in the vicinity 
of the camps. They will not be allowed to run over any of the 
formations, nor near to any of the geysers or hot springs; neither 
will thCT be allowed to run loose within 100 feet of the roads. 

(8) Hotels. — All tourists traveling with the authorized transpor- 
tation companies, whether holding liotel coupons or paying cash, 
are allowed the privilege of extenoing their visit in the park at any 
of tJie hotels without extra charge tor transportation. However, 
twenty-four hours' notice must be given to the managers of the trans- 
portation companies for reservations in other coaches. 

(9) Boat trip on Yellowstone Lake. — The excursion boat on Yel- 
lowstone Lake plying between the Lake Hotel and the Thumb Lunch 
Station at the West Bay is not a part of the regular transportation 
of the park, and an extra charge is made by the boat company for 
this service. 

(10) Driving on roads of varks. — {a) Drivers of vehicles of any 
description, wlien overtaken oy other vehicles traveling at a faster 
rate of speed, shall, if requested to do so, turn out and give the latter 
free and unobstructed passageway. 

(&) Vehicles, in passing each other, must give full half of the road- 
way. This applies to freight outfits as well as anjr other. 

{c) Racing on the park roads is strictly prohibited. 

(a) Freight, baggage, and heavy camping outfits on sidehill grades 
throughout the park will take the outer side of the road while being 
passed by passenger vehicles in either direction. 

{e) In making a temporary halt on the road for any purpose, 
excepting for lunch or camp, all teams and vehicles will be pulled 
to one side of the road far enough to leave a free and unobstructed 
passageway. 

(/) In rounding sharp curves on the roads, like that in the Golden 
Gate Canyon, where the view ahead is completely cut off. drivers 
will slow down to a walk. Traveling at night is prohibited except 
in cases of emergency. 
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(g) Trans j)ortation companies, freight and wood contractors, and 
all other parties and persons using the park roads will be held liable 
for violation of these instructions. 

(A) Pack trains will be required to follow trails whenever practi- 
cable. During the tourist season, when traveling on the road and 
vehicles carrying passengers are met, the pack train must move off 
the road not less than 100 feet and await the passage of the vehicle. 

(i) During the tourist season pack animals, loose animals, or 
saddle horses, except those ridden by duly authorized persons on 

Eatrol or other public duties, are not permitted on the coach road 
etween Gardiner and Fort Yellowstone. 
(k) Riding at a gait faster than a slow trot on the plateaus near 
the hotels where tourists and other persons are accustomed to walk 
is prohibited. 

(I) Mounted men on meeting a passenger team on a grade will 
halt on the outer side until the team passes. When approaching a 
passenger team from the rear warning must be given, and no faster 
gait will be taken than is necessary to make the passage, and if on 
a grade the passage will be on the outer side. A passenger team 
must not be passed on a dangerous grade. 

(7/1) All wagons used in hauling heavy freight over the park roads 
must have tires not less than 4 inches in width. This order does not 
apply to express freight hauled in light spring wagons with single 
teams. 

(II) Miscellaneous. — Automobiles are not permitted in the park. 
Persons are not allowed to bathe near any of the regularly trav- 
eled roads in the park without suitable bathing clothes. 

All complaints by tourists and others as to service, etc., rendered 
in the reservation should be made to the superintendent in writing 
before the complainant leaves the park. 

(12) The penalty for disregard of these instructions is summary 
ejection from the park. 

Information relative to side trips in the park and the cost thereof 
can be procured from those authorized to transport passengers 
through or to provide for camping parties in the park, also at the 
office of the superintendent. 



REGULATIONS OP OCTOBER 11, 1900, GOVERNING THE IMPOXnn)- 
ING AND DISPOSITION OP LOOSE LIVE STOCK 

Horses, cattle, or other domestic live stock running at large or 
being herded or grazed in the Yellowstone National Fark without 
authoritv from the Secretary of the Interior will be taken up and 
impounded by the superintendent, who will at once |^ve no'^ice 
thereof to the owner, if known. If the owner is not known, not: »s 
of such impounding, giving a description of the animal or aniro Is, 
with the brands thereon, will be posted in six public places inside he 
park and in two public places outside the pare. Any owner of 1 av 
animal thus impounded may, at any time before the sale then )i, 
reclaim the same upon proving ownership and paying the cost of 
notice and all expenses incident to the taking up and detention of 
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such animal, including the cost of feeding and caring for the same. 
If any animal thus impounded shall not he reclaimed within thirty 
days from notice to the owner or from the date of posting notices, it 
shall be sold at public auction at such time and place as may be fixed 
by the superintendent after ten days' notice, to be given by posting 
notices in six public places in the park and two public places outside 
the park, and oy mailing to the owner*, if known, a copy thereof. 

All money received from the sale of such animals and remaining 
after the payment of all expenses incident to the taking up, impound- 
ing, and selling thereof shall be carefuUv retained by the superin- 
tendent in a separate fund for a period of six months," during which 
time the net proceeds from the sale of any animal may be claimed by 
and paid to the owner upon the presentation of satisfactory proof of 
ownership, and if not so claimed within six months from the date of 
sale such proceeds shall be turned into the Yellowstone National 
Park fund. 

The superintendent shall keep a record in which shall be set down 
a description of all animals impounded, giving the brands found on 
them, the date and locality of the taking up, the date of all notices 
and manner in which they were given, the date of sale, the name and 
address of the purchaser, the amount for which each animal was sold 
and the cost incurred in connection therewith, and the disposition of 
the proceeds. 

The superintendent will, in each instance, make every reasonable 
effort to ascertain the owner of animals impounded and to give actual 
notice thereof to such owner. 



PENALTY FOR INJimiNG TREES AND FOR NOT EXTINGUISHING 

FIRES. 

[Excerpt from an act entitled " An act to provide for dotermlnlnR the heirs of deceased 
Indians, for the disposition and sale of allotments of deceased Indians, for the leasing 
of allotments, and for other purposes," approved, June 25, 1910 (36 Stat., 857), pro- 
viding punishment for depredations and for not extinguishing flres on public lands, etc.] 

Sec. 6. That section fifty of the act entitled "An act to codify, re- 
vise, and amend the penal laws of the United States," approved 
March fourth, nineteen hundred and nine (Thirty-fifth United States 
Statutes at Large, page one thousand and ninety-eight), is hereby 
amended so as to read : 

Sec. 50. Whoever shall unlawfully cut, or aid in unlawfully 
cutting, or shall wantonly injure or destroy, or procure to be wantonly 
injured or destroyed, any tree, growing, standing, or being upon any 
land of the United States which, in pursuance of law, has been re- 
served or purchased by the United States for any public use, or upon 
any Indian reservation or lands belonging to or occupied by any 
tribe of Indians under the authority of the United States, or any 
Indian allotment while the title to the same shall be held in trust by 
the Government, or while the same shall remain inalienable by the 
allottee without the consent of the United States, shall be fined not 
more than five hundred dollars, or imprisoned not more than one 
year, or both. 
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REPORT OF THE ACTING SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 



Department of the Intbbiob, 
Yellowstone National Park, 

Office of SupBEiNTENDfiNT, 
Yellowstone Parky Wyo.^ October 14, 1911. 
Snt: I have the honor to submit annual report of the condition of 
affairs in and the management of the Yellowstone National Park, 
since October 1, 1910, to the present date. 

The Yellowstone National rark, set aside by act of March 1, 1872 
(sees. 2474 and 2475, R. S., 17 Stat., 32), is located in the States of 
Wyoming, Montana, and Idaho. It has an area of about 2,142,720 
acres, aiM an average altitude of about 8,000 feet. 

I arrived at Fort Yellowstone on September 26, 1910, with four 
troops and the machine-gun platoon comprising the Second Squad- 
ron, First Cavahry, and assumed the duties of acting superintendent 
of the park on September 30, relieving Maj. H. C. Benson, Fifth 
Cavalry, by whom I was advised in a general way as to the duties 
connected with the administration and protection of the park. 

TRAVEL. 

The act of Congress appropriating funds for maintenance and 
repair of roads and bridges in the park specially prohibited the use 
of such funds for removing the snow from the roads for the purpose 
of opening them in advance of the time when they would be cleared 
by seasonal changes. The spring was late in opening up, and as a 
result, the tourists that came into the park on the f&st day of the 
season could not be sent over the continental divide from Upper 
Geyser Basin to Thumb, but had to be turned back to Norris and 
thence to the lake via the canyon and back over the same route, 
resulting in much disappointment • and bitter complaint from some 
of them. 

The road over Mount Washburn and through Dunraven Pass, 
which the department has contemplated making a part of the regular 
tour of the park, was not open for travel until July 22, and would not 
have been open until several da^s later had I not sent detachments 
of soldiers m>m Tower Falls Station to clear out the bowlders, sUdes, 
and fallen trees for a distance of 5 miles from Tower Falls, connect- 
ing with the crew of men employed under the Engineer Department 
wo 'king from the canyon side. 
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The aggregate number of persons making park^trips during the 
season of 1911 was as follows: 

Travel during (he season of 1911. 

Yellowstone National Park Transportation Co . , entering via northern entrance . 5, 590 

Monida & Yellowstone IStage Co., entering via western entrance 5, 689 

O^ers at hotels, traveling with private or Crovemment transportation, foot 

travelers, bicyclers, etc 499 

Total traveling with regular companies 11,748 

Wylie Permanent Camping Co. : 

Entering via northern entrance.. 2, 389 

Entering via western entrance 2,614 

5,003 

Other licensees of personally conducted camping parties 2, 702 

Total number camping, traveling with Licensed transportation 7, 7(^ 

Making park trips travehng with private transportation as * ' camping parties " . 3, 358 

Total number making park tripe 22, 811 

Number making short trips with special licensees 2tt 

Grand total of travel season of 1911 23,054 

Three thousand and forty-eight people took the boat trip across 
Yellowstone Lake, of which 1,690 were traveling with the Yellow- 
stone Park Transportation Co.^ 679 with the Monida & Yellowstone 
Stage Co., 281 with the Wyhe Permanent Camping Co., and the 
balance were with other licensees, private camping parties, employees 
at hotels and camps, and miscellaneous. 

Travel by the differerU entrances. 

From the north, via Gardiner, Mont 10,530 

Prom the west, via Yellowstone, Mont 10,470 

From the south, via. Jackson Hole 490 

From the east, via Cody, Wyo 1,524 

From the northeast, via the mining camp at Cooke, Mont. (Soda Butte en- 
trance) 40 

Total 23,054 

Travel via the western entrance has gradually increased from 
1,777 during the season of 1899, to 10,470 m 1911. Travel from the 
eastern, or Cody entrance has also materially increased — from 310 
in 1903, when the road was first opened, to 1,624 in 1911 — but as 
this route passes over a high divide and the road can seldom be opened 
until in July, the season must necessarily be shorter than from the 
north and west entrances. 

In addition to the Concord coaches, surreys, and other vehicles in 
use by the contract transportation companies, the Wylie PermaL »nt 
Camping Co. had in use 98 passenger vehicles, and special sea on 
licenses were issued for movable camping parties aggregating 61 
wagons and 227 saddle and pack animals, and for 7 wagons for spc iai 
livery work. A list of concessionaires holding contracts for pi n- 
leges in the Yellowstone Park, with rentals exacted therefor dm i^ 
the season of 1911, and usage tax paid during 1910 and 1911 is 
hereto appended. 
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ROADS. 

The following notes on the work done on roads and bridges were 
furnished hj Capt. C. H. Kiiight, Corps of En^eers, United States 
Aimy, who is in charge of improvement work in the park: 

Worn-out wooden bridges were replaced by steel ones as follows: 
Obsidian Creek Bridge, 36-foot plate girder; Gibbon River Bridge 
(5 miles south of Norris), two 50-foot steel spans; Madison River 
Bridge, two 80-foot steel spans; Heron Creek Bridge, 80-foot steel 
arch; Gibbon River Bridge (9 miles south of Noms), 65-foot steel 

S^an; Excelsior Geyser Bridge, two 50-foot steeL spans; Riverside 
eyser Bridge, 65-foot steel arch. 

The four bridges between Mammoth Hot Springs and Gardiner 
were redecked. 

A crew consisting of 5 men with 1 team worked during the 
months of February and March removing slides of earth and rock 
from the road in the Gardiner Canyon. 

Two crews consisting of 2 overseers, 27 laborers, 10 teamsters 
with 1 1 teams worked during the months of April and May, grading 
and graveling the road between Gardiner and Golden Gate, smoothing 
up tne road at Mammoth Hot Springs and the road between Mam- 
moth Hot Springs and Tower Falls. One hundred and seventy-five 
feet of concrete retaining wall was put in along the Gardiner Kiver 
about 3J miles from Mammoth Hot Springs. 

The road between Golden Gate und Norris was graded and 16 
miles thereof regraveled. From Norris to the Grand Canyon the 
road was graded, a number of culverts and one bridge repaired, and 
numerous washouts refilled. About 1,800 feet of new road, to con- 
nect the old road with the new Canyon Hotel and with the Mount 
Washburn Road, was constructed. Between the Thumb lunch 
station and the upper basin, a number of washouts were repaired and 
one 26-foot log bridge constructed. This portion of the road was 
partly graded and graveled. The road between the Grand Canyon 
and Lake Hotel was ^aded and partly regraveled. From Yellow- 
stone Station to Wylie lunch station, the road was graded, partly 
regraveled, and several hundred feet of the narrow road widened. 
From Norris to the upper basin, the road was graded and repaired. 
The road from the Thumb Station to the Lake Hotel and from the 
Lake Hotel to the east boundary was repaired, including the con- 
struction of a number of small timber bridges. 

Twenty sprinkler wagons were repaired and distributed to the 
various camps in the park, and sprinkling was begun on 95 miles of 
road. A party of 7 men with 2 teams worked until August 6, 
repairing water tanks and changing a number of "pumping'' stations 
to "overshot" stations. 

A crew consisting of 1 overseer, 11 laborers, and 3 teams 
worked during the months of June and July on the east (Cody) road 
in the Shoshone National Forest, clearing the road of slides and fallen 
trees, and repairing washouts, bridges, and culverts. 

In July, work was begun on the road from the Canyon Hotel to 
the top. of Mount Washburn and through Dunraven Pass, which 
included the construction of two timber bridges and two culverts. 

A crew consisting of 1 overseer, 10 laborers, and 4 teams worked 
from Julv 10 to August 26 on the south road in the Teton and 
Bonne\dlie National Forests. 

13314—11 2 
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Sprinkling the roads was discontinued the evening of Aueust 6i 
except at Mammoth Hot Springs, on account of lack of funds. 

The lawns at Mammoth Hot Springs were maintained throughout 
the season. 

A number of old bridges were redecked and repaired, and a number 
of new culverts were put in. ^ ^ 

At the end of August practically all improvement work, excepting 
the steel bridge work, was suspended on account of the appropria- 
tion being exhausted. 

The attention of the department was called to the exhausting of the 
appropriation for park improvements as a result of which spnnkling 
or the roads was stopped, and request was made for an aUotment 
of S5,500 for labor and teams to sprmkle the roads during August and 
September. The department at once submitted the question for 
the consideration of the Comptroller of the Treasury, who, for the 
reasons set forth in an opinion dated August 12, 1911 (copy of which 
is hereto appended), held that the revenues of the park could not be 
lawfuUv used for sprinkling the roads in the reservation. 

In May of 1910 permission was granted bv the department to the 
county conmiissioners of Gallatin County, Mont., to survey and con- 
struct a wagon road along the northwestern border of the i ellowstone 
National Park and through a portion of that reservation to afford 
more convenient intercourse with the southern portion of Gallatin 
County, and to permit the residents thereof to conveniently reach 
the county seat for the transaction of business, upon the condition 
that the county would bear the entire expense or the construction 
of the road and that after completion it should be regarded as a public 
road and the use thereof accorded to all persons strictly observing 
the rules and regulations for the government of the park. This road 
was completed and ready for travel during the year, and lessened the 
distance from Bozeman to Yellowstone very materially. The road 
by the new route is 75 miles, as against about 150 miles for the old 
route through Madison County. The length of the road is 31.1 
miles, and the cost thereof is reported as being over $9,700. 

FISH. 

The subhatchery located on the shore of Yellowstone Lake near 
Thumb and maintained by the Department of Conmierce and Labor 
was run this season from the main hatchenr at Bozeman, Mont., 
instead of from Spearflsh, S. Dak., as heretofore. ^ Mr. H. D. Dean, 
the superintendent in charge, furnished me with the following 
memorandum of the operations of this subhatchery for the season of 
1911: 

The work of collecting the eggs of the black-spotted trout was 
unusually successful — so much so that it was necessary to 8U8pf~d 
operations of collecting eggs for lack of room to care for them, althoi t 
every bit of material available was worked up into troughs, trays, et . ; 
4,000 trout were taken in one haul with a 50-foot seine m Clear Ore :, 
and in other instances as many as 2,500 were secured at a ha L 
A total of 20.682,000 eggs were collected at this subhatchery, and i 
addition, one of the men was sent to Trout Lake near Soda Bi*^ b 
for two weeks, where he succeeded in collecting about 845,000 ej i, 
which were immediately shipped to the Bozeman hatchery to 9 
taken care ot. In aU, 16,866,orO l)iack-spotted eggs were sent on' f 
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the park, of which 5,345,000 were shipped green and the balance 
were eyed at the hatchery before shipment. 

The balance of the eggs taken in the park were eyed and then 
planted in the small streams flowing into i ellowstone Lake. 

Ten thousand fingerling brook trout {foTUinalis) were received from 
the Bozeman hatchery on August 29 and planted in Glen Creek, and 
100,000 black-spotted fry (salmo myJciss) were received from the same 
source on August 29 and planted in Lava Creek, a branch of the 
Gardiner River. Both of these streams are near the road and con- 
venient for fishing, and therefore require frequent restocking. 

WIIiD ANIMALS. 
ANTBLOPE. 

The experiment of capturing antelope in the park and transferring 
them by express to the national bison preserve in Montana and to the 
'Wichita game preserve in Oklahoma, for which funds were supplied 
by the Boone and Crockett Club, was quite successful. Twelve (4 
bucks and 8 does) were captured and sent to the Montana preserve^ 
and 11 (4 bucks and 7 does), to the Wichita preserve. But 3 were 
lost in making the capture and 3 injured themselves en route to such 
an extent that they did not live lon^ after arrival at their destination. 
It was found that the does were qmeter and easier to handle than the 
bucks. The capture was made near the stacks of hay along the north 
Hne near Gardiner, during December and the early part of January, 
and naturally disturbed the herd more or less, and for some time 
afterwards it took considerable effort to get them back to their winter 
range and used to eating hay. In February 460 were counted after 
they had quieted down and recovered from the fright incident to the 
capture of those shipped away. As yet this fall but few have come 
down from the mountains, and it is therefore impossible to tell much 
about their condition imtil later. An unusually large number of 
elk that ¥nintered along the north line interfered seriously with feeding 
the ant^ope, deer, and moimtain sheep, the hay not being sufficient 
in quantity to feed the large herds of eik, which also constantly broke 
down the fence along the north line, rendering it difficult to keep the 
antelope inside the park. On 1 1 different occasions during December, 
January, and February it was necessary to send detachments of 
troopers of from 10 to 30 men each to assist the scouts in herding them 
back into the park. This fence is not in very good condition, and it 
is contemplated repairing it for this winter at as little expense as 
possible, and have it replaced by a higher and stronger fence, or by 
rebuilding and adding to the present one when sufficient funds are 
available for the purpose. 

The alfalfa on the field near Gardiner, which has produced hay for 
t*Le antelope, mountain sheep, and deer, was nm out by foxtail, 
¥ eeds, etc., and was plowed up last spring with a view to restocking 
t » alfalfa. It requires at least two years' plowing and cultivating to 
[ it the land in proper shape for reseeding, and as an experiment the 
fi id ground was sowed to spring wheat, which was cut and stacked 
f vr use as hay. The season chanced to be a very favorable one, and 
t le results have therefore been quite satisfactory, about 80 tons of 
1 iieat hay having been cut and put in stack for the game for the 
1 mter. 
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DSBB. 

Practically all of the deer that remain in the park during the winter 
are found within a few miles of Fort Yellowstone, where they are fed 
hay, and both white-tailed and black-tailed deer become very tame, 
many of them eating from the hand. About 1,000 black-tailed deer 
were counted last wmter, and while many of them died (probabljr at 
least 100 in this vicinity) the loss was not considered excessive in view 
of the fact that the winter seemed to be a particularly hard one on the 
game. The white-tailed deer, of which there has never been above 
100, wintered well and seem to be holding their own and probably 
increasing slowly. 

ELK. 

Elk in certain portions of the park are very numerous, and are num- 
bered by thousands both in winter and summer. Last winter the 
deep snows drove them down in lar^e herds from the latter part of 
November on, and many of them drifted into Montana, where they 
did much damage to haystacks, fields, and fences on the ranches near 
the park. Another result was to make good hunting in Montana 
along the park line during the closing days of the open season. At 
the last session the Montana State Legislature set aside a strip several 
miles in width and extending along the park line from where it crosses 
the Yellowstone River, west to the northwest corner, thence south 
along the west line for about 7 miles, as a game preserve, and this will 
be of great assistance in protecting the game in the park. 

MOOSE. 

Moose are frequently seen in the southeast, southwest, and north- 
west portions of the park, but usually in wild and unfrequented spots 
and never near human habitation. 

BUFFALO. 

WILD HERD. 

The wild herd has been seen several times, usually in the Pelican 
Creek Valley. The largest number seen at any one time was 27. 
A patrol reported having seen 8 along the road, about 7 miles west of 
Thumb Station, on August 12. 

FENCED HERD. 

This herd is thriving and now consists of 147 head. On the 
date of last report there were 121 head — 61 males and 60 females. 
In October, 1910, one 4-year-old bull was sold to B. A. Grant, of 
Long Beach, Cal., for $500, delivered on board the cars at Gardirv, 
Mont. Mr. Grant took him to his home for exhibition purpc- ». 
On August 22, 1911, one of last year's male calves was gored so 
severely by one of the old bulls that it had to be killed. During \it 
spring ana summer 29 calves were bom, and on September 28 le 
or these, a female, was found with a broken leg and had to be Hll d. 
The heads, skeletons, and robes of those that had to be killed, toget er 
with those of the yearling calf that died September 1, 1910 ^ se 
annual report 1910), were shipped to the National Museum, W** b- 
ington, D. C, for use as mounted specimens. 
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Fifteen bulls were brought in from the Lamar Valley to Mammoth 
Hot Springs, where they were kept under fence for exhibition during 
the tourist season, and were, as usual, one of the favorite sights for 
ihe tourists. 

About 200 tons of hay have been cut and stacked for use of this 
herd during the winter. During the summer and late into the faU 
these buffido are herded in the open during the day and returned 
to the pasture for the night. 

The 40 acres of meadow land that was plowed up in the spring 
of 1909 and stocked with timothy produced about 80 tons of excellent 
hay this season, which is at least double the amount it would have 
produced as wild land. An irrigation system to cover this and sev- 
eral hundred acres adjoining was constructed last spring, and addi- 
tional meadow land will be taken up as rapidly as funos permit, in 
order to secure plenty of hay for the increasing^^herd. 

BEAB. 

The bears seem to be increasing— at least they have been very 
plentiful during the past summer around the hotels and camps. 
They are verv tame. During the summer two grizzlies and three 
black bears, becoming dangerous to hfe and property, were kiUed. 
In one or two instances men who have become too bold with bear 
have been attacked and severely injured, usually by a mother bear 
that thought she was defending her cubs, but investigation of cases 
of this kind usually result in a conclusion that the bear is not entirely 
to blame. 

During the sunmier there have been captured and shipped alive 
to public parks, under authority of the department, the following 
bears: A mother grizzly with a pair of cubs, and a male grizzly to 
the Zoological Society of Philadelphia; a pair of grizzlies (male and 
female) to Kiverdale Zoological Gardens, Toronto, Canada; a mother 
grizzly with apair of cubs and a male grizzly to Swope Park Zoological 
Gardens, at Kansas City, Mo. ; and a pair of black bears (male and 
female; to the city park at West Bend, Iowa. All of these ship- 
ments were received without accident and were reported in each case 
as very satisfactory. The expenses of capturing and shipping were 
borne Tby the parks to which the animals were sent. 

OOTOTES. 

Coyotes are plentiful, and doubtless do much damage to other 
game. One hundred and twenty-nine have been killed by scouts, 
noncommissioned officers in charge of stations, and others who were 
specially authorized to kill them. 

MOITNTAIN SHEEP. 

The small flock of mountain sheep that winters on the slopes of 
Mount Everts and in Gardiner Canyon seems to be thriving. Ilay is 
fed to these animals in winter, when they become very tame and are 
seen at close quarters. As yet they have not come down for the 
winter, but several small bands have been seen in the mountains, 
accompanied by a number of lambs, which indicates a fair increase. 

In addition to the animals mentioned above, mountain lions, lynx, 
otter, foxes, badgers, beaver, martin, mink, muskrat, and diilerent 
varieties of rabbits, squirrels, and chipnmnks are found. Beavers 
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are particularly plentiful and are found in nearly every stream in^the 
park. 

More than 70 species of birds, including pelicans, ducks, geese, 
swan, and other waterfowl inhabit the park during the summer, ana 
some of them, including some of the waterfowl, remain during the 
winter. Eight young pelicans that were captured at Pelican Koost 
in Yellowstone Lake and held and fed during the summer were shipped 
by express to the National 2^1ogical Park at Washington, D. C., on 
September 27, where they arrivM in good condition on October K 

PBOTBCnON OF GAMB. 

Many of the former favorite hunting grounds adjoining the park in 
the States of Montana and Wyoming nave been included in strips set 
aside by these States as game preserves. This fact, together with 
the heajrty cooperation of the officers of the game and &h commis- 
sions of the adjoining States, has been of great importance and 
assistance in protecting the game of the park from the depredations 
of poachers. 

TRAUiS. 

Late last fall 25 miles of new trails or fire lanes were built in the 
southeast comer of the park, and during the present sunmier similar 
passageways were built from Snake River Station, on the south line, 
west to near the southwest corner, thence north along the west boimd- 
ary line and northeast via Summit Lake to Upper Basin. These, 
together with such trails as have been opened up b^ troops, enable 
scouts and patrols to get about much easier and quicker and are of 
great importance in the protection of game and or forests from fire. 

FOREST FIRES. 

Owing to the constant vigilance of patrols and strict enforcement 
of the regulations relative to camp fires, there has been no forest fire 
of any importance during the summer. In several instances canrp 
fires were left burning, but these were extinguished by the patrols 
themselves, or the guilty parties were marched back to put them out. 

TELEPHONE LINES. 

The War Department has extended its system of telephone lines 
from Snake River Station west to the new Bechler Station in the 
southwest comer, about 30 miles. Also from headquarters to the 
new Gallatin Station in the northwest corner of the park, about 31 
miles. 

The new Canyon Hotel has been completed during the year and is 
all that could be desired in a hotel in the park. 

A convention of park superintendents and others interested in '^e 
national parks was held m the park from September 10 to IS X) 
discuss park problems and to arrive at such uniform methodf >f 
management as are applicable to the different national parks. Tl m 
in attendance were imanimously in favor of a bureau of natio; il 
parks. 

Very respectfully, L. M. Bbett, 

Lieutenant Colond, First Oavdlry, 

Acting Superiniendei 

The Secretabt of the Interior. 



APPENDIX. 
BX7LE8 AND BEOULATIONS. 
Be^olations of Kay 27, 1911. 

The following rules and regulations for the government of the 
Yellowstone National Park are hereby established and made public, 
pursuant to authority conferred by section 2475, Reyised Statutes, 
United States, and the act of Congress approved May 7, 1894: 

1. It is forbidden to remove or injure the sediments or incrusta- 
tions around the geysers, hot springs, or steam vents; or to deface 
the same by written inscriptions or otherwise; or to throw any 
substance into the springs or geyser vents; or to injure or disturb, in 
any manner, or to carry oflP any of the mineral deposits, specimens, 
natural curiosities, or wonders within the park. 

2. It is forbidden to ride or drive upon any of the geyser or hot 
spring formations, or to turn stock loose to graze in their vicinity. 

3. It is forbidden to cut or injure any growing timber. Camping 
parties will be allowed to use dead or fallen timber for fuel. When 
lelling timber for fuel, or for building purposes when duly authorized, 
stumps must not be left higher than 12 inches from the ground. 

4. Fires shall be lighted only when necessary and completely 
extin^ished when not longer required. The utmost care must be 
exercised at all times to avoid setting fire to the timber and grass. 

5. Himting or killing, wounding, or capturing any bird or wild 
animal, except dangerous animals when necessary to prevent them 
from destroy mg life or inflicting an injury, is prohibited. The outfits, 
including guns, traps, teams, horses, or means of transportation used 
by persons engaged in hunting, killing, trapping, ensnaring, or captur- 
ing such birds or wild animak, or in possession of game killed in the 

{>ark under other circumstances than prescribed above, will be for- 
eited to the United States, except in cases where it is shown by 
satisfactory evidence that the outfit is not the property of the person 
or persons violating this regulation, and the actual owner thereof 
was not a party to such violation. Firearms will only be permitted 
in the park on written permission from the superintendent thereof. 
On arrival at the first station of the park guard parties having fire- 
arms, traps, nets, seines, or explosives will turn them over to the 
sergeant m charge of the station, taking his receipt for them. They 
^n be returned to the owners on leaving the park. 

6. Fishing with nets, seines, traps, or by the use of drugs or explo- 
j Lves, or in any other way than with hook and line, is prohibited. 
; 'iahing for purposes of merchandise or profit is forbidden. Fishing 
: .lay be prohibited by order of the supermtendent of the park in any 
i if the waters of the park, or limited therein to any specified season 

d the year, until otherwise ordered by the Secretary of the Interior. 

7. No person will be permitted to reside permanentlj or to engage 
n any busiuess in the park without permission, in writing, from the 

13 
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Department of the Interior. The superintendent may grant author- 
ity to competent persons to act as guides and revoke the same in his 
discretion, and no pack trains shall be allowed in the park unless in 
charge of a duly registered guide. 

8. The herdmg or grazing of loose stock or cattle of any kind 
within the park, as well as the driving of such stock or cattle over 
the roads of the park, is strictly forbidden, except in such cases 
where authority therefor is granted by the Secretary of the Interior. 
It is forbidden to cut hay within the boundaries of tiie park excepting 
for the use of the wild game, and such other purposes as may be 
authorized by the Secretary of the Interior or the park superintenaent. 

9. No drinking saloon or bar room will be permitted within the 
limits of the park. 

10. Private notices or advertisements shall not be posted or dis- 
played within the park, except such as may be necessary for the 
convenience and guidance of the public, upon buildings on leased 
ground. 

11.. Persons who render themselves obnoxious by disorderly con- 
duct or bad behavior, or who violate any of the foregoing rules, will 
be summarily removed from the park, and will not be allowed to 
return without permission, in writing, from the Secretary of the 
Interior or the superintendent of the park. 

12. It is forbidden to carve or write names or other things on any 
of the raileposts or signboards, or any of the platforms, seats, railings, 
steps, or any structures or any tree in the park. 

Any person who violates any of the foregoing regulations will be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and be subjected to a fine as pro- 
vided by the act of Congress approved May 7, 1894, 'Ho protect the 
birds and animals in Yellowstone National Park and to punish crimes 
in said park, and for other purpose>8,'' of not more than $1,000, or 
imprisonment not exceeding two years, or both, and be adjudged to 
pay all costs of the proceedings. 

InBtruotions of June 6, 1911. 

1. The feeding, interference with, or molestation of any bear or 
other wild animal in the park in any way by any person not authorized 
by the superintendent is prohibited. 

2. Fires. — The greatest care must be exercised to insure the com- 
plete extinction oi all camp fires before they are abandoned. All 
ashes and unbumed bits of wood must, when practicable, be thoi^ 
oughly soaked with water. Where fires are built in the neighborhood 
of decayed logs, particular attention must be directed to the extin- 
guishment of fires in the decaying mold. Fire may be extinguished 
where water is not available by a complete covering of earui, well 
packed down. 

Especial care should be taken that no lighted match, cigai or 
cigarette is dropped in any grass, twigs, leaves, or tree mold. 

3. Camps, — No camp will be made at a less distance than 100 let 
from any traveled roaa. Blankets, clothing, hammocks, or any o. ler 

.article liable to frighten teams must not be hung at a nearer dista ce 
I than this to the road. The same rule applies to temporary st^ )s, 
such as for feeding horses or for taking limcheon. 
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Many successive parties camp on the same sites during the season, 
and camp grounds must be thoroughly cleaned before they are aban- 
doned. Tm cans must be flattened and, with bottles, cast-oflF 
clothing, and all other debris, must be deposited in a pit provided 
for the purpose. When camps are made in unusual places where 

Eits may not be provided all refuse must be hidden where it wiU not 
e offensive to the eye. 

4. Bicycles. — The greatest care must be exercised by persons using 
bicycles. On meeting a team the rider must stop and stand at side 
of road between the bicycle and the team — the outer side of the road 
if on a grade or curve. In passing a team from the rear the rider 
should learn from the driver if his horses are hable to frighten, in 
which case the driver should halt and the rider dismount and walk 
past, keeping between the bicycle and the team. 

5. Fishing, — All fish less than 8 inches in length should at once be 
returned to the water with the least damage possible to the fish. No 
one person shall catch more than 20 fish in one day. 

6. Dogs, — Dogs are not permitted in the park. 

7- Grazing ammals, — Only animals actually in use for purposes of 
transportation through the park may be grazed in the vicmity of the 
camps. They will not be allowed to run over any of the formations, 
nor near to any of the geysers or hot springs; neither will they be 
allowed to run loose within 100 feet of the roads. 

8. FormatUms. — No person will be allowed on any formations after 
sunset without a guide. 

9. Hotels, — All tourists traveling with the authorized transporta- 
tion companies, whether holding hotel coupons or paying casn, are 
aJlowed the privilege of extending their visit in the park at any of 
the hotels without extra chaise for transportation. However, 24 
hours' notice must be given to the managers of the transportation 
companies for reservations in other coaches. 

10. Driving on roads of park. — (a) Drivers of vehicles of any 
description, when overtaken bv other vehicles traveling at a faster 
rate of speed, shall, if requested to do so, turn out and give the latter 
free and unobstructed passageway. 

(&) Vehicles in passing each other must give full half of the road- 
wav. This appUes to freight outfits as well as any other. 

(c) Racing on the park roads is strictly prohibited. 

(d) Freight, baggage, and heavy camping outfits on sidehill grades 
throughout the park will take the outer side of the road while being 
passed by passenger vehicles in either direction. 

(e) In making a temporary halt on the road for any purpose all 
teams and vehicles will oe pulled to one side of the road far enough 
to leave a free and unobstructed passageway. No stops on the road 
for luncheon or for camp purposes will be permitted. 

(/) In rounding sharp curves on the roads, like that in the Golden 
Gate Canyon, where the view ahead is completely cut off, drivers will 
slow down to a walk. Traveling at night is prohibited except in cases 
of emergency. 

(g) Transportation companies, freight and wood contractors, and 
all other parties and persons using the park roads will be held liable 
for violation of these instructions. 

(h) Pack trains will be required to follow trails whenever prac- 
ticable. During the tourist season, when traveling on the road and 
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vehicles carryixig pasaengers are met^ or such vehiclee overtaka pack 
trains, the pack train must move off Uie road not less than 100 £eet 
and await the passage of the vehicW. 

(^) During the tourist season pack animals, loose animals, or saddk 
horses, except those ridden by dul^ authorized persons on patrol or 
other public duties, are not permitted on the coach road between 
Gardiner and Fort Yellowstone. 

(Jc) Siding at a gait faster than a slow trot on the plateaus near 
the hotels wnere tourists and other persons are accustomed to walk 
is prohibited. 

Xl) Mounted men, on meeting a passenger team on a grade, will 
halt on the outer side until the team passes. When approachiiu a 
passenger team from the rear, warning must be given, and no faster 
gait wm be taken than is necessary to make the passage, and if on a 
grade the passage will be on the outer side. A passenger team must 
not be passed on a dangerous grade. 

(m) All wagons used in hauung heavy freight over the park roads 
must have tires not less than 4 inches in widm. This order does not 
apply to express freight hauled in light spring wagons with single 
teams. 

11. Liquors. — ^All beer, wine, liquors, whisky, etc., brought into 
the Yellowstone National Park via Gardiner to be carried over the 
roads through the reservation to Cooke Citv, must be in sealed con- 
tainers or packages, which must not be broken in transit. 

12. Miscellaneous, — Automobiles are not permitted in the park. 
Persons are not allowed to bathe near any of the regularly trav- 
eled roads in the park without suitaJble bathing clothes. 

13. Penalty.— The penalty for disregard of these instructions is 
summary ejection from the park. 

Notices. 

(a) Boat trip on Yellowstone Lake. — ^The excursion boat on Yellow- 
stone Lake plying between the Lake Hotel and the Thumb Lunch 
Station at the West Bay is not a part of the regular transportation 
of the park, and an extra charge is made by the boat company for 
this service. 

(6) Side trips in parlc. — Information relative to side trips in the 
park and the cost tnereof can be procured from those authorized to 
transport passengers through or to provide for camping parties in 
the park; also at the office of the superintendent. 

(c; All complaints by tourists and others as to service, etc., ren- 
dered in the reservation should be made to the superintendent in 
writing. 



CONGE88IOK8. 

Coneeasionairm hMmg wntragiB fir prwilegea in the YdhwHone Park^ wifft rentah 
exacted tkere^ during the temon ofJBlly together with taage tax paid dunng the teaaone 
of 1910 and 1911. 



Yellowstone Park Hotel Co.: rental. 

Operation of hotels in the park under leases dated June 13, 1907, running 
. for 20 years from Maicn 20, 1905, covering sites aggregating 20 acres; 
rental $300 per annum fint 5 yean, $20 per acre per annum ($400) 
thereafter. Lease dated November 5, 1907, for 18 years from March 
20, 1907, covering sites a^regating9} acres, rental $15 per acre per 
annum to March 20, 1910, and $20 per acre per annum thereafter. 
Leases expire March 20, 1925. 

Total acrea^ of ffltes occupied, 29} acres, at$20 $585.00 

Hotels and luncn stations with accommodations for guesiB at each as 
follows: 

Mammoth Hot Springs Hotel 350 

Cottage Hotel 80 

Norris Station 25 

Fountain Hotel 350 

Old Faithfulinn 400 

Thumb Station, lunch only. 

Lake Hotel 450 

Canyon Hotel 350 

YellowBtone Park Transportation Co: 

Operation of transportation and stage lines in the park. Leases as 
follows: 
June 13, 1907, granting transportation privilege, 20 years, from 

March 31, 1905. 
October 18, 1907, for 18 years, from March 31, 1907, of sites aggre- 
gating 20.95 acres in connection with privileges. RentAl $40per 
acre per annum ($838). 
May 22, 1908, for 18 years, from March 31, 1907, covering 0.11 acre 
at Mammoth Hot Springs (addition to 9.78 acres under lease Oc- 
tober 18, 1907, thereat), at $40 per acre per annum ($4.40). 
December 31, 1908, 16 years, from March 31, 1909, for 7.1 acres at 
Grand Canyon, at $40 per acre per annum ($284). Leases expire 
March 31, 1925. 

Total acreage, 28.16 acres, at $40 per acre 1, 126. 40 

Monida & Yellowstone Stage Co. : 

Operation of transportation and stage lines in the park. Lease dated 
March 31, 1906, running for 10 years, covering sites aggregating 11 
acres. Rental $25 per acre. April 27, 1910, rate increased to $40 per 

acre per annum. Lease expires March 31, 1916 440.00 

Wylie Permanent Camping Co. : 

Privilege of transporting passengers through the park and maintaining 
permament camps in connection therewith. I^ase dated May 4, 
1906, running 10 years from March 31, 1906. Rental, $10 per wagon 
(no less than 50 wagons to be used). Season of 1911, 98 wagons used, 

at $10 each. Lease expires March 31, 1916 980. 00 

"'. E. HoferBoatCo.: 

Privilege of operating system of pleasure and fishing boats on Yellow- 
stone Lake, renting and selling fishing tackle, etc.: 
Lease November 12, 1907, for 10 yeais, covering boat privilege. 

Rental, $100 per anniun . 
Lease January 30, 1909, for 9 yeais from November 12, 1908, cov- 
ering 2-acre site on shore of lake, at $40 per acre per annimi ; use of 
docks and ways, $270 per anntmi; privilege of operating store for 
selling grain, hay, and other supplies, $50 per annimi. Leases 
expire November 12, 1917. 
Total chaige per annum under above leases 500. 00 

17 
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Present 

HendeiBon & Lyall: raitaL 

Privilege for store, dwelling, and post office. Lease dated Aufi:uBt 7, 
1905. Yearly rental, 1100 per annum (lease runs for perioa of 10 'i 

years). Lease expires August 7, 1915 $100.00 

Pry or & Pryor: 

Privilege for dwelling and store, including soda fountain, selling bev- 
erages, etc. Lease dated August 26, 1908; runs for period of 8 years 
from April 3, 1908; expires April 3, 1916. Yearly rental per annum, 
150. Kental is readjustable. Lease covers plat 13,800 square feet, 
occupied by dwelling and store 50. 00 

Henry £. Klamer: 

Lease of plat of ground (2 acres) at Upper Geyser Basin for dwelling and 
general store, dated January 31, 1908, for period of 10 years from June 
1, 1907. Rental, $100 per annum. Privilege reserved in lease to 
readjust rental at any time or charging for store privilege 100. 00 

F. Jay Haynes: 

Lease dated Jime 1, 1904, for 1 acre of ground at Upper Gevser Basin, for 
period of 10 years from March 31, 1904, for photographic privilege. 
Yearly rental, $30 per annum. Lease dated June 1, 1904, for sixty- 
four one-hundred tns of an acre at Mammoth Hot Springs; runs for 
period of 10 years from March 31, 1904; photographic privilege. 
Yearly rental, $30. Leases expire March 31, 1914 60.00 

Total of rentals under leases 3, 94L 40 



COICPTBOLLEB'S DECISION BE USE OF BEVENTJES FOB BOAD 

SFBINKLING. 

Treasuby Department, 
Office of the Comptroller of the Treasury, 

Washington, August 12, 1911, 
Sir: I am in receipt of your letter of August 7, 1911, as follows: 

On August 3, 1911, Mai. L. M. Brett, acting superintendent of the Yellowstone 
National Park, wired the department as follows: 

"Engineer officer reports appropriation maintenance and repair improvements 
exhausted except sufficient to care for property and run office. Requires |5,500 for 
labor and teams to sprinkle roads remainaer August. Recommend this amount be 
allotted from park revenues." 

The department replied on August 4, saying: 

"Replying your telegram 3d, park revenues can not be used sprinkling system while 
any pait appropriation park improvpment under control War Department is actually 
unexpendea. Similar request decided adversely August 22, 1910. See also opinion 
Comptroller, September 16, 1910, copy in your office. 

The department is now in receipt of a telegram from the acting superintendent, in 
which he says: 

" The engmeer's office has ordered in all road and sprinkling crews. Funds for same 
exhausted. All work discontinued except on bridges contracted for. Unsatisfactory 
condition with still six weeks tourist season." 

You are requested to advise this department, at as early a date as practicable, 
whether, in your judgment, this department has authority to authorize the acting 
superintendent to use so much of the revenues derived from the park as may be nec- 
essary to sprinkle the roads during the remainder of the present season. * * * 

% The fund in question consists of revenues derived from the man- 
agement of the park under section 2475 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States and acts of Congress amendatory thereof, and is to 
be expended under the direction or the Secretary of the Interior. 

The act of March 4, 1911 (36 Stat., 1363) making appropriations 
for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the &cal year ending 
June 30, 1912, provides (p. 1402): 

Yellowstone National Park: For maintenance and repair of impro Yemen Ifl, * * ♦ 
seventy thousand dollars, to be expended bv and under the direction of the Secretary 
of War ♦ * ♦. 

The same act, under the heading '* Miscellaneous objects, Depart- 
ment of the Interior," provides (p. 1420) : 

Yellowstone National Park: For the administration and protection of the Yellow- 
stone National Park, five thousand five hundred dollars. 

It has been held that the revenues derived from the management of 
the park and the appropriation for ''administration and protection" 
are available for the same purpose and are to be used m common. 
(8 Comp. Dec, 556; 7 id., 161.) 

tw It thus appears that there are two funds available for use in con- 
nection witn the Yellowstone National Park, viz, one for mainte- 
nance and repair of improvements, to be expended under the direction 
of the Secretary of War, and one for administration and protection 
(composed of the small annual appropriation, supra, and the reve- 
nues of the park), to be expended under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior. 
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While either of these funds might in the absence of the other be 
used for the purpose of sprinkii^ the roads, I think it is beyond 
question that the appropriation under the control of the Secretary of 
War more specifically provides for that object, these roads beiai|r 
"improvements" and sprinkling them a ''repair or ''mainteoaiMtl^ 
It abo appears that said appropriation has neretofore been used tost 
that object without ciuestion. 

It is a well-established rule in the construction of appropriatioa 
acts that where a particular appropriation makes more specific pro* 
vision for a particular object than is made by another appropriation^ 
it is exclusively applicable thereto, although if such more specific pro- 
vision had not been made the other appropriation would have been 
applicable. This rule also applies where the appropriation making 
the more specific provision is insufficient or exhausted. (1 Comp* 
Dec., 492; 3 id., 70, 353; 10 id., 655; 43 MS. Comp. Dec,, 597, 5»», 
Nov. 9, 1907.) 

I have therefore to advise you that the revenues derived from the 
•park can not lawfully be used for the purpose mentioned in your- 
letter. 

Respectfully, L. P. Mitchell, 

Assistant Comptroller. 

The Secretary of the Interior. 
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Department of the Interior^ 
Yellowstone National Park, 

Office of Superintendent, 
YeUowstane Park, Wyo., October 1, 1912. 
Sir: I have the honor to submit annual report of the condition of 
affairs in and the management of the Yellowstone National Park 
from October 15, 1911, to the present date. 

OENERAIi STATEMENT. 

The Yellowstone National Park, set aside by act of March 1, 1872 
(sees. 2474 and 2476, R. S., 17 Stat., 32), is located in the States of 
Wyoming, Montana, and Idaho. It has an area of about 2,142,720 
acres, and an average altitude of about 8,000 feet. 

The military force available for duty in the park consists of one 
squadron of cavalry and a machine-gun platoon containing the 
normal quota of officers and an enlisted strength increased by 75 men. 
The headquarters is located at Fort Yellowstone, but the command 
also garrisons 15 soldier stations scattered throughout the park, re- 
quiring 200 men during the tourist season and from 75 to 100 during 
tiie remainder of the year. 

A telephone system connects the soldier stations and the post. 

In addition to the military force which is maintained by the War 
Department, the Interior Department furnishes certain civilian 
eniployees, namely, a clerk, scouts, a buffalo keeper, etc. 

During the past season two officers of the command, who were 
selected as specially fitted for the work, were kept constantly in the 
park, going from one station to another and having general super- 
vision over the work of the enlisted men in their respective districts. 
In addition, freauent inspections were made by myself, troop com- 
manders, and otner officers. The medical officers stationed at Fort 
Yellowstone made frequent sanitary inspections of hotels, camps, 
etc., throughout the park, and one of tnem was stationed at the 
lake outlet during the greater part of the summer, to look after the 
health of the men on station and others in the upper park. The 
results have been most excellent; the strenuous duties required of 
the enlisted men serving on station, including the hard work of 
opening the roads for the tourist season, repairing bridges and 
culverts, and keeping them in a passable condition until late in the 
summer, when the Engineer Department could secure necessary 
funds, have been cheerfully and conscientiously performed. 
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The regular appropriations by Congress for the construction and 
maintenance of roads, bridges, etc., in the reservation are exi)ended 
by the War Department under the direction of the Chief of Engineers, 
llie lack of funds prevented any work under that department iintil 
after July 1, and then the amounts allotted were so smad that 
little material good was accomplished during the tourist season, and 
the condition of the roads was bad. There was no sprinklmg of 
roads beyond Mammoth Hot Springs. 

TRAYEIi* 

During the winter and spring large detachments of troops were 
used to keep the road open oetween the Mammoth Hot Springs and 
Gardiner, Mont., at the northern entrance. A large earth slide in 
Gardiner Canyon required frequent cleaning out to keep the road 
passable, and even then it was at times dangerous for teams to pass 
and always very uncertain as to when it might be completely blocked. 
As no funds were available to fix it before the opening of the tourist 
season, in order to make sure of some way of getting travel in from 
Gardiner, the department allotted $500 from park revenues for 
repairing the old trail back of Mammoth Hotel leading to Gardiner, 
and this was expended in widening the trail and repairing bridges. 
The trail was put in such condition that wagons could get over it 
in case of necessity, and it was so used on many occasions during the 
summer. 

The repairing of this trail was essential for use of saddle and 
pack animals coming in from Gardiner, as the regulations probihit 
them from traveling over the main road during the tourist season. 

While not in the best condition, the roads on the main belt line 
in the park, and the approaches from the two main entrances at 
Gardiner on the north and Yellowstone on the west were open for 
travel at the beginning of the season, June 15. The road from 
Cody on the east, which passes over a high divide, was not op»en 
until June 26, and that over the top of Mount Washburn and through 
Dunraven Pass on July 10. 

The aggregate numoer of persons making park trips during the 
season of 1912 was as follows: 

Travel dvring the season of 191$. 

Yellowstone Park Transportation Co., entering via northern entrance 6, 392 

Monida & Yellowstone Stage Co., entering via western entrance 5, 144 

Holm Transportation Co., entering via eastern entrance 209 

Others at hotels, traveling with private or Government transportation, bicy- 
clists, foot travelers, etc 476 

Wylie Permanent Camping Co.: 

Entering via northern entrance 2,582 

Entering via western entrance 3, 351 

Entering via eastern entrance 69 

6,00 

With other licensees of personally conducted camping parties 2, 23! 

Making park trips with private transportation as "camping parties " 3, 281 

Total number making park trips 22, 73 

Number making short trips with special licensees 23 

Qrand total of travel season of 1912 22, 97? 
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The Yellowstone Park Boat Co. reports that 3,305 people' took 
the boat trip across Yellowstone Lake during the season, of which 
25 were government officials on duty and carried free. This com- 
pany faifed to keep their records in such shape that they could 
state how many of those taking the lake trip were traveling by the 
various methods of transportation through the park,^but give the 
total only. 

Travel by the different erUroTUXS, 

From the north, via Gardiner, Mont 10,783 

From the weet, via Yellowstone, Mont 10,184 

From the south, via Jackson Hole 573 

From the east, via Cody, Wyo 1,430 

Total 22,970 

The Wylie Permanent Camping Co. was authorized to maintain 
an additional lunch station camp near Sylvan Lake, for the accom- 
modation of such of their patrons as desired to enter the park via 
the eastern or Cody route, and report that 69 of their tourists came 
in that way during the season. After the experience of one season 
the company has decided that this camp should be located near the 
border of the park at the eastern entrance, and has made request 
for authority to change it before the opening of another season. 

The Wylie Permanent Camping Co. had 104 vehicles of various 
sorts in use during the season. Special licenses were issued for 
conducting movable camping parties, covering the use of 141 wagons 
and 302 saddle and pack animals and for 6 wagons for special 
livery work. 

The Holm Transportation Co. of Cody^ Wyo.^ was granted a 
concession to conduct a regular transportation business in the park, 
entering from the Cody or eastern side, and reports having taken 209 
tourists on regular trips through the park during the season. 

In order that tourists so desiring might have an opportunity to 
return to Mammoth from the Grand Canyon via Mount Washburn, 
the concession of the Monida & Yellowstone Stage Co. was extended 
to include this trip, and this company was authorized to make an 
extra charge of $7.50 for the service. A site was granted for build- 
ing near Tower Falls, a stable for relays of horses and a log bungalow 
wnere tourists taking the trip could enjoy the luncheon brought 
along from the Canyon Hotel. Eighteen tourists made this trip 
during the season. 

ROADS. 

In compliance with Senate resolution No. 275, April 2, 1912, an 
estimate was prepared and submitted to Congress, through the 
War Department, of the cost of new roads or changes in the present 
roads in the Yellowstone National Park in order to permit of the 
use of automobiles and motor cycles therein without interfering 
with the present mode of travel in vehicles drawn by horses or other 
animals. A copj of this estimate, as submitted, together with all 
correspondence m connection therewith, may be found in Senate 
Document No. 871, Sixty-second Congress, second session. In this 
estimate, it was recommended, by Capt. C. H. BLnight, Corps of 
Engineers, who is locally in charge of road work in the park, that in 
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case automobiles and motor cycles are to be granted the use of 
park roads that the present roads be reconstructed at an estimated 
cost of approximately $2,265,000, in order to provide a single sys- 
tem of roads for automobiles, motor cycles, and vehicles drawn by 
horses and other animals. As a result, the sum of S77,000 was 
included in the sundry civil bill, approved August 24, 1912^ for 
widening and improving surface of roads, and for building bridges 
and culverts, from the oelt-line road to the western border; from 
the Thumb Station to the southern border; and from the Lake 
Hotel Station to the eastern border, all within Yellowstone National 
Park, to make such roads suitable and safe for animal-drawn and 
motor-propelled vehicles. It is understood that this work of widen- 
ing ana improving, which will be commenced under the small appro- 
priation referred to above, is to be extended over several seasons, 
thus giving the present stage and transportation lines operating in 
the park an opportunity to prepare for the advent of automobiles. 

This work, as well as the regular repairs and improvements to the 
roads in general throughout the park for which $100,000 was appro- 

griated by the same act, is in charge of Capt. C. H. Knight, United 
tates Engineer Corps, who has furnished tne following notes on the 
work under his department since the date of my last report: 

Owing to the appropriation being exhausted, practically all im- 
provement work was suspended early in September, 1911. 

On July 3, work of removing slides of earth from the road between 
Gardiner and Mammoth Hot Springs was resumed; a crew of 20 
laborers, 10 teams, and 1 foreman continued the work until August 
6, when the crew was sent to the divide to repair the roads and 
bridges between the Upper Basin and Thumb Station. 

On August 9 a crew of 12 men and 2 teams began work of improv- 
ing the sprinkler operations in the park. 

A crew of 41 men is working with 10 teams on the east road 
between the belt line of the main circuit and the east boundary, 
widening the road, putting in new culverts and repairing culverts. ^ 

A crew of 37 men and 10 teams is working on the west road 
between the belt line of the main circuit and the west boundary. 

A crew consisting of 3 carpenters, 8 laborers, and 1 team is engaged 
in redecking bridges. 

A crew of 12 men and 8 teams is at work filling in the approaches 
to the steel bridges put in last year. 

A crew of 12 men and 3 teams is at work replacing worn out, and 
erecting concrete, piers for steel bridges. 

A crew of 12 men and 3 teams is at work on the Cooke City road 
replacing culverts and bridges and filling in washouts. 

Owing to the fact that tne appropriation for this work was not 
available until August 24, 1912, sprinkling was carried on only around 
Mammoth Hot Springs between July 3 and September 15, and be- 
tween Mammoth Hot Springs and Gardiner September 3 to 15. 

FISH. 

The subhatchery maintained by the Department of Commerce and 
Labor on Yellowstone Lake was in charge of Mr. W. T. Thompson, 
the superintendent of the United States hatchery at Bozeman, Mont., 
who has furnished me with the following notes on his operations in 
the park during the season of 1912: 
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Prompted by the splendid success of the work of the season of 1911 
when over 20,000,000 eggs were secured, the bureau built two 20- 
foot motor boats and a 16-foot rowboat, and purchased a speed 
launch to do duty as a scout, and also added to the capacity oi the 
plant so that a larger number of eggs could be handled. Twenty- 
eight million five hundred and thirty-nine thousand five hundred eggs 
were taken from Yellowstone Lake and tributaries, the larger portion 
of these coming from Cub and Clear Creeks on the east side of the 
lake. One man was again sent to Soda Butte, where he took 781,000 
eggs from Trout Lake, bringing the total for the season up to 
29,320,500. 

Five million one hundred and sixtv-seven thousand green spawn, 
and 15,954,000 eyed eggs were shipped to various parts of the country, 
the larjger shipments going to the near-by States. Montana hatcheries 
including the United States hatchery at Bozeman received approxi- 
mately 6,250,000; Wyoming Fish Commission 2,000,000, the United 
States hatchery at Spearfisn, S. Dak., 3,250,000; the various State, 
national, and local hatcheries in Colorado 10,000,000, and large 
assignments were shipped to the States of Washington and Oregon. 
Two small shipments were sent to the aquariums at Battery Park, 
N. Y., and Belle Isle, Detroit, for exhibition and educational purposes. 
Large numbers were planted in Yellowstone Lake and small streams 
adjacent; 50,000 in Duck Lake, 300,000 in Grebe Lake, and 850,000 
in De Lacy Creek. 

Twenty-six thousand fingerling brook trout (fontinalis) were 
fumishea for the park from the United States hatchery at Bozeman, 
Mont., during the month of July, and of these 3,000 were planted in 
Blacktail Deer Creek, 16,000 in Glen Creek, and 7,000 in a small lake 
near Sepulchre Mountain that has never before been stocked with 
fish of any kind. 

WHiD ANIMALS. 

The past winter was an ideal one so far as game was concerned. 
The grass was plentiful on the range, and while there was much snow, 
no crust formed on it, so it was an easy matter for the elk, deer, 
antelope, etc., to get plenty to eat. 

ANTELOPE. 

While the experiment of last year of capturing antelope and ship- 
ping them to other ranges was" successful, it resulted in disturbing 
the nerd, and suggestions received during the past year for similar 
transfers have, in tne interest of the herd, been discouraged. 

During the past winter this herd was exceedingly restless, and 
required the alinost constant attention of one scout and an enlisted 
man to keep the antelopes from leaving the park. The fence along 
the north line would not hold them, and they seem to care but little 
for the hay that was put out for them in the vicinity of Gardiner, as 
the grazing was excellent all winter, and partially on account of 
the large herds of elk that frequented their feeding grounds. The 
herd numbered about 500 last winter, and the condition of the ani- 
mals was most excellent, as was that of all of our wild animals. 

The field near the northern entrance that last year produced about 
80 tons of wheat hay, was plowed, cultivated, ana in tne spring sowed 

63708—12 2 
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to alfalfa Mrith oats as a nurse crop. The latter has been cut, cured 
as hay, and stacked for winter use of the game, yielding about 100 
tons of excellent hay. The young alfalfa plants are in fine condition, 
and experts that have inspected the fiela believe that it has a good 
stand of alfalfa and Mrill yield a good crop of hay next year. 

DEEB. 

For some unaccountable reason, only about one-half of our fine 
herd of black-tailed deer returned to their winter range in the vicinity 
of Fort Yellowstone last fall. No knowledge was had of any unusual 
slaughter of deer anywhere in the vicinity of the park, although it 
was reported unofficially that they were quite numerous and tame in 
the Flathead country in western Montana, several hundred miles 
from the park, and tnat hunters had little difficulty in getting the 
number allowed by law during the open season. Those that did come 
back were in splendid condition, and scarcely any died durinjg the 
winter. Four hundred were counted, but as they were scatterea over 
a much larger area than usual, due to the splendid erazing, it was not 
an easy matter to find all of them. The white-tailed deer still number 
about 100 — ^ranging mostly within a few miles of Fort Yellowstone, 
and are in excellent condition. 

Both varieties are exceedingly tame. 

ELK. 

During last April an approximate accurate census was taken of the 
elk that winter along the northern border of the park. Twenty-seven 
thousand eight hundred and one animals were counted inside of the 
park, and 2,300 were observed just outside and therefore belonging 
to the same herd, making a total of 30,101 that actually belonged to 
the winter herd of the park. In summer these animals go back into 
the high mountains in the interior of the park and but few of them 
are seen by travelers, and many of the herd that winters in Jackson 
Hole south of the park also come into the park for the summer. 

Under authority of the department elk were captured in the park, 
in pons at the haystacks near Gardiner, Mont., loaded on stock or 
freight cars and shipping to other ranges as follows: One carload of 
60 to Snohomish County, Wash., on March 8; one car of 46 to 
Skagit County, Wash., on March 18; and the third carload of 31 
animals was shipped to Glacier National Park on March 29. The 
county commissioners paid all expense of capture and shipment of 
those sent to Washington, the first carload costing them $10 per 
head delivered on the cars at Gardiner, and the second one $7 per 
head. Those shipped to Glacier National Park were captured and 
loaded by park scouts assisted by enlisted men. 

The State of Montana captured five carloads of elk just outside of 
the park 2 miles west from the northern entrance, and shipped them 
to points in western Montana, where they were turned loose to 
repfenish the range. 

While a few animals were lost in shipping, the experiment is con- 
sidered a very successful one, and it is believed that with this expe- 
rience future captures can be made at less expense and the shipments 
conducted with but little loss of life. 
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The problem of handling this large herd of elk to the best advantage 
of all concerned has become an important one, and one in which 
many are interested. The Department of Agjriculture has, in the 
interests of the elk, limited the grazing districts for sheep in the 
National Forests adjoining the park; the States of Montana and 
Wyoming have set aside game preserves adjoining the park for the 
protection of the elk and other game; and the latter State as well as 
the Federal Government has spent money to feed the elk that winter 
in Jackson Hole. 

Members of the United States Biological Survey, Department of 
Agriculture, and members of the United States Forest Service, who 
are actively engaged in studying the elk situation, called at my office 
to discuss the matter on September 9, 1912, and the following points 
were unanimously agreed upon and recommended: 

1. That the whole elk problem should be handled as a unit. 

2. That for the present the elk herd of about 50,000, which includes the park herd, 
the Jackson Hole herd, and those that range in the forest reserves just outside the 
park, fiJiould be maintained at its present size, of which the northern herd should not 
exceed 35,000. 

3. That under present conditions the annual crop from the herd (killed under game 
laws of the adjoining States, shipped, etc.), should not exceed 7,500 to 8,000. 

4. That some eguitable arrangement be made whereby the people of the State of 
Montana may derive their due proportion of the benefits of the herd. 

5. That for the present the existing sheep grazing lines on the Gallatin National 
Forest be maintained. 

6. That 80 far as elk are concerned, the present lines on the Absaroka National 
Forest (Jaidine-Slough Creek trail) are reasonable and should be maintained. 

It is believed that with proper supervision, and cooperation on 
the part of all parties interested, this herd will become a valuable 
asset. About 600 elk were killed in the State of Montana near the 
park line during the last few days of the open hunting season last fall^ 
many of them going to families that otherwise might have had a slim 
meat ration for the winter due to dull times for workingmen Ln this 
section of the country. 

MOOSB. 

Moose are often seen by scouts and patrols traveling in remote 
portions of the park. They appear to be in first-class condition, and 
are believed to number about 550 within the limits of the park. 

BUFFALO. 
WILD HERD. 

A special effort was made during the month of July to determine 
as neariy as possible the exact number of buffalo in the wild herd in 
the park. Forty-nine animals, including 10 this year's calves, were 
counted. This is the largest number reported for more than 10 
years, and the number of calves indicates that the herd is thri\ang 
beyond expectation. 

If practicable to do so without disturbing them too much, it is 
thought ad^asable to capture some of the calves next spring, and 
rear them with the tame herd, thus introducing now blood. 
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TAME HEBD. 



At the present tune there are 143 animals in this herd, 58 males, 
61 females, and 24 this year's calves, sex undetermined. 

A disease attacked the herd in December, just after the buffalo 
were taken up from the range where they had been day-herding 
during the summer, and 22 med before it could be stopped. The 
Department of Agriculture sent a veterinarian to the park to do 
what he could, and after examination of specimens from the dead 
animals sent to that department in Washington the disease was 
pronounced to be hemorrhagic septicemia, although its symptoms 
were at first thought to be those of black-leg. The carcasses were 
burned and all precautions taken to prevent further spread of the 
disease. In June a veterinarian was sent out by the Department 
of Agriculture, who vaccinated all of the adults of the herd with 
serum prepared and furnished by his department, as a protective 
measure. 

In addition to the 22 animals that died of disease, 2 bulls and 4 cows 
have died or had to be killed for various causes during the year. 
These, however, were of but little loss to the herd, as they were old or 
decrepit animals and unfit to remain with the herd. 

By constant herding during the sunmier the herd has become used 
to being driven, and as a rule is handled with but little trouble on the 
range. The usual show herd of 15 bulls was brought in to the field 
near the Mammoth Hot Springs at the beginning of the tourist season, 
so they could be seen by travelers, and was returned to the main herd 
on September 18. 

Much difficulty has been experienced in harvesting the hay for the 
buffalo this season, due to almost daily rains, but the crop was a 
good one and about 200 tons of hay has finally been put in stack, 
which wiU be ample for the needs of the herd during the winter. 
About 15 acres of hitherto almost worthless land, located under the 
irrigation system at the corrals, have been harrowed and sowed to 
l|mothy. About 16 acres in the same field, too rough to irrigate 
without plowing, has been broken and will be left until next spring so 
that the heavy sod may rot, when it wiU be harrowed and sowea to oats 
to be cut for nay, and eventually sowed to timothy. 

Tliere are altogether too many bulls in the herd, and some advan- 
tageous means of disposing of the surplus should be found. 

BBAB. 

Bears are plentiful, and during the summer it has been necessary to 
have seven killed at clifTerent times, to prevent injury and damage to 
property. 

The bears are a contmual source of mterest to tourists, as they may 
be seen every day feeding at the dumps of the hotels and camps. 

Under authority of the department, the following have been cap- 
tured and shipped to city parks for exhibition purposes, in each case 
the expense of capture and shipment having been borne by the parks 
to which the animals were sent: Male and female black bears on 
June 27; male and female brown bears on August 11 ; female grizzly 
on June 18 and another on September 15, and a male grizzly on 
August 17 — seven in all Id the city of Boston, Mass. Male and female 
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grizzlies to Milwaukee, Wis., for the Washington Park Zoological 
Society, on August 17 and September 25, respectively. A female 
grizzly with two cubs to the city park at Memphis, Tenn., on August 
18, and a male grizzly to the Zoological Society of St. Louis, Mo., on 
September 25. The latter city desu-es a female grizzly, and it is ex- 
pected we shall be able to secure one before winter sets in. 

COYOTES. 

Two hundred and seventy coyotes have been destroyed, by poison- 
ing, trapping, and shooting in the park during the past year, bv 
authorized parties, and indications are that there are many left. It 
is claimed that gray wolves have been heard tod that their tracks 
have been seen in the park, but up to this time none have ever been 
killed, and there is no absolute proof that they exist within the limits 
of the reservation, though thev nave been taken not many miles out- 
side on the cattle ranges in Montana. 

MOUNTAIN SHEEP. 

The mountain sheep that usually spend most of the wiater on 
Mount Everts and in Gardiner Canyon were more or less scattered 
last winter, owing to the weather conditions and the abundance of 
natural feed, although a few could be seen daily along the road be- 
tween Fort Yellowstone and Gardiner. Some of tne band that 
usually winters in the park were seen several miles outside in the game 
preserve adjoining the park on the northwest in the State of Montana. 
AH were in fine condition and wintered well. Two hundred and ten 
were counted last spring. 

BEAVEB. 

Numerous evidences of the workings of these interesting animals 
are found in all waters of the park, and they are occasionally observed 
late in the afternoon at work on their dams or houses. 

OTHER ANIMALS. 

Mountain lions, lynx, foxes, otter, and the smaller varieties of fur- 
bearing animals are found, as are also many varieties of birds, including 
waterfowl. 

Wire netting with half-inch mesh has been placed over the lower 

Eart of Stygian Cave, at the extreme upper or southern end of the 
[ammoth Hot Springs, as it was found that many song birds of 
various species stopped there in stormy weather or for the night, 
especiaUy during the migratory season m spring and fall, and were 
overcome and kmed by tne poisonous gases. 

PROTECTION OF GAME. 

Evidences of poaching within the limits of tlie park are few. With 
the cooperation of the game authorities of the adjoining States, and 
with their game preserves extending up to the park line for many 
miles along the most important habitats of the game, the matter of 

Erotection is considerably simplified. During tlie open season for 
unting big game in Montana in the fall of 1911, in two cases on tlie 
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west and one on the north, parties hunting elk were found over the 
line and were arrested, brought in and tried before the United States 
commissioner, and paid the penalty of the law. In each case they 
plead ignorance of tne whereabouts of the line. 

TRAILS. 

Owing to lack of funds, no new firelanes or trails were constructed 
during the past year. Fort;5r-eight miles of additional firelanes are 
needed for ade(][uate protection from forest fires and for advanta- 
geous systematized work in patroling the park borders. This item 
was included in my estimate of funds for the coming fiscal year. 

FOREST FIRES. 

The agreement entered into on August 14, 1912, between the 
Departments of the Interior, Agriculture, and War, for the preven- 
tion and suppression of forest fires occurring along the park boundary, 
will be of advantage to both the park and the national forests adjoin- 
ing. On account of heavy rains that have fallen during the past 
summer, there has been no danger from forest fires at any time; but 
as these conditions are not likely to recur another season, all prepa- 
rations for carr3ring into effect an efficient system of fire f)atrols in 
connection with the rangers in charge of the forests adjoining the 
park, before the season for forest fires again arrives, are contem- 
plated. Steps have already been taken to secure a good supply of 
fire-fight ing tools . 

Little difficulty was had during the past tourist season with camp- 
ing parties leaving their fires burning when the camps were aban- 
doned. 

TELEPHONE LINES, 

The War Department has completed a new independent line from 
Fort YeDowstone to Norris, this part of the line having heretofore 
been attached to the poles of the hotel company. This makes the 
War Department line throughout the park an independent one, with 
the exception of that part from Norris to Lake Outlet via Canvon, 
and from the Firehole Junction to Riverside Station, which will be 
built as soon as practicable. An additional station was built during 
the summer on the park line on Crevice Mountain, east from Gardiner, 
Mont., and a telephone line will be built to connect it with the Gardi- 
ner Soldier Station when practicable. 

SANITATION. 

Two men with a single team and wagon have been employed con- 
stantly during August and September in going over the regular 
tourist routes and cleaning camps, digging holes for garbage, caring 
for the earth closets that are maintained at points convenient for the 
use of the public, and doing such general cleaning up as was required 
to keep tne park in a sightly and sanitary condition. While all 
lessees in the park are required to keep the^r premises in a sanitary 
condition and camping parties are required to carefully police their 
camps before abandoning them, yet there is a necessity lor work of 
this Kind, as the bears dig up the refuse from the pits provided for 
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the camps, the pits become full and must be covered with earth and 
new ones provided, lunch boxes and loose papers are strewn along 
the road, and there is always plentv of work to keep two men busy. 
This system of cleaning has resulted^ in a much better general appear- 
ance throughout the park, and it is contemplated keeping it up nere- 
after during three months of the year — July, August, and September. 

IMPROVEMENTS UNDER THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 

A fine new chapel building, built of native stone, is in process of 
construction at Fort Yellowstone and will be completed and the fur- 
niture installed within a few weeks. 

A new post hospital that was begun in 1909 will be completed and 
ready for occupancy some time during the coming winter. 

A pipe line of concrete for conducting the water for the post system 
from mouth of Panther Creek to Golden Gate, has just been com- 
pleted. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

That it be decided for a definite period of time by the department 
maintaining the military force and that controlling the national 
park if the park shall continue to be policed by United States troops 
or if they shall in the near future be replaced by a civilian organization. 
A fixed policy in this regard is essential to a stable and progressive 
administration. 

Very respectfully, L. M. Brett, 

lAeidenant Colonel, First Cavalry , 

AcHng Superintendent, 
The Secretary of the Interior. 
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BXTLES AND BBaXTLATIONS OF KAT 27, 1911. 

Washington, D. a, May £7, 1911, 
The following rules and regulations for the government of the 
Yellowstone National Park are hereby established and made public, 
pursuant to authority conferred by section 2475, Revised Statutes, 
United States, and the act of Congress approved May 7, 1894: 

1. It is forbidden to remove or injure the sediments or incrusta- 
tions around the geysers, hot springs, or steam vents; or to deface 
the same by written inscriptions or otherwise; or to throw any sub- 
stance into the springs or geyser vents; or to injure or disturb, in 
any manner, or to carry off any of the mineral deposits, specinaens, 
natural curiosities, or wonders within the park. 

2. It is forbidden to ride or drive upon any of the geyser or bot 
spring formations, or to turn stock loose to graze in their vicinity. 

3. It is forbidden to cut or injure any growing timber. Camping 
parties will be allowed to use dead or fallen timber for fuel. Wben 
felling timber for fuel, or for building purposes when duly authorized, 
stumps must not be left higher than twelve inches from the ground. 

4. Fires shall be lighted only when necessaiy and completely ex- 
tinguished when no longer required. The utmost care must be 
exercised at all times to avoid setting fire to the timber and grass. 

5. Hunting or killing, wounding, or capturing any bird or wild 
animal, except dangerous animals when necessarj^ to prevent tbem 
from destroying hf e or inflicting an injury, is prohibited. The outfits, 
including guns, traps, teams, horses, or means of transportation used by 
persons engaged in hunting, killing, trapping, ensnanng, or capturing 
such birds or wild animals, or in possession of game killea in the 

f>ark under other circumstances than prescribed above, will be for- 
eited to the United States, except in cases where it is shown by 
satisfactory evidence that the outfit is not the property of the person or 
persons violating this regulation, and the actual owner thereof was 
not a party to such violation. Firearms will only be permitted in 
the park on written permission from the superintendent thereof. On 
arrival at the first station of the park guard parties having firearms, 
traps, nets, seines, or explosives will turn them over to the sei^eant 
in charge of the station, taking his receipt for them. They will be 
returned to the owners on leaving the park. 

6. Fishing with nets, seines, traps, or by the use of drugs or ex 
plosives, or in any other way than with hook and line is prohibited 
Fishing for purposes of merchandise or profit is forbidden. Fishing 
may be prohibited by order of the supermtendent of the park in an] 
of the waters of the park, or limited therein to any specified season oi 
the year, until otherwise ordered by the Secretary of the Interior. 

16 
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7. No person will be pennitted to reside permanently or to engage 
in any business in the park without permission, in writing, from the 
Department of the Interior. The superintendent may grant authority 
to competent persons to act as guides and revoke the same in his dis- 
cretion, and no pack trains shall be allowed in the park unless in 
chaise of a duly registered guide. 

8. The herding or grazing of loose stock or cattle of any kind within 
the park, as well as me driving of such stock or cattle over the roads 
of the park, is strictly forbidden, except in such cases where authority 
therefor is granted by the Secretary of tiie Interior. It is forbidden 
to cut hay within the boundaries of the park excepting for the use of 
the wild game, and such other purposes as may be aumorized by the 
Secretary of the Interior or the park superintendent. 

9. No drinking saloon or barroom will be permitted within the 
limits of the park. 

10. Private notices or advertisements shall not be posted or dis- 
played within the park, except such as may be necessary for the 
convenience and guidance of the pubUc, upon buildings on leased 
ground. 

11. Persons who render themselves obnoxious by disorderly con- 
duct or bad behavior, or who violate any of the foregoing rules, will 
be summarily removed from the park, and will not be allowed to 
return without permission, in writing, from the Secretary of the 
Interior or the superintendent of the park. 

12. It is forbidaen to carve or write names or other things on any 
of the mileposts or signboards, or any of the platforms, seats, railings, 
steps, or any structures or any tree in the park. 

Any person who violates any of the foregoing regulations will be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and be subjected to a fine as pro- 
vided by the act of Congress approved May 7, 1894, **to protect the 
birds and animals in Yellowstone National rark and to punish crimes 
in said park, and for other purposes," of not more than $1,000, or 
imprisonment not exceeding two years, or both, and be adjudged to 
pay aU costs of the proceedings. 

INSTRUCTIONS OF JUNE 6, 1911. 

1. The feeding, interference with, or molestation of any bear or 
other wild animd in the park in any way by any person not authorized 
by the superintendent is prohibited. 

2. Fires. — ^The greatest care must be exercised to insure the com- 
plete extinction of all camp fires before they are abandoned. All 
ashes and unbumed bits of wood must, when practicable, be thor- 
oughly soaked with water. Where fires are built in the neighborhood 
of decayed logs, particular attention must be directed to the extin- 
guishment of fires in the decaying mold. Fire may be extin^ished 
where water is not available oy a complete covermg of eartn, well 
packed down. 

Especial care should be taken that no lighted match, cigar, or 
cigarette is dropped in any grass, twigs, leaves, or tree mold. 

3. Camps. — No camp will be made at a less distance than 100 
feet from any traveled road. Blankets, clothing, hammocks, or any 
other article Uable to frighten teams must not Tbe hung at a nearer 
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distance than this to the road. The same rule applies to temporaiy 
stops, such as for feeding horses or for taking luncheon. 

Many successive parties camp on the same sites during the season, 
and camp grounds must be thoroughly cleaned before they are 
abandoned. Tin cans must be flattenedf and, with bottles, cast-off 
clothing, and all other debris, must be depK>sited in a pit provided 
for the purpose. When camps are made in unusual places where 
pits may not be provided, alt refuse must be hidden where it will 
not be offensive to the eye. 

4. Bicycles. — ^The greatest care must be exercised by persons using 
bicycles. On meeting a team the rider must stop and stand at side 
of road between the bicycle and the team — the outer side of the road 
if on a grade or curve. In passing a team from the rear the lider 
should learn from the driver if his horses are Uable to frighten, in 
which case the driver should halt and the rider dismount and walk 
past, keeping between the bicycle and the team. 

5. Fishing, — ^All fish less than 8 inches in length should at once 
be returned to the water with the least damage possible to the fish. 
No one person shall catch more than 20 fish m one day. 

6. Dogs. — ^Do^ are not permitted in the park. 

7. Orazing animals. — Only animals actually in use for purposes of 
transportation through the park may be grazed in the vicmity of 
the camps. They wul not be allowed to run over any of the forma- 
tions, nor near to any of the geysers or hot springs; neither will they 
be allowed to run loose within 100 feet of the roads. 

8. Formations. — No person will be allowed on any formations after 
sunset without a guide. 

9. Hotels. — ^AU tourists traveling with the authorized transporta- 
tion companies, whether holding hotel coupons or paying casn, are 
allowed the privilege of extendmg their visit in the park at any of 
the hotels without extra charge for transportation. However, 24 
hours' notice must be given to the managers of the transportation 
companies for reservations in other coaches. 

10. Driving on roads of parJc. — (a) Drivers of vehicles of any de- 
scription, when overtaken by other vehicles traveling at a faster 
rate of speed, shall, if requested to do so, turn out and give the latter 
free and unobstructed passageway. 

(6) Vehicles in passing eacn other must give full half of the road- 
way. This applies to freight outfits as well as any other. 

(c) Racing on the park roads is strictly prohibited. 

(d) Freight, baggage, and heavy campmg outfits on sidehill grades 
throughout the park will take the outer side of the road while being 
passed by passenger vehicles in either direction. 

(e) In making a temporary halt on the road for any purpose all 
teams and vehicles will be pulled to one side of the road rar enough 
to leave a free and unobstructed passageway. No stops on the ro^ I 
for luncheon or for camp purposes will be permitted. 

(/") In rounding sharp curves on the roads, Uke that in the Gold< 
Gate Canyon, where tne view ahead is completely cut off, drive i 
will slow down to a walk. Traveling at night is prohibited excei 
in cases of emergency. 

(g) Transportation companies, freight and wood contractors, aj 
all other parties and persons using the park roads will be held liabi 
for violation of these instructions. 
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(A) Pack trains will be required to follow trails whenever prac- 
ticable. During the tourist season, when traveling on the road and 
vehicles canying passengers are met^ or such vehicles overtake pack 
trains, the pack train must move on the road not less than 100 feet 
and await tne passage of the vehicle. 

d) During the tourist season pack animals, loose animals, or saddle 
horses, except those ridden by duly authorized persons on patrol or 
other public duties, are not permitted on the coach road between 
Gardiner and Fort Yellowstone. 

Qc) Riding at a gait faster than a slow trot on the plateaus near 
the hotels wiere tourists and other persons are accustomed to walk 
is prohibited. 

(Z) Mounted men, on meeting a passenger team on a grade, will 
halt on the outer side until the team passes. When approaching a 
passenger team from the rear, warning must be given, and no faster 
gait wul be taken than is necessary to make the passage, and if on a 
grade the passage will be on the outer side. A passenger team must 
not be passed on a dangerous grade. 

(m) All wagons used in hauBng heavy freight over the park roads 
must have tires not less than 4 inches in widui. This order does not 
apply to express freight hauled in light spring wagons with single 
teams. 

11. Liquors. — ^All beer, wine, liquors, whisky, etc., brought into 
the Yellowstone National Park via Gardiaer to be carried over the 
roads through the reservation to Cooke (^itv, must be in sealed con- 
tainers or packages, which must not be broken in transit. 

12. Miscellaneous, — Automobiles are not permitted in the park. 
Persons are not allowed to bathe near any of the regularly traveled 

roads in the park without suitable bathing clothes. 

13. Penalty, — The penalty for disregard of these instructions is 
summary ejection from the park. 

Notices. — (a) Boat trip on Yellowstone LaJce. — The excursion boat 
on Yellowstone Lake plying between the Lake Hotel and the Thumb 
Lunch Station at the vV est Bay is not a part of the regular transpor- 
tation of the park, and an extra charge is made by the boat company 
for this service. 

(6) Side trips in parJc. — Information relative to side trips in the 
park and the cost thereof can be procured from those authorized to 
transport passengers through or to provide for camping parties in 
the park, also at the office of the superintendent. 

(c) All complaints by tourists and others as to service, etc., ren- 
dered in the reservation should be made to the superintendent in 
writing. 

CONCESSIONS. 

Concunonairet holding contracts for privileges in the Yellowstone Park during the season 
of 1912, vnth rentals exacted therefor, 

Yellowstone Park Hotel Co. : Present 

Operation of hotels in the park under leases dated June 13, 1907, run- Jj^J^, 
ning for 20 years from March 20, 1905, covering sites aggregating 20 
acres; rental $300 per annum first 5 years, $20 per acre per annum 
($400) thereafter. Lease dated November 5, 1907, for 18 years from 
Marcn 20, 1907, covering sites aggregating 9^ acres, rental $15 per 
" ' '^ $20 



acre per annum to March 20, 1910, and $20 per acre per annum 
thereafter. Leases expire March 20, 1925. 

Total acreage of sites occupied, 29} acres, at $20 $585. 00 
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Henry £. Elamer: Present 

tfOase of plat of ground (2 acres) at Upper Geyser Baain for dwelling ^SJ 
and general store, dated January 31, 1908, for period of 10 years 
from June 1, 1907. Rental, $100 per annum. Pnvilege reserved in 
lease to readjust rental at any time or charging for store privilege . . . $100. 00 
F. Jay Haynes: 

Lease dated June 1, 1904, for 1 acre of ground at Upper Geyser Basin, 
for period of 10 years from March 31, 1904, for photographic privilege. 
Yearly rental, $30 per annum. Lease dated June 1, 1904, lor sixty- 
four one-hundredths of an acre at Mammoth Hot Springs; runs for 
period of 10 years from March 31, 1904; photographic privilege. 
Yearly rental, $30. Leases expire March 31, 1914 60. 00 

Total of rentals under leases 4, 153. 00 

OO OPE BATIV B AG BBBMBUT BBTWBBN THE D BPA BTMBN T OF THE 
IKTBBIOB, THE DEPABTMEIIT OF AOBICULTX7BE, AND THE DE- 

' PABTMENT OF WAB FOB THE PBEVENTION AND SXJPPBESSION 
OF FOBEST FIBES OCCXTBBINa ALONG THE BOITNDABIES OF 
THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PABK. 

This agreement, made this 14th day of August, 1912, by and be- 
tween the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
the Secretary of War, 

Witnessetn: For and in consideration of the mutual promises and 
agreements hereinafter contained, to be kept and performed, in so 
far as possible and authorized by law, the said parties hereby promise 
and ^ree as follows: 

1. This agreement shall extend and apply to the territory embraced 
within the Yellowstone National ParK and the following national 
forests: Absaroka. Beartooth, Gallatin, Madison, Shoshone, Targhee, 
and Teton, provided that it may be extended to cover any national 
park and adjacent national forests upon the mutual consent of both 
parties hereto. 

2. Each of the parties hereto agree to keep a vigilant lookout for 
forest fires along the boundary between the park and the national 
forests by means of patrolmen and other employees provided for 
under the appropriation for such department, and to promptly notify 
the nearest officer having charge of the territory of any fibres observed. 

3. Each of the parties hereto agrees to take immediate steps to 
suppress any fires which may be discovered on either side of and with- 
in a reasonable distance of the boundary between the park and any 
national forest, to continue fighting the fibre until it is extinguished 
or until the proper officer within wiose territory the fue is Duming 
arrives and assumes charge, and thereafter to render every assist- 
ance compatible with the regular duties of employees of the depart- 
ment. 

4. Whenever a forest fire occurs upon an area covered by this 
agreement which is under the jurisdiction of one of the departments 
concerned herein, and such fire is so located as to endanger another 
such area under the jurisdiction of another department, such other 
department agrees that its employees, voluntarily and upon request, 
wifi furnish to the department upon whose area such fire occurs 
any available food supplies, tools, men, transportation, or other 
equipment as may be needed in fighting such fires, provided: That 
no other department will be expected to render such assistance when 
such action would jeopardize the safety or seriously interfere with 
the proper administration of the territory under its jurisdiction. 
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5. It is mutuaUy agreed that ia so far as practicable the system a 
telephone lines, roack, and trails within the territory embraced k 
this agreement will be coordinated so as to be of the greatest use il 
the protection of the area from fixe and that wherever possible ta 
telephone lines of the park and the national forests will be connectol 
so as to permit rapid communication. 

6. It is mutually agreed that the officer in charge of the Yello^ 
stone National Park and the supervisors of the several nationM 
forests will confer at such times and at such places as may be mosi 
convenient and will arrange a definite plan or cooperation; dividiiuj 
the territory into protective units in accordance witn the topograph]| 
means of communication, and accessibility, deciding the division oi 
responsibility for the territory, the location and number of patroH 
men, the improvement projects to be undertaken, and aJl othed 
points essential to a clear-cut, fire-protective plan. 1 

7. It is mutually agreed that any expenses incurred by eithen 
party to this agreement in carrying out the plan of action herebu 
stated more properly chargeable to the appropriation for the othm 
department, wilibe approved by the local officers representing either! 
department, and a statement of such expenses forwarded to thei 
proper officer at Washington, D. C, upon receipt of which the funds! 
will be transferred between the appropriations for the departments! 
through a Treasury settlement. 

8. This agreement shall continue in force and effect until termi- 
nated by written notice from either party to the others: Provided, 
however, that the notice of termination or agreement must be given 
betweeii.the dates of November 1 of any year and April 30 of the 
following y'ear. 

In witness whereof, the hand and seal of the Secretary of the 
Interior, on the date first hereinbefore written, and the hand and seal 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, and the hand and seal of the Secre- 
tary of War, are hereto affixed this 14th day of August, 1912. 

Waltbe L. FrsHEB, 

Secretary of the interior^ 
James Wilson, 

Secretary of Agriculture, 
H. L. Stimson, 

Secretary of War. 
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distance than this to the road. The same rule applies to temporary 
stops, such as for feeding horses or for taking luncheon. 

Many successive parties camp on the same sites diuring the season, 
and camp grounds must be thoroughly cleaned before they are 
abandoned. Tin cans must be flattened and, with bottles, casfroS 
clothing, and all other debris, must be deposited in a pit provided 
for the purpose. When camps are made in unusual places wheie 
pits may not be provided, all refuse must be hidden where it wiD 
not be offensive to the eye. 

4. Bicycles. — ^The greatest care must be exercised by persons using 
bicycles. On meeting a team the rider must stop and stand at side 
of road between the bicycle and the team — the outer side of the road 
if on a grade or ciu*ve. In passing a team from the rear the rider 
should learn from the driver if his horses are Uable to frighten, in 
which case the driver should halt and the rider dismount and walk 
past, keeping between the bicycle and the team. 

5. Fishing. — ^AU fish less than 8 inches in length should at once 
be returned to the water with the least damage possible to the fish. 
No one person shall catch more than 20 fish m one day. 

6. Dogs, — Do^ are not permitted in the park. 

7. Grazing ammals, — Only a.TiiTnala actually in use for purposes of 
transportation through the park mav be grazed in the vicinity of 
the camps. They wul not be allowed, to run over any of the forma- 
tions, nor near to any of the geysers or hot springs; neither will they 
be allowed to run loose within 100 feet of the roads. 

8. Formations. — No person will be allowed on any formations after 
sunset without a guide. 

9. Hotels. — ^AU tourists traveling with the authorized transporta- 
tion companies, whether holding hotel coupons or paying cash, are 
allowed tne privilege of extendmg their visit in the park at any of 
the hotels without extra charge for transportation. However, 24 
hours' notice must be given to the managers of the transportation 
companies for reservations in other coaches. 

10. Driving on roads of parte. — (a) Drivers of vehicles of any de- 
scription, when overtaken by other vehicles traveling at a faster 
rate of speed, shall, if requested to do so, turn out and give the latter 
free and unobstructed passageway. 

(b) Vehicles in passing eacn other must give full half of the road- 
way. This applies to freight outfits as well as any other. 

(c) Racing on the park roads is strictly prohibited. 

(d) Freight, baggage, and heavy campmg outfits on sidehill grades 
throughout the park will take the outer side of the road while being 
passed by passenger vehicles in either direction. 

(e) In makinff a temporary halt on the road for any purpose all 
teams and vehidies will oe pulled to one side of the road far enough 
to leave a free and unobstructed passageway. No stops on the road 
for luncheon or for camp purposes will be permitted. 

(/") In rounding sharp curves on the roads, like that in the Golden 
Gate Canyon, where tne view ahead is completely cut off, drivers 
will slow down to a walk. Traveling at nignt is prohibited except 
in cases of emergency. 

(g) Transportation companies, freight and wood contractors, and 
all other parties and persons usiug the park roads will be held liable 
for violation of these instructions. 
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(A) Pack trains will be required to follow trails whenever prac- 
ticable. During tlie tourist season, when traveling on the road and 
vehicles carrying passengers are met^ or such vehides overtake pack 
trains, the pack train must move off the road not less than 100 feet 
and await tne passage of the vehicle. 

(i) During the tourist season pack animals, loose animals, or saddle 
horses, except those ridden by duly authorized persons on patrol or 
other public duties, are not permitted on the coach road between 
Gardiner and Fort Yellowstone. 

(ir) Riding at a gait faster than a slow trot on the plateaus near 
the hotels ^ere tourists and other persons are accustomed to walk 
is prohibited. 

W) Mounted men, on meeting a passenger team on a grade, will 
halt on the outer side until the team passes. When approaching a 
passenger team from the rear, warning must be given, and no faster 
gait wul be taken than is necessary to make the passage, and if on a 
grade the passage will be on the outer side. A passenger team must 
not be passed on a dangerous ^rade. 

(m) All wagons used in hauBng heavy freight over the park roads 
must have tires not less than 4 inches in widui. This order does not 
apply to express freight hauled in light spring wagons with single 
teams. 

11. Liquors. — ^All beer, wine, liquors, whisky, etc., brought into 
the Yellowstone National Park via Gardiner to be carried over the 
roads through the reservation to Cooke Citv, must be in sealed con- 
tainers or packages, which must not be broken in transit. 

12. Miscellanecms. — Automobiles are not permitted in the park. 
Persons are not allowed to bathe near any of the regularly traveled 

roads in the park without suitable bathing clothes. 

13. Penalty. — The penalty for disregard of these instructions is 
summary ejection from the park. 

Notices. — (a) Boat trip on Yellowstone Lalce. — The excursion boat 
on Yellowstone Lake plymgbetween the Lake Hotel and the Thumb 
Lunch Station at the v\ est Bay is not a part of the regular transpor- 
tation of the park, and an extra charge is made by the boat company 
for this service. 

(6) Side trips in parJc. — Liformation relative to side trips in the 
park and the cost thereof can be procured from those authorized to 
transport passengers through or to provide for camping parties in 
the park, also at the office of the superintendent. 

(c; All complaints by tourists and others as to service, etc., ren- 
dered in the reservation should be made to tlie superintendent in 
writing. 

CONCESSIONS. 

Concesmonaires holding contracts for privileges in the Yellowstone Park during the season 
of 1912 J vnth rentals exacted therefor. 

YellowBtone Park Hotel Co. : Present 

Operation of hotels in the park under leases dated Jiine 13, 1907, run- ^^^ 
ning for 20 years from March 20, 1905, covering sites aggregating 20 
acres; rental $300 per annum first 5 years, $20 per acre per annum 
($400^ thereafter. Lease dated November 5, 1907, for 18 years from 
Marcn 20, 1907, covering sites aggregating 9i acres, rental $15 per 
acre per annum to March 20, 1910, and $20 per acre per annum 
thereafter. Leases expire March 20, 1925. 

Total acreage of sites occupi^, 29i acres, at $20 $585. 00 
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The aggregate number of persons making park trips during the 
season of 1913 was as follows: 

Travel during the season of 1913. 

Yellowstone Park Trjinsiiortation Co., entering via nortbeni entrance 5,823 

Monida & Yellowstone Stage Co., entering via western entrance 5, 760 

Holm TransiK)rtation Co., entering via eastern entrance 323 

Others at hotels, traveling with private or Government transportation, 

bicyclers, foot travelers, etc 53 

Total hotel travel 12,059 

Wylle Permanent Camping Co. : 

Entering via northern entrance 2,413 

Bantering via western entrance 3,989 

Entering via eastern entrance 193 

6.595 

Shaw & Powell Camping Co. : 

Entering via northern entrance 1,807 

Entering via western entrance > 619 

' 2,426 

With other licensees of personally conducted camping parties 622 

Making park trips with private transportation as camping parties 3,080 

Total number making park trips 24,682 

Number making short trips with si)ecial licensees 247 

Grand total of travel, season of 1913 24,929 

The Yellowstone Park Boat Co. reports that 4,205 passengers took 
the boat trip across Yellowstone Lake during the season, of which 
1,860 were traveling with the Yellowstone Park Transportation Co., 
1,345 with the Monida & Yellowstone Stage Co., 765 with the Wyhe 
Permanent Camping Co., 178 with Shaw & Powell Camping Co., 
and 57 miscellaneous. 

Travel by the different entrances. 

From the north, via Gardiner, Mont 11,294 

From the west, via Yellowstone, Mont 11,907 

From the stmth, \ia Jackson Hole 417 

From the east, via Ck)dy, Wyo 1,311 

Total 24,929 

The Wylie Permanent Camping Co. had 128 vehicles in use during 
the season, in connection with its transportation business and main- 
tenance of permanent camps in the park, the Shaw & Powell Camp- 
ing Co. used 85 wagons in transportation of passengers and niainte- 
nance of permanent camps, and, in addition tx) these, special licenses 
were issued during the season for conducting movable camping out- 
fits covering the use of 65 wagons and 228 saddle and pack animals 
and for 8 wagons for special livery work. 

The Monida & Yellowstone Stage Co. reports that 778 passengers 
made the trip from Canyon to Mammoth via Mount Washburn and 
Tower Falls during the season in its vehicles, and many othexs 
made this trip with other companies and with licensees of personally 
conducted camping parties, snowing a gratifying increase of the 
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travel over the road, from which is enjoyed a view of the most beauti- 
ful scenery in the park. 

IMPKOVEMENT8 BY CONCESSIONEKS. 

The Yellowstone Park Hotel Co. completed a new wing to the 
hotel at Mammoth Hot Springs, increasing its capacity by 124 fine 
guest rooms, and including 28 private baths and 8 public baths. 

This company has a crew of men at work enlarging Old Faithful 
Inn, at Upper Geyser Basin, where increased facilities for caring for 
tourists are much needed. Over 100 rooms will be added to this 
already large hotel. 

The Wylie Permanent Camping Co. established a new camp near 
the eastern entrance of the park for the accommodation of such of its 
tourists as enter via the Cody route, abandoning the site near Sylvan 
Lake that was in use during the season of 1912. 

The Shaw & Powell Camping Co. was authorized to establish 
permanent camps in the park, and has operated such camps at Wil- 
low Creek, near Gibbon Falls, on Nez Perce Creek near Fountain 
Station, Upper Geyser Basin, West Thumb of Lake, Grand Canyon, 
and near Tower Falls. Buildings such as kitchen, dining room, store- 
house, laundry, wagon sheds, stables, blacksmith shop, granary, bath- 
house, etc., were authorized, and many of these have been built dur- 
ing the summer or are now in process of construction. 

Me^jsrs. Henderson and Lyall sold their concession for a post-office 
store at Mammoth Hot Springs, with approval of the department, 
to Mr. George Whittaker, who was appointed postmaster to succeed 
Mr. Alexander Lj^all. Mr. ^Vhittaker has made considerable im- 
provement in fixtures and internal arrangement of his store and 
contemplates enlarging and improving the building in the near 
future. 

On the night of September 10 an outbuilding located just back of 
the curio shop owned by Mesdames Pry or and TrivSchman and used 
bj- them as a laundry and storeroom was destroyed by fire, caused 
probably by defective wiring. A plain frame building to take its 
place is in process of construction. 

The old log house located in Clematis Gulch near the Mammoth 
Hot Springs, which was built by James McCartnej^ before the park 
was withdrawn from settlement and has been used in late years as a 
Chinese laimdry, caught fire on December 4, 1012, and was completely 
destroyed. 

8TREAM GAUGING. 

On March 19, 1913, the deoartment instructed the acting superin- 
tendent of the Yellowstone National Park to cooperate, as far as 
possible without interfering wnth the regular administration of the 

{jark, with Jthe water-resources branch of the United States (Jeo- 
ogical Survey in the matter of the collection of data in regard to the 
flow of streams in the park. At the same time Mr. G. Clyde Baldwin, 
district engineer of the water-resources branch, with headquartei*s at 
Boise, Idaho, was instructed by the survey to take the subject up 
with the acting superintendent and to cooperate with him. 
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Mr. Baldwin has recently made a report relative to tliis subject, as 
follows : 

SUMMABY OF STBEAH-GAUGING WOBX, JUNE TO SEPTEHBEB, 

1913.» 

Stations established. — Four gauging stations were established 
within the park during the month of June, as follows : 

Madison River near Yellowstone, Mont 

Gibbon River at Wylle Lunch Station near Yellowstone, Mont. 
Yellowstone River above Upper Falls near Yellowstone Park, Wyo. 
South Fork Snake River at south boundary Yellowstone National Park. 

Vertical staff gauges were installed at the three first-mentioned 
stations and an overhanging chain gauge at the station on South 
Fork Snake River. All four gauges are supplied with east bronze 
faces graduated to feet and tenths. Three of the stations are located 
within a very short distance of a regular soldier or guard station, 
thus making it possible for the soldiers detailed to these stations 
to make daily gauge readings with very little loss of time and with- 
out interfering seriously with their other duties. The fourth sta- 
tion, namely, the one on Gibbon River, is located immediately below 
the highway bridge at the so-called Terrace Road crossing. The 

fauge has been read daily during the summer by an employee of the 
l^yne Co., and during the winter readings can be secured each time 
the road patrol passes this point. This. I understand, will be about 
two or three times each weeK. 

Methods, — The methods employed in carrying on this work are 
described in detail in the water-supply papers of the United States 
Geological Survey. In brief, they consist in securing a sufficient 
number of actual current meter measurements at different stages of 
flow to define a satisfactory rating curve or curves for each station. 
Daily gauge readings are made and recorded by a local observer, 
and when the rating curves are satisfactorily developed the discharge 
for each day is determined by applying the gauge h eigh t for that 
day to the rating cun^e applicable for that period. Where actual 
measurements are secured at relativelv infrequent intervals the ac- 
curacy of the above-described methods depends very largely upon 
whether or not the relation between gauge height and discharge 
remains constant. Great care is taken in selecting the location of 
each gauge in order, if possible, to secure this constant relation or 
permanent condition. 

Results. — Rating curves have been developed for the range of 
stage covered by daily gauge readings at the station on Madison 
River and also for the original gauge at the station on Gibbon River. 
On August 30 the original gauge at the Gibbon station, together 
with the bridge abutment to which it was attached, was removed by 
the United States Army Engineer Corps and a new bridge was con- 
structed. This construction work changed the relation between gauge 
height and discharge and made it necessary to establish a new gauge 
at a slightly different location. A rating has not yet been developed 
for the new gauge. 

Cooperation. — Daily gauge readings have been furnished by the 
soldiers detailed to stations adjacent to the location of four gauges. 

^By G. Clyde Baldwin. 
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These readings have been made in accordance with instructions to thc^ 
soldiers issued by the superintendent of Yellowstone National Park, 
In addition, the superintendent of the park has furnished transporta- 
tion within the park boundaries to survey hydrographers who have 
visited the different gauging stations for tne purpose of securing cur- 
rent meter measurements. In one or two instances, also, where hotel 
accommodations were not readily procurable, survey hydrographers 
have been furnished lodging at the soldier stations free of cost* 
Two trips of this character have been made during 1913. All otheI^ 
expenses incident to this work have been paid from funds of the^ 
United States Geological Survey. 

Future work. — ^The scope of future stream-gauging work withint 
the park is dependent directly upon the appropriation made avail- 
able. It is hoped that sufficient funds will be allotted to permit the^ 
purchase and installation of cable and car equipments at the Yel- 
lowstone and South Fork Snake River stations, as these installationa 
are necessary before the stations can be satisfactorily rated for high, 
stages. A Friez tvpe automatic water-stage register has been secured 
and is now stored at the Canyon Soldier Station. It was not pos- 
sible to install this gauge during the present season, but if the allot- 
ment is sufficient it willbe installed and housed in a substantial and 
attractive manner during the year 1914. In addition to this new con- 
struction work, in order to maintain the stations already established 
in such a way as to secure first-class records, it will be desirable to- 
secure a larger number of current meter measurements during the 
next calendar year. 

The installation of additional stations on other park streams is 
undoubtedly desirable and will probably be jondertaken if the appro- 
priation is large enough to warrant the expansion. It is believed 
that quality rather than quantity of records is to be desired, however, 
and, in consequence, an attempt will be made to provide for securing 
first-class records at the existing stations before new ones are estab?. 
lished. 

ROADS. 

The sundry civil bill, approved June 23, 1913, appropriated for 
maintenance and repair of improvements $125,000, including not to 
exceed $15,000 for maintenance of the road in the forest reserve, 
leading out of the park from the east boundary, and not to exceed 
$5,000 for maintenance of the road in the forest reserves leading out 
of the park from the south boundary, to be expended by and under the 
direction of the Secretary of War. 

For widening and improving surface of roads, and for building^ 
bridges and culverts from the belt line road to the western border^ 
from the Thumb Station to the southern border, and from the Lake 
Hotel Station to the eastern border, all within Yellowstone National 
Park, to make such roads suitable and safe for animal-drawn and 
motor propelled vehicles, $75,000. 

This work is in charge of Capt. C. H. Knight, United States Engi- 
neer Corps, who has furnished the following notes on the work 
under his department since the date of my last report : 

In the fall of 1912 the work of widening, grading, and surfacing 
of the west approach road was continued until November 8, when the 
weather became too severe to continue work in that vicinity. This 
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crew, consisting of 35 men and 14 teams, moved to The Mammoth Hot 
Springs — Gardiner road, where the work consisted of widening and 
graveling road, and cutting off points on sharp curves; this work 
was suspended on December 10, 1918. 

Three hundred linear feet of rock masonry retaining wall laid in 
cement mortar was completed along the Gardiner River near the 
B-mile post from Gardiner. 

Numerous earth slides on the road in Gardiner Canyon were re- 
moved. 

A grader crew shaped up the roads and opened the ditches around 
the belt line in October, in order to prevent excessive washouts by 
melting snow in the spring. 

All out-door work was suspended on December 10, on account of 
the severe weather. The removal of occasional earth slides, and the 
construction of water and oil storage tanks was continued throughout 
the winter at Mammoth Hot Springs. 

Road work recommenced on April 3, 1913. in Gardiner Canyon. 
During tho present season 100 feet of rock masonry retaining wall 
laid in cement mortar was completed along the Gardiner River, and 
200 feet of rubble retaining wall along the Gibbon River, where the 
old wall failed. 

Two crews were engaged in widening and repairing road and 
bridges in the forest reserve east of the park, and one crew in the 
forest reserve south of the park. 

The original estimate for improving: the west, south, and east 
approaches within the park was given in Senate Document No. 871, 
Sixty-second Congress, second session. The total for the three ap- 
proaches was $340,700. The sundry civil act of August 24, 1912, 
appropriated $77,000, and that of June 23, 1913, appropriated $75,000 
to DC spent in improving these -entrances, leaving a total of $188,700 
still to be appropriated before the entire work is provided for. The 
total disbursements for this work to September 30, 1913, approxi- 
mated $85,000, and the improvement of the roads was about one- 
fourth completed. 

^ The work on the west entrance road to September 30, 1913, 'con- 
sisted in the widening of 8 miles of road to 25 feet and graveling of 
this distance to provide subsurface, and the widening of 9 miles to 
about 18 feet preparatory to final widening to 25 feet. This gives 
a partially improved road to the belt line junction 10 miles south of 
Norris Geyser Basin. The Firehole River branch has not been 
improved. Of the 3 miles of this road about 1^ will be relocated. 
Surveys for this relocation are completed, and the construction work 
on the roadbed will be completed during the summer of 1914. Con- 
tracts for two bridges on tne west road have been let, and bridges 
will be in place at the beginning of the next tourist season. With a 
continuance of present appropriation, the entire west entrance road 
will be widened to 25 feet by the end of the 1914 working season, 
but the improvement of the road will not be finished until several 
years later. 

The work on the east entrance road to September 30, 1913. con- 
sisted in general widening of the most narrow and dangerous por- 
tions to 18 feet, which will be the completed width of the road. 
Complete or partial widening was done on 20 miles of the 28 miles 
of this road. Local road material was placed on the road in a num- 
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ber of places to provide foundation. A finished road was started 
from the east entrance of the park during the first part of Septem- 
ber, 1913, and several nules will be completed dunng the present 
season is). case weather conditions permit. 

The work on the south entrance road was of comparatively minor 
character and consisted mainly in clearing oflf the roadway prepara- 
tory to widening to 18 feet, the replacement of culverts, and repair 
of bridges. None of the roads will be in a safe and suitable condi- 
tion next season for animal-drawn and motor-propelled vehicles. 

Maintenance and repair work to roads, briages, and culverts, and 
sprinkling of 100 miles of roads was continued throughout the 
season on the belt line, Mount Washburn, and Cooke City roads. 

Contracts were let for one 40- foot steel arch bridge on the Gibbon 
River, oije 80-foot and one 67-foot concrete bridge over the Gibbon 
River, one 65-foot and one 40-foot concrete bridge over the Firehole 
River, all to be completed this fall. Contract was also let for a 200- 
foot concrete arch bridge at the Canyon, to be completed next year. 
Work has been commenced on two of the concrete oridges, and the 
abutments of the steel bridge are practically completed. 

All the steel bridges in the park and the Engineer DepartD(ient 
buildings are being repainted. 

Four log bams and two log cabins were built at permanent camps 
during the season, and a wagon shed 136 by 25 feet was completed at 
Mammoth Hot Springs. 

The construction of reinforced concrete arch culverts at Spring 
Creek and at the canyon is being begun. 

The Secretary of the Interior, Hon. Franklin K. Lane, and the 
assistant to the Secretary, Mr. Adolph C. Miller, visited the Yellow- 
stone National Park from July 30 to August 3, 1913. They were 
impressed with the excellence of the road and bridge systems laid 
out by Gen. Hiram M. Chittenden while engineer officer in charge 
of the work, and especially with the road from the canyon to the 
top of Mount Washburn. The Secretary decided that the valuable 
work of Gen. Chittenden was worthy of recognition, and. on mo- 
tion of Mr. Miller, announced that hereafter the road irom the 
Canyon Junction to the top of Mount Washburn be know as " Chit- 
tenden Road," and directed the acting superintendent to make that 
fact of record and cause suitable sign posts to be erected. 

FISH. 

The Department of Commerce made considerable improvements to 
its plant m the Park. A hatchery building 34 by 60 feet was con- 
structed of hewed logs, shingled over to present an attractive appear- 
ance, on the site near the outlet of Yellowstone Lake selected and 
approved by the department last year. This building is furnished 
with modern equipment. The loft was finished and used during the 
past season as quarters for the employees and will be available for 
storage use after other contemplated buildings are constructed. This 
buildmg furnishes room for apparatus with a capacity for eyeing 
30,000,000 eggs. A small dam was built across the creek about 400 
feet upstream from it, and water supply for the work is drawn from 
this pond through a 12-inch wooden stave pipe. 

Under the authority of the department of August 6, 1918, a build- 
ing 14 by 30 feet, with ell in the rear 10 by 12 feet, was built at 

15419—13 2 
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Clear Creek. This building was made from timber cut oh the 
ground, finished with drop siding, and is used for mess house and 
quarters for the employees engaged in taking fidi spawn from Clear 
and Cub Creeks. As yet no building has been constructed at Colun- 
bine Creek. 

Mr. W. T. Thompson, superintendent of the United States hat<;hei7 
at Bozeman, Mont., who also has charge ci this subbatchery in the 
park, informs me that for some imexpiained reason the run of fish 
was much smaller than for two seasons past, and th^t the number of 
egg^ taken was also below the arerago proportional to the number of 
fi^, though the quality was unexcelled. 

A total of 7,446,060 eggs of the black-^x)tted trout were secured, 
from which (^886^60 eyed eggs were shipped to various National and 
State hatcheries in WToming. South Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Colo- 
rado, and Or^on, and amaller consignments were forwarded to the 
New York Aouarium at Battery Park and the Detroit Aquarium 
for educational purposes, and probably for later use in stocking suit- 
able waters. The balance secured were planted in park waters as 
follows: Jones Creek, 8,000; Crow Creek, 12,000; Middle Creek, 
16,000; Sylvan Lake, 23,800; Eleanor Lake, 28,500; Pelican Creek, 
26,000, and Clear Creek, 12,000. 

Mr. Thompson also had 22,600 brook trout (fontinalis) fingerlings 
shipped to tne park from the Bozeman hatchery, and th^ were 
planted, one-half in Glen Creek and the balance in Blacktail De^ 
Greek, to replenish these streams, that are convenient to the road and 
are therefore sometimes depleted. 

The workings of the Fish Conmiission in the park is a matter of 
considerable interest to tourists, and is the most miportant point for 
collection of eggs of the black-spotted trout in the world. 

WULD ANIMAIiS. 

The winter conditions for wild game were again excellent. With 
plenty of grass, and the snow remaining soft so they could paw 
tiu-ough it to get food, the elk, deer, antelope, and mountain sheep 
wintered well and with but little loss. 

AKTBLOFB. 

The herd of antelope is in good condition and has increased slightly, 
but was more or less restless during the winter and had to be driven 
back into the park frequently from down the Yellowstone Valley. 
These were fed from the hay cut on the field near the entrance arch, 
but as usual their feeding was interfered with more or less by the 
large herds of elk. A new 7- foot Page woven- wire fence is now being 
constructed for about 4 miles west from Gardiner on the park line, 
to take the place of the old one, which was inadec^uate, ana it is be- 
lieved that this fence will hold them entirely inside the park, pre- 
venting much loss and saving much of the work of driving them back 
across the line. The supply of hay was fed out, and owing to a late 
severe storm last spring it was necessary to purchase about 6 tons 
additional from a near-By ranch- 
Two crops of excellent alfalfa hay were cut on the field during the 
past summer, aggregating about 105 tons, for use during the coming 
winter. 
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DEEB. 

Bath the bltck-tailed and Avhite-taited deer are apparently thriv- 
ing. While the blac^-tailed dew were not seen in large hwds during 
the past year, during the winter they were noted in small numbers 
scattered for many miles along the northern boundary just inside 
of the park line. No apparent change in numbers of the white-tailed 
species, which ranges almost entirely along the Gardiner River near 
Fort Yellowstone, has been noted. A scarcity of large males of both 
varieties has been noticed during the past two years. 

BXiK. 

A census of elk in and along the north line of the park was taken 
between April 9 and Mav 1. The count showed 32,229, after having 
shipped 738, as noted bwow, making a total of 32,967, or an increase 
^f 2,866 over the number found by tne count of April, 1912. The elk 
were in excellent condition all winter, and but few dead ones were 
found, Of 837 dead elk noted by the men making the count, 90 per 
cent were yearlings. 

During December, January, February, and March, 638 elk were cap- 
tured in the park near the northern entrance and shipped by freight 
for stocking public parks and ranges as follows: Eighty (2 car- 
loads of 40 each) to Kings County, Wash. ; 60 (2 carloads of 26 e»ch) 
to Yakima CJounty, Wash. ; 40 (1 carload) to Garfield County, AVadi. : 
50 (2 carloads of 26 each) to Shasta County, CaL; 50 (2 carloads of 
25 each) to Pennsylvania for Clinton and Clearfield counties; 60 (2 
carloads of 26 each) to West Vireinia; 80 (2 carloads of 40 each) to 
Arizona; 26 (1 carload) to Hot Springs, Va.; 3 to City Park, Aber- 
deen, S; Dak.; 4 by express (crated) to the City Paik at Boston, 
Mass.; 6 by express (crated) to the City Parij at Spokane, Wash. 
One hundred were captured and shipped under direction of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, of which 25 went to Sundance, Wyo.; 25 
to Estes Park, Colo. ; 25 to Walla Walla, Wash. ; and 25 to points in 
Utah. The cost of capture and loading on board the cars at Gardiner 
was $5 per head, which was paid by the States and parks receiving 
the elk. The loss in capturing and up to time of delivery at their 
destination was but 22 animals out of 538 shipped. During the same 
period the game wardens of the State of Montana captured 200 elk 
just outfiide of the park line and shipped them to points in the State 
where it is desirable to restock them. They reported a loss of about 
3 per cent in capturing and shipping. I can see no reason why from 
500 to 1,000 elk can not be spared from this herd each year if desired. 
The experiment of the past two years in capturing and shipping them 
has surely proven successful. 

In addition to the public benefits seaired through shipment of 
elk, the overflow from the herd into the adjoining States insures 
good hunting during the open season, although much of the territory 
immediately adjoining the park has been set aside as game preserves 
by the States of Wyoming and Montana. Hunters were fairly suc- 
cessful west of the jwirk in Montana last fall, but the slaughter of 
the preceding year on Crevice Mountain just at the end of the open 
season was not repeated. 
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MOOSE. 

Moose have been seen frequently in their regular haunts by scouts, 
patrols, and others. They have usually been reported in good con- 
dition. 

BUPFALO. 
WILD HERD. 

No accurate count of th^ wild herd of buffalo was made, but scat- 
tering bands of them have been seen, and one party on patrol reports 
having seen 7 calves with a herd at a distance. It is believed that 
there has been some increase. 

TAME HERD. 

This herd now consists of 162 animals, 81 of each, male and female. 
In February 2 old bulls that had become dangerous to life had to 
be disposed of, and under authority of the department they were 
killed, and the skin and skeleton of one was shipped to the National 
Museum at Washington, D. C., and the other was sold as a specimen 
for mounting to Baker University, of Baldwin, Kans. In June, 
two 2-year-old bulls were donated to the Department of Agriculture 
to assist in stocking the new bison preserve at Niobrara, Nebr. The 
latter part of June, 1 very old cow, 1 yearling cow, and 2 yearling 
bulls were found dead in the field, doubtless from the effects of eat- 
ing a poison weed (larkspur) that happened to be abundant in that 
section at the time. The carcasses had been badly torn up by coyotes, 
but such bones as could be saved were shipped to the National Mu- 
seum for specimens. During the summer 27 calves have been bom, 
of which 15 are males and 12 are females. 

The 24 calves born in 1912 were too young to vaccinate against 
hemorrhagic septicemia when the herd was treated in June. The 
veterinarian of the Department of Agriculture therefore returned 
to the park on November 12 for this purpose, and finished the job on 
Novemoer 27. There has been no indication of a reappearance 
of this very fatal disease. Fourteen of the old bulls were brought 
in to Mammoth Hot Springs on June 13, where they were held 
during the summer so that they could be seen by tourists. They were 
returned to the main herd on September 22. The main herd has 
been kept out oi| the range daily in charge of a herder, and will 
be so long as the weather will permit. About 200 tons of excellent 
hay was cut at the buffalo farm on Lamar River for use of the herd 
during the winter. 

At least three-fourths of the number of bulls on hand could be 
dispensed with to the advantage of the balance of the herd. 

BEAB. 

Both black and grizzly bears are plentiful. Thirty-two grizzlies 
were noted at one time on the garbage dumps at the canyon on 
August 20. During the summer it has been necessary to have five 
Irilled that had become dangerous to life and a menace to property. 
Attempts were made to save the robes for the National or other 
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museums, but in only one instance was this attempt successful, owing 
to lack of immediate facilities for saving the skins in hot weather. 
The one saved was sent to the National Museum at Washington, 
D. C. 

Bears have been captured and shipped alive for public parks as 
follows : October 25, 1912, a female gnzzly to the Zoological Society 
of St. Louis, Mo. ; July 31, 1913, a female grizzly with two cubs to 
the City Park at Atlanta, Ga. ; September 14, 1913, a female grizzly 
to the park commissioners at Spokane, Wash. 

These shipments were all made under department authority, at 
no expense to the Government. 

COYOTES. 

One hundred and fifty- four coyotes were destroyed by shooting, 
poisoning, and trapping during the past year. They are quite 
numerous and destructive of other game. 

MOUNTAIN SHEEP. 

The mountain sheep are apparently holding their own. They are 
very tame and during the winter are seen daily along the road in 
Gardiner Canyon, where they are fed haj. Considerable numbers 
have been reported at various points outside of the park along the 
northern boundary. Two that were about to die from an apparent 
disease (possibly sheep scab) were killed in February, and the en- 
tire carcasses burned to prevent possible spread of the disease. 

OTHEB ANIMALS. 

Beaver are found in great abundance in practically every stream 
in the park. Mountain lions, foxes, lynx, otter, and many of the 
smaller varieties of fur-bearing animals are quite numerous. Many 
varieties of waterfowl and sgng birds are found. 

PROTECTION OF ANIMALS. 

But few evidences of attempted poaching have been found. The 
lines adjoining hunting territory are closely watched during the 
open season in Montana, Wyommg, and Idaho, and there are but 
few hunters who care to take any risk by crowding the park line, 
and when they do get over it is usually through ignorance of the 
whereabouts of the line. 

TRAILS. 

Fifty-eight miles of new fire lanes or trails have been constructed 
along the western boundary line and from Gallatin Station to 
Headquarters via Sportsman Lake. In addition to acting as fire 
lanes, these passageways greatly facilitate important ' patrolling. 

FOREST FIRES. 

The cooperative agreement entered into on August 14, 1912, be- 
tween the Interior, Agricultural, and War Departments for the 
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prevention and suppression of forest fires alonff the park boundary, 
has been oai^ried into effect. Caches of fire-fighting tools have be^ 
made, districts assigned to the various stations nearest the border, 
and a perfect understanding maintained between the soldiers at dieee 
stations and the forest rangers. Fortunately there has been mnch 
rainfall and little dry weather during the summer, and as no fires 
of any importance occurred, there has been no necessity for calling 
for assistance from either side of the line. 

SANITATION. 

The experiment of last summer of keeping two men with a team 
and wagon constantly on the move around the park, cleaning up 
camping grounds and other debris, and looking after the earth 
closets ttiat are maintained for the use of the public, resulted in such 
a marired improvement that it was -repeated during the past sum- 
mer, with very satisfactoiy results. One additional set of closets 
was provided at Norris Basin. 

The question of sanitation and stream pollution is a very im- 
portant, one, which must be met by some general plan in the near 
future, as park travel increases, Mr. R. B. Cole, department chemist, 
made a very thorough sanitary inspection, but his report has not 
yet been received. 

CHANGE IN REGULATIONS. 

The regulation prohibiting the use of automobiles in the park was 
so amended as to allow their use on the road leading from Bozeman, 
Mont., to the southern portion of Gallatin County, Mont., but, due 
to the condition of the road, as yet no attempt has been made to make 
this trip in an automobile. 

CONCESSIONS. 

Concessioners holding privileges for a year or more in YelJotcstone Natiovhal Park, 
under existing oontr<icts, tcith rent€j€ and us&ge tax exacted, 

Yellowstone Park Hotel Co. : Contracts (two) dated February 26, 1913, nmfor 
period of 20 years, and grant to company right to use certain land in the park 
and erect and maintain thereon hotels and necessary buUdlngs connected 
therewith. 

Annual rental: $40 per acre on 29.43 acres, $1,177.20. Usage tax 1913: 25 
cents per capita on guests during 1912 season, $2,700.25. 

Yellowstone Park Transportation Co.: Contract dated February 26, 1918, 
runs for period of 20 years, and authorisses company to establish and nataUln 
a stage and transportation line, and agrees to lease necessary land at eight 
designated sites on* which to construct and manitaln buildings required for 
accommodation of stock, carriages, employees, etc. 

. Annual rental: $40 per acre on 27.16 acres, $1,086.40. Usage tax 1913: 25 
cents per capita on passengers carried during 1912 season, $1,348. 

Yellowstone Park Boat Co.: Contract dated February 7, 1913, runs fbr 10 
years, and grants to company privilege of maintaining, operating, and con- 
ducting on Yellowstone I^ake, and such other park lakes as may be deaignaM, 
motor boats and launches, motor vessels, rowboats, and dories for accommo- 
dation of tourists, with right to sell and rent fishing tackle, and sell fruits, 
nuts, confectionery, books, periodicals, cigars, tobacco, and camping supplies* 
and lease or sell bathing suits. Contract agrees to lease lands on shores Yd- 
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lawatone Lake on whlcb wharves and ways are codoatructed; and at otiier 
points to be agreed upon on wliich to evect buildings for storage of equipment, 
accommodation of employees, etc. 

CJompensatlon for boat priTilege, $190 per annum. Annual rental for land 
used (approximately 2 acres), $80. 

Wylle Permanent Camping Co. : Contract of May 4, 1906, runs for 10 years 
from March 31, 1906, and grants transportation privilege in park, with sites 
for maintenance of permaaeBt camps therein, and right to conduct lunch sta- 
tions at points near Gibbon River and West Thumb of Yellowstone Lalae. 

Annual rental: $10 per wagon (not less than. 50 to be used) on 12S wagons 
used during 1913 season, $1,280. Usage tax 1913*: 50 cents per capita on passen- 
gers carried during 1912 season, $2,870.25. 

Shaw & Powell Camping Co.: Special permanent camping license issued to 
company April 19, 1913, and running for a period of one year fron May 1, 
1913, or until such time a» it may be revoked, authsfrizes it to maintain, con- 
duct, and carry on the bfuriness of transporting tourists in and through the 
park, and provide for their accommodation at permanent camps to be estab- 
lished on sites at designated points in the reservation, and to maintain a lunch 
station on Madison River between the present Wylie camp and the State line. 

Annual rental: $10 on each wagon used (75 passenger and 10 freight 
waeons used 1913 season), $S50. Usage tax 1913 : 25 cents per capitia on passen^ 
gei» carried during 1912 season. $377.25» 

Holm Transportation Co. : Contract entered into March 14, 1913, with company 
for the period of one year frem and after March 31, 1913, authorizes the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a stage and transportation line in the park, with 
the right to use and occupy such parcels of land as may be necessary at or near 
designated pointa therein oa which to coBstruct and maintain suitable buildings 
antf inclosnres for accommodating stock, carriages, and employees. 

Annual rental : $40 per acre on approximately 1.79 acres, $71.00. Usage tax 
1913: 25 cents per capita on passengers carried during the 1913 park season, 
$80.75. 

George Whittaker: Contract dated March 13, 1913, for period of 10 years, 
grants use of 24,000 square feet of land at or near Mammoth Hot Springs, with 
privilege ef maintaining a dwelling, store, and post office. 

Annual charge, $100. Usage tax 1913, $800 per annum, "^otal, $900. 

Monida & Yellowstone Stage Co.: Contract of March 31. 1906, running for 
period of 10 years, grants to company privilege of establishing and maintaining 
stage and transportation line in the park, and lease of same date, and running 
for like period of time, authorizes use of land at eight different sites in the 
reservation, aggregating 11 acres, on which to construct and maintain buildings 
fbr accommodation of stock, carriages, and employees. Supplemental lease of 
July 29, 1912, running for 3 yeara and 10 months, authorizes use of additional 
land at Tower Falls, on the Mount Washburn Road, comprising 2 acres, as a 
relay station and for stable purposes. 

Annual rental, $40 per acre on 13 acres, a total of $520. Usage tax 1913 : 25 
cents per capita on passengers carried during 1912 park season, $1,253.50. A 
total of $1,773.50. 

This contract canceled September 20. 1913, for violation by the contractor of 
provisions of article 18 of the contract 

Pryor & Trischman : Contract dated August 26, 1908, running for period of 
S years, from April 3, 1908, issued to George R. and Anna K. Pryor, interest of 
former transferred to Elizabeth Trischman through assignment approved by 
Department of the Interior, October 29, 1912, grants use of tract of land near 
Manmioth Hot Springs in park, containing 13,800 square feet, on which to 
maintain dwelling, store, and soda fountain. 

Annual rental, $50 ; usage tax of $115 per annum. Total, $165. 

Henry E. Klamer : Contract of January 31, 1908, for period of 10 years begin- 
ning June 1, 1907, authorizes use of 2-acre tract of land at or near Upper Geyser 
Basin, with privilege of maintaining thereon building or buildings for use as 
dwelling and conduct of a general store. 

Annual rental, $100; usage tax, $1,2(X) per annum. Total, $1,300. 

F. Jay Haynes: Contracts (two) dated June 1, 1904, each running for 10 
years from March 31, 1904, authorize use of 0.64 acre of land at Mammoth Hot 
Springs and 1 acre at or near Upper Geyser Basin, with privilege of maintaining 
thereon buildings for the preparation and sale of photographic view& 

Annual rental, $60; usage tax, $850 per annum. Total, $910. 
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Personally conducted camping party and special Ucenses issued in the Yellow- 
stone National Park during the season of 1919. 

ENTERING AT GARDINER OR NORTHERN ENTRANCE. 



Name of liocosee. 



LioenM 
No. 



Howard Eaton 3,4,46,47 

8. E. & J. Lancn .^^*n^.l, 

H. P. Grant, Fred Dissley, and . 
A. Lycan 19 

E.L.Robertson 21 

W. B. Shore 4fc C. G&bert 22,23,37 

Newoomb dc Ryereon 24,25,39 



W. N. 4Sc O. M. Hellerlln . 
H. Sexton 

H. W. Uoyd... 

Jno. T. Gflbert. 
Dave Rhode.... 

Total 



26,27 
28 

29 

35 
44,45 



I78a^tax(25c9!iti 
per capita pes- 
amgers carried 
1912aeaaoD). 



Number 
canied. 



114 



Paid. 



316.00 
5.50 



6.75 



/it35.00 \ 



28.50 



56.76 



Amount 

paid 

special 

liOfn<)es 

iasned. 



125.00 
1 wagon 



f 125.00 
II wagon 
f >30.00 
II wagon 
f s 15.00 
(1 wagon 



120.00 



Nnmber 
of wae- 
onsat 

SIO «>aeh. 



}- 



Number 

of boreea 

at 32 



27 



107 



Total 
paid. 



55.73 
25.00 

4aa 

SOlOD 
lULJO 

3QL» 

15.(» 
l&OD 



fiSLTS 



ENTERING AT NORTHERN AND WESTERN ENTRANCES. 



B.D.Sheffield 


20 
82,33 


34 
64 


13.50 




3 

7 




H&SO 


0. Si A. L. Roseborough 




2 


87. 9D 










Total 


88 


22.00 




10 


2 


UBl09 











ENTERING AT CODY OR EASTERN ENTRANCE. 



W. H. Jordan 


ri5,l6,38;' 

\ 43 

17,18 

40,41 

42 

60,51 


3 


10.75 




4 
3 

7i 


2 
9 

35 

29 
2 
3 
23 
14 


344.75 


K. w. Orfin^. 




4&09 


N. E. Brown 


5 


12.50 

68.25 

L50 
L25 




142.50 


Frost & Richard 




191S5 


P. Kelly 




35.56 


7. R MftT^ighHn 




27. S 


Joe E. Jonesr. 




46.06 


F. Morris 


11 


2.75 




,3 1 


6a 75 








Total 


348 


87.00 




1 


117 


6Ql.6l> 











ENTERING AT SOUTHERN OR SNAKE RIVER ENTRANCE. 



Chas. C. Moore. 



52,63 



32 



S8.00 



27 



ENTERING AT WESTERN OR YELLOWSTONE ENTRANCE. 



Joe Clause. 



8,9 



15 33.75 



2 937.75 



YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 

SUMMARY. (ALL PARK ENTRANCES.) 
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Park entrance. 


Usage tax, 25 per 
cent per capita 
passengers car- 
ried season 1912. 


Amount 

paid 
special 
licenses 
Issued. 


Number 
of wagons 

atSlO 

each. 


Number 
of horses 
at r2 each. 


Total 
paid. 




Numbec 
carried. 


Paid. 




Lkensees entering at northern entrance, 
and at both northern and western en- 
trATicm combin^yi 


311 

348 

32 

15 


S77.75 

87.00 

8.00 

3.75 


IS 1120. 00 


37 
28 
3 
3 


109 

117 

27 

2 


S785. 75 


Licensees entering at eastern entrance 

Lioenseee entering at southern entrance . . . 
Licensees entering at western entrance 


601.00 




92.00 




37.76 






Total 


706 


176.50 


120.00 


71 


255 


1,516.50 







» Special licenses issued for conducting passengers on short one-day trips into park from Gardiner, Mont., 
to Mammoth Hot Springs, vicinity and return. 

s Special licenses issued for carrying of passengers and small express packages to parties operating mall 
roates between Gardiner and Yellowstone Park, Mont., and Gardiner and Cooke, Mont. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

It is recommended that an amendment be secured to section 4 of 
the act of Congress approved May 7, 1894, " to protect the birds and 
animals in Yellowstone National JPark, and to punish crimes in said 
park, and for other purposes," making the term of imprisonment 
prescribed therein to read " not exceeding one year " instead of " not 
exceeding two j^ears." 

This change in the laAv is necessary by reason of the fact that the 
Attorney General in a letter dated June 5, 1913, to the United 
States attorney for Wyoming said : 

Since the act to which you refer (Comp. Stat U. S. 1901, vol. 2, pp. 1562- 
1563) authorized a punishment of Imprisonment not exceeding two years, 
offenses under it are clearly crimes within the meaning of the Constitution of 
the United States, and must, therefore, be prosecuted by indictment in the 
Tegular way. (See Parkinson r. United States, 121 U. S.. 281; Callan r. 
Wilson, 127 U. S., 540, 551, 552, 556; Schick v. United States. 195 U. S., 65. 68.) 

It is true that the Yellowstone Park act evidently intends this offense to be 
dealt with as a misdemeanor, to be tried and punished as such by the Com- 
missioner of Yellowstone Park, but Congress can not deprive an accused of his 
riirhts secured to him under the Constitution, and if the offense is one. as it 
is in this case, which may be punished by a term in the penitentiary, it ceases 
to be such a petty offense as may l>e proceeded with by information or by way 
of punislmient by a commissioner. The authorities cited above are conclusive 
upon this point. 

This holding vitiates the jurisdiction of the park commissioner as 
to final disposition of such cases and increases the cost of the prose- 
cution thereof at least tenfold, as it necessitates the holding of all 
violators of the act of May 7, 1894, to the United States district 
court at Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Very respectfully, Lloyd M. Brbtt, 

Lieutenant Colonel^ First Cavoi/ry^ 

Acting SupeHrUendenU 
The Secretary of the Interior. 
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RUUBS AND REGULATIONS. 
SEOXTLATIOKS APPBOVSD KAY 27, 1911. 

The following rules and regulations for the government of the 
Yellowstone National Park are hereby established and made public 
pursuant to authority conferred by section 2475, Bevised Statutes, 
United States and the act of Congress approved May 7, 1894 : 

1. It is forbidden to remove or injure the sediments or incrusta- 
tions around the geysers, hot springs, or steam vents; or to deface 
the same by written inscriptions or otherwise; or to throw any 
substance into the springs or geyser vents; or to injure or disturb 
in any manner or to carry off any of the mineral deposits, specimens, 
natural curiosities, or wonders within the park. 

2. It is forbidden to ride or drive upon any of the geyser or hot- 
spring formations, or to turn stock loose to graze in their vicinity. 

3. It is forbidden to cut or injure any growing timber. Camping 
parties will be allowed to use dead or falkn timber for fuel. When 
felling timber for fuel, or for building purposes when duly author- 
ized, stumps must not be left higher than 12 inches from the ground. 

4. Fires shall be lighted only when necessary, and completdy 
extin^ished when not longer required./'* The utmost care must be 
exercised at all times to avoid setting fire to the timber and grass. 

5. Hunting or killing, wounding, or capturing any bird or wild 
animal, except dangerous animals when necessary to prevent them 
from destroying life or inflicting an injury, is pronibited. The 
outfits, including guns, traps, teams, horses, or means of transporta- 
tion used by persons engaged in hunting, killing, trapping, ensnaring, 
or capturing such birds or wild animals, or m possession of game 
killed in the park under other circumstances than prescribed above, 
will be forfeited to the United States, except in cases where it is 
shown by satisfactory evidence that the outfit is not the property of 
the person or persons violating this regulation, and the actual owner 
thereof was not a party to such violation. Firearms will only be 
permitted in the park on written permission from the superintendent 
thereof. On arrival at the first station of the park, guard parties 
having firearms, traps, nets, seines, or explosives will turn them over 
to the sergeant in charge of the station, taking his receipt for theuL 
They will be returned to the owners on leaving the park. 

6. Fishing with nets, seines, traps, or by the use of drugs or explo- 
sives, or in any other way than with hook and line is prohibited. 
Fishing for purposes of merchandise or profit is forbidden. Fishing 
may be prohibited by order of the superintendent of the park in any 
of the waters of the park, or limited tnerein to any specified season of 
the year, until otherwise ordered by the Secretary of the Interior. 

7. No person will be permitted to reside permanently or to engage 
in any business in the park without permission, in writing, from the 
Department of the Interior. The superintendent may grant authority 
to competent persons to act as guides and revoke the same in his 
discretion, and no pack trains shall be allowed in the park unless in 
charge of a duly registered guide. 

8. The herding or grazing of loose stock or cattle of any kind within 
the park, as well as the driving of such stock or cattle over the roads 
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of the park, is strictly forbidden, except in such cases where authority 
therefor is granted by the Secretary of the Interior. It is forbidden 
to cut hay within the boundaries of the park excepting for the use of 
the wild game and such other purposes as may be authorized by the 
Secretary of the Interior or the park superintendent. 

9. No drinking saloon or barroom will be permitted within the 
limits of the park. 

10. Private notices or advertisements shall not be posted or dis- 
played within the park, except such as may be necessary for the con- 
venience and guidance of the public, upon buildings on leased CTOund. 

11. Persons who render themselves obnoxious by disorderly con- 
duct or bad behavior, or who violate any of the foregoing rules, will 
be summarily removed from the park and will not be allowed to 
return without permission, in writing, from the Secretary of the 
Interior or the superintendent of the park. 

12. It is forbidden to carve or write names or other things on any 
of the mileposts or signboards or any of the platforms, seats, railings, 
steps, or .any structures or any tree m the park. 

Any person who violates any of the foregoing regulations will be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and be subjected to a fine as pro- 
vided by the act of Congress approved May 7. 1894, " to protect the 
birds and animals in YeUowstone National Fark and to punish crimes 
in said park, and for other purposes," of not more than $1,000, or 
imprisonment not exceeding two years, or both, and be adjudged to 
pay all costs of the proceedmgs. 

INSTBUCTIONS AFPBOVED FEBBUABY 28, 1912. 

1. The feeding, interference with, or molestation of any bear or 
other wild animal in the park in any way by any person not author- 
ized by the superintendent is prohibited. 

2. Fires, — The greatest care must be exercised to insure the com- 
plete extinction of all camp fires before they are abandoned. All 
ashes and unburned bits of wood must, when practicable, be thor- 
oughly soaked with water. Where fires are built in the neighborhood 
of decayed logs, particular attention must be directed to the extin- 
guishment of fires in the decaying mold. Fire may be extinguished 
where water is not available by a complete covering of earth, well 
packed down. 

Especial care should be taken that no lighted match, cigar, or 
cigarette is dropped in any grass, twigs, leaves, or tree mold. 

3. Camps, — Iso camp will be made at a less distance than 100 feet 
from any traveled road. Blankets, clothing, hammocks, or any other 
article liable to frighten teams must not be hung at a nearer distance 
than this to the road. The same rule applies to temporary stops, such 
as for feeding horses or for taking luncheon. 

Many successive parties camp on the same sites during the season, 
and camp grounds must be thoroughly cleaned before they are aban- 
doned. Tm cans must be flattened and, with bottles, cast-off 
clothing, and all other debris, must be deposited in a pit provided for 
the purpose. When camps are made in unusual places, where pits 
may not be provided, all refuse must be hidden where it will not be 
offensive to the eye. 
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4. Bicycles. — The greatest care must be exercised by persons using 
bicycles. On meeting a team the rider must stop and stand at side of 
road between the bicycle and the team — the outer side of the road if 
on a grade or curve. In passing a team from the rear the rider should 
learn from the driver if his horses are liable to frighten, in which case 
the driver should halt and the rider dismount and walk past, keeping 
between the bicycle and the team. 

5. Fishing. — All fish less than 8 inches in length should at once be 
returned to the water with the least dama^ possible to the fish. Fish 
that are to be retained must be at once killed by a blow on the back 
of the head or by thrusting a knife or other sharp instrument into 
the head. No person shall catch more than 20 fish in one day. 

6. Dogs, — Dogs are not permitted in the park. 

7. Grazing animals. — Only animals actually in use for purposes of 
transportation through the park may be grazed in the vicinity of the 
camps. They will not be allowed to run over any of the formations 
nor near to any of the geysers or hot springs; neither will they be 
allowed to run loose within 100 feet of the roads. 

8. Formations. — No person will be allowed on any formations after 
sunset without a guide. 

9. Hotels. — All tourists traveling with the authorized transporta- 
tion companies, whether holding hotel coupons or paying cash, are 
allowed the privilege of extending their visit in the park at any of 
the hotels without extra charge for transportation. However, 24 
hours' notice must be given to the managers of the transportation 
<()mpanies for reservations in other coaches. 

10. Driving on roads of park. — (a) Drivers of vehicles of any 
description, when overtaken by other vehicles traveling at a faster 
rate of speed, shall, if requested to do so. turn out and give the latter 
free and unobstructed passageway. 

(&) Vehicles in passing each other must give full half of the road- 
way. This applies to freight outfits as well as any other. 

(/•) Racing on the park roads is strictlv prohibited. 

{d) Freight, baggage, and heavy camping outfits on sidehill grades 
throu/rhout the park will take the outer side of the road while being 
pnssed by passenger vehicles in. either direction. 

{€) In making a temporary halt on the road for any purpose all 
teams and vehicles will be pulled to one side of the road far enough 
to leave a free and unobstructed passageway. No stops on the road 
for luncheon or for camp purposes will be permitted. 

(/) In rounding sharp curves on the roads, like that in the Golden 
Gate Canyon, where the view ahead is completely cut off, drivers 
will slow down to a walk. Traveling at nignt is prohibited except 
in cases of emergency. 

{g) Transportation companies, freight and wood contractors, and 
all other parties and persons using the park roads will be held liable 
for violation of these instructions. 

{h) Pack trains will be required to follow trails whenever prac- 
ticable. During the tourist season, when traveling on the road and 
vehicles carrying passengers are met, or such vehicles overtake pack 
trains, the pack train must move off the road not less than 100 feet 
and await the passage of the vehicle. 

{i) During the tourist season pack animals, loose animals, or 
saddle horses, except those ridden by duly authorized persons on 
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jlic duties, are not permitted on the coach road 
and Fort Yellowstone. 

gait faster than a slow trot on the plateaus near 
urists and other persons are accustomed to walk 

»nen on meeting a passenger team on a grade will 

*r side until the team passes. When approaching a 

from the rear, warning must be given, and no faster 

/ ien than is necessary to make the passage, and if on 

L^ssLge will be on the outer side. A passenger team must 

^.^on a dangerous grade. 

,<•* igons used in hauling heavy freight over the park roads 

*^*'/ires not less than 4 inches in width. This order does 

Eo express freight hauled in light spring wagons with 

i^rs. — All beer, wine, liquors, whisky, etc., brought into 
^' stone National Park via Gardiner to be carried over the 
/ Migh the reservation to Cooke City must be in sealed con- 
\ _Z/ packages, which must not be broken in transit. 
^ ^ icellaneous. — ^Automobiles are not permitted in the park.^ 
^is are not allowed to bathe near any of the regularly traveled 
\ the park without suitable bathing clothes. 
*enalty, — ^The penalty for disregard of these instructions is 
ry ejection from the park. 

]ce8. — (a) Boat trip on Yellowstone Lake: The excursion boat 
^'^illowstone Lake plying between the Lake Hotel and the Thumb 
i station at the West Bay is not a part of the regular transpor- 
a of the park, and an extra charge is made by the boat company 
ihis service. 

b) Side trips in park: Information relative to side trips in the 
i and the cost thereof can be procured from those authorized 
transport passengers through or to provide for camping parties 
the park ; also at the oflSce of the superintendent. 
(<?) All complaints by tourists and others as to service, etc., ren- 
ted in the reservation should be made to the superintendent in 
riting. 

^ See note on p. 14 for subsequent regulation regarding automobiles. 
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Personally conducted camping party and special Uoensea issued in the Yellow- 
stone National Park during the season of 191S. 

ENTERING AT GARDINER OR NORTHERN ENTRANCE, 



Name of Ucensee. 


License 
No. 


Usage tax (25 c^nta 
per capita pas- 
sengers carried 
1012 season). 


Amount 
paid 
special 
licenses 
issued. 


Number 
of wag- 
ons at 
no (^h. 


Number 

of horses 

att2 

each. 


Total 
paid. 






Number 
carried. 


Paid. 




Howard Eaton 


21 


64 

} - 

23 


S16.00 
5.50 

5.75 


/Vt26.'66' 
U wagon 

/'V25.'d6' 
\1 wagon 


6 

} ' 

5 
\ 


75 
11 


taaauoo 


8. E. & J. Larsm 

H. P. Grant, Fred Dissley, and 
A. Ljcan 

E.L.Robertson 


82L50 
55.75 




25.60 


W. B. Shore & C. Gilbert 


22,23,37 

24,25,39 

26,27 

28 

29 

35 
44,45 






^ 2 
2 

8 


10 
5 
2 


40.00 


Newcomb & Ryerson 








30.00 


W. N. & 0. M. HefltfUn 

H. Sexton 


114 


28.50 


i"V26.'66* 

/ «moo 

\1 wagon 
/ » 15.00 
\1 wagon 


112. «> 
2S.0O 


H. W. T-lAyd . . , 




1 


( 




saoo 


Jno. T. Q&bert 






( 




15.00 


Dave Rhode 






1 


4 


l&OO 












Total 




223 


55.76 


120.00 


27 


107 


099.75 









ENTERING AT NORTHERN AND WESTERN ENTRANCES. 



B.D. Sheffield 


20 
32,33 


34 
64 


18.50 
13.60 




3 
7 




■ |88.fi0 


0. ii A. L. Roseborough 




2 


87.50 








Total 


88 


22.00 




10 


2 


126.00 











ENTERING AT CODY OR EASTERN ENTRANCE. 



W. Ht Jordan .................. 


1,2.36 

#^' 

)l6,16,3K' 

\ 43 

17,18 

40,41 

'42 

60,51 


3 


10.76 




2 


2 
9 

86 

20 

2 
3 
23 

14 


$44.75 


B. W.Crane 




48.00 


N. E. Brown 


50 

273 

6 
5 


12.50 

68.26 

1.50 
1.25 




142.50 


Frost dc Richard 




196.25 


P.Kelly 




36.50 


J K MftTAiighHn 




27.21 


Joe E. Jones 




46. QO 


F.Morris 


11 


2.76 




.3 


60.75 








Total 


348 


87.00 




28 


117 


601.00 











ENTERING AT SOUTHERN OR SNAKE RIVER ENTRANCE. 



Chas. C. Moore. 



62,63 



32 



S8.00 



27 



102.00 



ENTERING AT WESTERN OR YELLOWSTONE ENTRANCE. 



Joe Clause. 



8,9 



16 13.76 



2 I87.7S 



YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PABK. 

SUMMARY. (ALL PARK ENTRANCES.) 
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Park entrance. 


Usage tax, 25 per 
cent per capita 
passengers c a r- 
ried season 1912. 


Amount 

paid 
special 
licenses 
issued. 


Number 
of wagons 

atSlO 

each. 


Number 
of horses 
at S2 each. 


Total 
paid. 




Numbec 
carried. 


Paid. 




Licensees entering at northern entrance, 
and at both northern and western en- 
traTwres <y>ni*>lned 


311 

348 

32 

15 


177.75 
87.00 
8.00 
3.75 


"$120.00 


37 
28 
3 
3 


109 

117 

27 

2 


$786. 75 


Licensees entering at eastern entrance 

Licensees entering at southern entrance . . . 
Licensees entering at western entrance 


60LOO 




92.00 




37.75 






Total 


706 


176.50 


120.00 


71 


255 


1,516.50 







» special licenses issued tor conducting passengers on short one-day trips Into park from Gardiner, Mont., 
to Mammoth Hot Springs, vicinity ana return. 

« Special licenses bsued for carrying of passengers and small express packages to parties operating mall 
routes between Gardiner and Yellowstone Park, Mont., and Gardiner and Cooke, Mont. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

It is recommended that an amendment be secured to section 4 of 
the act of Congress approved May 7, 1894, " to protect the birds and 
animals in Yellowstone National Park, and to punish crimes in said 
park, and for other purposes," making the term of imprisonment 
prescribed therein to read " not exceeding one year " instead of " not 
exceeding two years." 

This change in the law ls necessary by reason of the fact that the 
Attorney General in a letter dated June 5, 1913, to the United 
States attorney for Wyoming said: 

Since the act to which you refer (Comp. Stat. U. S. 1901. vol. 2, pp. 1562- 
1563) authorized a punlshnieut of imprisonment not exceedinjc two years, 
offenses under it are clearly crimes within the meaning of the Constitution of 
the United States, and must, therefore, be prosecuted by indictment in the 
regular way. (See Parkinson r. United States, 121 U. S., 281; Callan r. 
Wilson, 127 U. S., 540, 551. 552, 556; Schick r. United States. 195 U. S., 65, 68.) 

It is true that the Yellowstone Park act evidently intends this offense to be 
dealt with as a misdemeanor, to be tried and punished as such by the Com- 
missioner of Yellowstone Park, hut Congress can not deprive an accused of his 
rights secured to him under the Constitution, and if the offense is one. as It 
is In this case, which may be punished by a term in the penitentiary, it censes 
to be such a petty offense as may bo |)roeeeded with by information or by way 
of punishment by a commissioner. The authorities cited above are conclusive 
upon this point. 

This holding vitiates the jurisdiction of the park commissioner as 
to final disposition of such cases and increases the cost of the prose- 
cution thereof at least tenfold, as it necessitates the holding of all 
violators of the act of May 7, 1894, to the United States district 
court at Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Very respectfujly, Lloyd M. Brett, 

Lieutenant Colonel^ First Cavalry. 

Acting Superintendent. 
The Sechetary of the Interior. 
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RUIiES AND REOUIiATIONS. 
BEGXTLATIOKS APFBOVSD KAY 87, 1911. 

The following rules and regulations for the government of the 
Yellowstone National Park are hereby established and made public 
pursuant to authority conferred by section 2475, Revised Statutes, 
United States and the act of Congress approved May 7, 1894: 

1. It is forbidden to remove or injure the sediments or incrusta- 
tions around the geysers, hot springs, or steam vents; or to deface 
the same by written inscriptions or otherwise; or to throw any 
substance into the springs or geyser vents; or to injure or disturb 
in any manner or to carry off any of the mineral deposits, specimens, 
natural curiosities, or wonders within the park. 

2. It is forbidden to ride or drive upon any of the geyser or hot- 
spring formations, or to turn stock loose to graze in their vicinity. 

3. It is forbidden to cut or injure any growing timber. Camping 
parties will be allowed to use dead or fallen timber for fuel. When 
felling timber for fuel, or for building purposes when duly author- 
ized, stumps must not be left higher than 12 inches from the ground. 

4. Fires shall be lighted oiuy when necessary, and completely 
extinguished when not longer rec^uired-y'The utmost care must ife 
exercised at all times to avoid settmg fire to the timber and grass. 

5. Hunting or killing, wounding, or capturing any bird or wild 
animal, except dangerous animals when necessary to prevent them 
from destroying lire or inflicting an injury, is prohibited. The 
outfits, including guns, traps, teams, horses, or means of transporta- 
tion used by persons engaged in hunting, killing, trapping, ensnaring, 
or capturing such birds or wild animals, or m possession of game 
killed in the park under other circumstances than prescribed above, 
will be forfeited to the United States, except in cases where it is 
shown by satisfactory evidence that the outfit is not the property of 
the person or persons violating this regulation, and the actual owner 
thereof was not a party to such violation. Firearms will only be 
permitted in the park on written permis«?ion from the superintendent 
thereof. On arrival at the first station of the park, guard parties 
having firearms, traps, nets, seines, or explosives will turn them over 
to the sergeant in charge of the station, taking his receipt for them. 
They will be returned to the owners on leaving the park. 

6. Fishing with nets, seines, traps, or by the use of drugs or explo- 
sives, or in any other way than with hook and line is prohibited. 
Fishing for purposes of merchandise or profit is forbidden. Fishing 
may be prohibited by order of the superintendent of the park in any 
of the waters of the park, or limited therein to any specified season of 
the year, until otherwise ordered by the Secretary or the Interior. 

7.' No person will be permitted to reside permanently or to engage 
in any business in the park without permission, in writing, from the 
Department of the Interior. The superintendent may grant authority 
to competent persons to act as guides and revoke the same in his 
discretion, and no pack trains shall be allowed in the park unless in 
charge of a duly registered guide. 

8. The herding or grazing of loose stock or cattle of any kind within 
the park, as well as the driving of such stock or cattle over the roads 
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of the park, is strictly forbidden, except in such cases where authority 
therefor is granted by the Secretary of the Interior. It is forbidden 
to cut hay within the boundaries or the park excepting for the use of 
the wild game and such other purposes as may be authorized by the 
Secretary of the Interior or the park superintendent. 

9. No drinking saloon or barroom will be permitted within the 
limits of the park. 

10. Private notices or advertisements shall not be posted or dis- 
played within the park, except such as may be necessary for the con- 
venience and guidance of the public, upon buildings on leased CTOund. 

11. Persons who render themselves obnoxious by disorderly con- 
duct or bad behavior, or who violate any of the foregoing rules, will 
be summarily removed from the park and will not be allowed to 
return without permission, in writing, from the Secretary of the 
Interior or the superintendent of the park. 

12. It is forbidden to carve or write names or other things on any 
of the mileposts or signboards or any of the platforms, seats, railings, 
steps, or .any structures or any tree m the park. 

Any person who violates any of the foregoing regulations will be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and be subjected to a fine as pro- 
vided by the act of Congress approved May 7 1894, " to protect the 
birds and animals in Yellowstone National Fark and to punish crimes 
in said park, and for other purposes," of not more than $1,000. or 
imprisonment not exceeding two years, or both, and be adjudged to 
pay all costs of the proceedmgs. 

INSTBUCTIONS AFPBOVED FEBBUABY 28, 1912. 

1. The feeding, interference with, or molestation of any bear or 
other wild animal in the park in any way by any person not author- 
ized by the superintendent is prohibited. 

2. fires. — The greatest care must be exercised to insure the com- 
plete extinction of all camp fires before they are abandoned. All 
ashes and unburned bits of wood must, when practicable, be thor- 
oughly soaked with water. Where fires are built in the neighborhood 
of decayed logs, particular attention must be directed to the extin- 
guishment of fires in the decaying mold. Fire may be extinguished 
where water is not available by a complete covering of earth, well 
packed down. 

Especial care should be taken that no lighted match, cigar, or 
cigarette is dropped in any grass, twigs, leaves, or tree mold. 

3. Camps. — Iso camp will be made at a less distance than 100 feet 
from any traveled road. Blankets, clothing, hammocks, or any other 
article liable to frighten teams must not be hung at a nearer distance 
than this to the road. The same rule applies to temporary stops, such 
as for feeding horses or for taking luncheon. 

Many successive parties camp on the same sites during the season, 
and camp grounds must be thoroughly cleaned before they are aban- 
doned. Tin cans must be flattened and, with bottles, cast-off 
clothing, and all other debris, must be deposited in a pit provided for 
the purpose. When camps are made in unusual places, where pits 
may not be provided, all refuse must be hidden where it will not be 
offensive to the eye. 
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4. Bicycles. — The greatest care must be exercised by persons using 
bicycles. On meeting a team the rider must stop and stand at side of 
road between the Iwicycle and the team — ^the outer side of the road if 
on a grade or curve. In passing a team from the rear the rider should 
learn from the driver if his horses are liable to frighten, in which case 
the driver should halt and the rider dismount and walk past, keeping 
between the bicycle and the team. 

5. Fishing, — ^AU fish less than 8 inches in len^h should at once be 
returned to the water with the least damage possible to the fish. Fish 
that are to be retained must be at once killed by a blow on the back 
of the head or by thrusting a knife or other sharp instrument into 
the head. No person shall catch more than 20 fish in one day. 

6. Dogs. — Dogs are not permitted in the park. 

7. Grazing animals. — Only animals actually in use for purposes of 
transportation through the park may be grazed in the vicmity of the 
camps. They will not be allowed to run over any of the formations 
nor near to any of the geysers or hot springs; neither will they be 
allowed to run loose within 100 feet of the roads. 

8. Formations. — No person will be allowed on any formations after 
sunset without a guide. 

9. Hotels. — All tourists traveling with the authorized transporta- 
tion companies, whether holding hotel coupons or paying cash, are 
allowed the privilege of extending their visit in the park at any of 
the hotels without extra chj^rge for transportation. However, 24 
hours' notice must be given to the managers of the transportation 
<(>mpanies for reservations in other coaches. 

10. Diiving on roads of park. — {a) Drivers of vehicles of any 
description, when overtaken by other vehicles traveling at a faster 
rate of speed, shall, if requested to do so, turn out and give the latter 
free and unobstructed passageway. 

(6) Vehicles in passmg each other must give full half of the road- 
way. This applies to freight outfits as well as any other. 

[c) Kacing on the park roads is strictlv prohifiited. 

{d) Freight, baggage, and heavy camping outfits on sidehill grades 
throughout the park will take the outer side of the road while being 
passed by passenger vehicles in. either direction. 

ie) In making a temporary halt on the road for any purpose all 
teams and vehicles will be pulled to one side of the road far enough 
to leave a free and unobstructed passageway. No stops on the road 
for luncheon or for camp purposes will be permitted. 

(/) In rounding sharp curves on the roads, like that in the Golden 
Gate Canyon, where the view ahead is completely cut off, drivers 
will slow down to a walk. Traveling at night is "prohibited except 
in cases of emergency. 

{g) Transportation companies, freight and wood contractors, and 
all other parties and persons using the park roads will be held liable 
for violation of these instructions. 

{h) Pack trains will be required to follow trails whenever prac- 
ticable. During the tourist season, when traveling on the road and 
vehicles carrying passengers are met, or such vehicles overtake pack 
trains, the pack train must move off the road not less than 100 feet 
and await tne passage of the vehicle. 

{i) During the tourist season pack animals, loose animals^ or 
saddle horses, except those ridden by duly authorized persons on 
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patrol or other public duties, are not permitted on the coach road 
between Gardiner and Fort Yellowstone. 

(k) Ridinff at a gait faster than a slow trot on the plateaus near 
the hotels wnere tourists and other persons are accustomed to walk 
is prohibited. 

(I) Mounted men on meeting a passenger team on a grade will 
halt on the outer side until the team passes. When approaching a 
passenger team from the rear, warning must be given, and no faster 
gait will be taken than is necessary to make the passage, and if on 
a grade the passage will be on the outer side. A passenger team must 
not be passed on a dangerous grade. 

(m) All wagons used in hauling heavy freight over the park roads 
must have tires not less than 4 inches in width. This order does 
not apply to express freight hauled in light spring wagons with 
single teams. 

11. Liquors. — All beer, wine, liquors, whisky, etc., brought into 
the Yellowstone National Park via Gardiner to be carried over the 
roads through the reservation to Cooke City must be in sealed con- 
tainers or packages, which must not be broken in transit. 

12. MisceUaneous. — Automobiles are not permitted in the park.^ 
Persons are not allowed to bathe near any of the regularly traveled 

roads in the park without suitable bathing clothes. 

13. Penalty, — The penalty for disregard of these instructions is 
summary ejection from the park. 

Notices. — (a) Boat trip on Yellowstone Lake: The excursion boat 
on Yellowstone Lake plying between the Lake Hotel and the Thumb 
lunch station at the West Say is not a part of the regular transpor- 
tation of the park, and an extra charge is made by the boat company 
for this service. 

(6) Side trips in park: Information relative to side trips in the 
park and the cost thereof can be procured from those authorized 
to transport passengers through or to provide for camping parties 
in tlie park ; also at the office of the superintendent. 

{c) All complaints by tourists and others as to service, etc., ren- 
dered in the reservation should be made to the superintendent in 
writing. 

^ See note on p. 14 for stibseqaent regulation regarding automobiles. 

O 
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REPORT OF THE ACTING SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 



Department of the Interior, 
Yellowstone National Park, 

Office of Superintendent, 
Yellowstone Park^ Wyo,^ Septemiber 30^ 1914. 
Sir: I have the honor to submit annual report of the condition 
of affairs in and the management of the Yellowstone National Park 
from October 15, 1913, to the present date. 

GENERAL STATEMENT. 

The Yellowstone National Park, set aside by act of March 1, 1872 
(sees. 2474 and 2475, R. S., 17 Stat, 32), is located in the States of 
Wyoming, Montana, and Idaho. It has an area of about 2,142,720 
acres and an average altitude of about 8,000 feet. 

The military force available for duty in the park consists of a de- 
tachment of 200 soldiers of the Cavalry Arm of the service, trained 
in the different Cavalry regiments and detached therefrom for this 
special service. 

The Second Squadron, First Cavalry, which constituted the mili- 
tary force of the park since September 26, 1910, departed for its new 
station, the Presidio of Monterey, Cal., on July 3. 

The headquarters is located at Fort Yellowstone, but the command 
also garrisons 15 soldier stations scattered throughout the park, 
requiring 106 men during the tourist season and 75 during the re- 
mainder of the year. 

A telephone system connects the soldier stations and the post. 

In addition to the military force which is maintained by the War 
Department, the Interior Department furnishes certain civilian 
employees, namely, a clerk, scouts, a buffalo keeper, etc. 

The detachments of soldiers at the 15 stations performed their 
duties, with few exceptions, in a very satisfactory maimer, and ren- 
dered most efficient service in preventing and extinguishing forest 
fires during the past season, which was the dryest one on record. 

TRAVEL. 

The opening of the tourist season, June 15, found all the roads in 
good condition for travel. There were no funds to sprinkle the roads 
until early in August, and as the season was without rain, except a 
few local showers, there were many complaints of dust. 

6 
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The aggregate number of persons making park trips during the 
season or 1914 was as follows : 

Travel during the season of 19H, 

Yellowstone Park Transportation Co., entering via northern entrance 3,919 

Yellowstone- Western Stage Co., ^tering via western entrance 4, 116 

Holm Transportation CJo., entering via eastern entrance 145 

Total at hotels 8,180 

Wylle Permanent Camping Co. : 

Entering via northern entrance 1,936 

Entering via western entrance 2, 651 

Entering via eastern entrance 166 

4,758 

Shaw & Powell Camping Co. : 

Entering via northern entrance 1, 728 

Entering via western entrance 693 

2,421 

With other licensees of personally conducted camping parties 686 

Making park trips with private transportation as camping parties 4, 148 

Total making park trips 20,088 

Number making short trips with special licensees 162 

Grand total of travol, season of 1914 20,250 

The Yellowstone Park Boat Co. reports that 3,537 passengers took 
the boat trip across Yellowstone Lake during the season, of which 
1,362 were traveling with the Yellowstone Park Transportation Co., 
1,101 with the Yellowstone- Western Stage Co., 875 with the Wylie 
Permanent Camping Co., 190 with the Shaw & Powell Camping t!o., 
and 9 miscellaneous. 

Travel hy the different entrances. 

From the north, via Gardiner, Mont 8,929 

From the west, via Yellowstone, Mont 9,876 

From the south, via Jackson Hole 379 

From the east, via Cody, Wyo 1,067 

Total 20,250 

The travel by way of Tower Falls by regular tourists returning 
to Mammoth Hot Springs from Grand Canyon is increasing, the 
Yellowstone- Western Stage Co. alone reporting 1,082 passengers 
via that route during the season. Many traveling with the other 
companies also came over this road, which is a very popular one with 
all who take it, as it affords the finest mountain scenery to be found 
in the park at a small additional expense for transportation. 

The season's travel was light as compared with previous years, the 
available transportation facilities being greater than required to 
handle the traffic. The Wylie Permanent Camping Co. had 101 
vehicles in use during the season, the Shaw & Powell Camping Co. 
used 85 wagons in transporting its passengers and hauling supplies 
to its permanent camps, and, in addition to these, movable camp 
licenses were issued during the season covering a total of 69 wagons 
and 225 saddle and pack animals and for 5 special wagons for livery 
work. 
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An increase in the number of private camping parties touring the 
park is notable. 

A few private automobiles have passed over the road leading from 
Bozeman, Mont., to the southern part of Gallatin County, Mont., 
through the northwest comer of the park. This is the only road in 
the park on which motor-propelled vehicles are allowed, and it is 
not a part of the regular tourist route. 

The popular sentiment of those touring the park is against the ad- 
mittance of automobiles. 

CONCESSIONERS. 

The business of all concessioners in the park has been satisfactorily 
conducted and but few complaints have been received. 

The Yellowstone Park Hotel Co. finished the extensive repairs 
and enlargements of hotels at Mammoth and Upper Geyser Basin, 
and there has been ample room for all guests durmg the season, and 
also an excess of rooms with extra accommodations, baths, etc., for 
those who desired to pay the extra charges for them. 

The Yellowstone- Western Stage Co. took over the business of the 
Monida & Yellowstone Stage Co., whose contract was canceled Sep- 
tember 20, 1913, for violation of its provisions, under a contract for 
one year, and has given satisfactory service. 

The one-year contract with the Holm Transportation Co., which 
expired March 31, 1914, was extended for a period of three years on 
January 23, 1914. 

The Shaw & Powell Camping Co. completed a log bungalow for 
use as a dining room and lobbv at the Willow Park camp, where the 
sleeping tents were also rebuilt and many new ones of an approved 
new pattern furnished ; constructed a new log kitchen 24 by 24 feet 
and installed a new water system at the camp on Nez Perce Creek; 
nearlv completed a bungalow of logs for dining room and lobby at 
Old t'aithnil camp and piped fine mountain water about 900 feet 
into that camp; and at Thumb camp have completed a log kitchen 
24 by 24 feet. This company has also begun the work of constructing 
a log bungalow for dining room and lobby at the camp at Grand 
Canyon. 

Mr. George Whittaker made a substantial enlargement to his post- 
office store at Mammoth Hot Springs, putting in a plate-glass iront 
and adding generally to the attractiveness of his place of business, 
installing new fixtures, and making a general rearrangement of the 
interior. 

A ten-year concession was granted to Mr. Henry J. Brothers, of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, to establish and maintain a natural hot-water 
plunge and bath houses at Upper Geyser Basin. An open plunge 50 
by 100 feet and five private plunges 5 by 10 feet each have been con- 
structed, and he is now at work on his' buildings and one-half mile 
of 6-inch pipe line, preparatory to opening up his business next year. 

Mr. Henry E. Klamer, who for many vears was connected in a 
business way with the park, and who for the past six years has held 
a general store concession at the Upper Basin, died August 12. His 
service to the park and the public was of great value, as the guiding 
motive of his eveiT act was the park's best interest. 
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STREAM OAUOINO. 

The stream gauges installed last season have been cared for and 
read and records made under the direction of Mr. G. Clyde Baldwin, 
district engineer of the water-resources branch of the United States 
Greological Survey, whose headquarters are at Boise, Idaho. Mr. 
Baldwin furnishes the following report on this work: 

SITMHABY OF HYDBOMETRIC WORK, OCTOBEB 1, 1913, TO 
SEPTEMBEB 30, 1914.' 

The funds available for expenditure on hydrometric work within 
the park have not been sufficient to permit undertaking any new work 
during the past year. For the same reason it has been impossible 
as yet either to erect measuring cables at the stations on Yellowstone 
and Snake Rivers or to install the automatic water-stage register at 
the former. 

The four gauging stations established during June, 1913, have been 
continued on a stnctly maintenance basis. During the latter part 
of February and early in March of 1914 one of the survey hydrog- 
raphers visited each of these stations and secured actual current 
meter measurements at what was vei^ nearly the minimum stage 
of flow for the winter. Another visit to each was made during 
September, 1914, at which time the staff gauges were checked with a 
level and minor repairs made to put them in shape for the coming 
winter. 

As a result of this work it is now possible to make complete dis- 
charge computations for the following stations from the date of 
their establishment until September 30, 1914 : 

Madison River near YeUowstone. Mont. (Records good.) 

Gibbon River at Wylle Lunch Station near Yellowstone, Mont. (Some un- 
certainty due to a shift in the gauge, but records good with this exception.) 

South Fork Snake River at south boundary, Yellowstone National Park. 
(Not well rated, but records believed to be good where discharges are less than 
3,900 second-feet.) 

The station on Yellowstone River above Upper Falls can not be 
well rated until a cable from which current meter measurements 
can be secured is installed. Approximate data for low stages of flow 
can now be obtained, however, based upon one wading measurement 
and on three measurements secured from the Fishing Bridge at the 
outlet of Yellowstone Lake. DiflBculty has been experienced at this 
station in securing winter gauge readings because of ice formation 
near the banks of the stream. On this account no readings were 
obtained during the greater portion of the past winter. 

Gauge height and discharge data for these stations, together with 
descriptions and summaries of the current meter measurements, will 
be published in the annual Water-Supply Papers of the United 
States Geological Survey, Parts VI and Xll, respectively, for Mis- 
souri River and Snake River drainage areas. 

ROADS. 

The sundry civil bill, approved August 1, 1914, appropriated for 
maintenance and repair of improvements $125,()00, including not 

1 By 0. Clyde Baldwin. 
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to exceed $7,600 for maintenance of the road in the forest reserve 
leading out of the park from the east boundary, and not to exceed 
$2,500 for the maintenance of the road in the forest reserves leading 
out of the park from the south boundary, to be expended by and 
under the direction of the Secretary of War. 

For widening to not exceeding 18 feet and improving surface of 
roads and for building bridges and culverts, from the belt-line road 
to the western border ; from the Thumb Station to the southern bor- 
der; and from the Lake Hotel to the eastern border, all within 
Yellowstone National Park, to make such roads suitable and safe 
for animal-drawn and motor-propelled vehicles, $100,000. 

For widening to not exceeding 18 feet and improving the surface 
of roads and for building bridges and culverts, in the forest reserve 
leading out of the park from the east boundary, to make such roads 
suitable and safe for animal-drawn and motor-propelled vehicles, 
$30,000. 

This work is now in charge of Maj. Amos A. Fries, United States 
Engineer Corps, who relieved Capt. C. H. Knight, United States 
Engineer Corps, under paragraph 25 of Special Orders, No. 131, 
War Department, Washington, D. C., June 5, 1914. Maj. Fries has 
furnished the following notes on the work in the park under his 
department : 

The following concrete bridges have been erected : 

Over the Gibbon River near the junction of the Gibbon and Firehole Rivers. 

Over the Firehole River 2^ miles east of the Upper Geyser Basin. 

Over the Gibbon River 7 miles south of Norris. 

Over the Firehole River near the junction of side road to Lone Star Geyser. 

A steel bridge was constructed over the Gibbon River 10 miles 
south of Norris. 

The 466-foot bridge over the Yellowstone River near the lake out- 
let was redecked. 

A number of wooden bridges throughout the park were repaired. 

The 200-foot Canyon Arch Bridge being built under contract, 
dated October 14, 1913, is completed far enough so that traffic can 
pass over it at the opening of the season of 1915, there remaining 
to be done only necessary finishing and the erection of the side rails. 

On July 2 notification was received that a 15-day extension of last 
year's appropriation had been made, which would give this office 
$8,333.83. The sprinkling system was immediately started in opera- 
tion, though all sprinklers were not working until after the middle 
of July, due to difficulty in getting water in certain places, follow- 
ing a very light snowfall during the previous winter. Sprinkling 
covered a distance of nearly 95 miles, being a slight extension over 
the mileage sprinkled the previous year. Several good rains occur- 
ring in the early part of July, coupled with the sprinkling^ kept the 
roads in excellent shape. Beginiung the latter part of July there 
was practically no rain, and sections of the road across the Conti- 
nental Divide between the Thumb and the Lake and between Canyon 
and Norris that were not sprinkled became exceedingly dusty, and 
during the high winds particularly annoying. In order to increase 
the number of miles that may be sprinkled hereafter without the 
purchase of more sprinkler wagons, two gasoline engine pumping 
sete have been purchased and are being tried out with a view to in- 
stalling them on all wagons hitherto equipped with hand-pumpmg 

65296—14 2 
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8ota This will increase tiie distance which these wagons can 
f^rinkle from about 3 or 3^ miles to about 6 or 6^ miles and will 
enable this office with the present plant, excepting pumping sets, to 
sprinkle the entire belt line, providing water can oe obtained. 

With this last object in view wells nave been dug in low, swampy 
places across the hill between Norris and Canyon and water has 
been found at frequent enough intervals to ma»e the sprinkling of 
the hill practicable, providing three or four wells about which there 
is doubt do not give out^ once steady sprinkling is begun. The ex- 
ceedingly dry season following a light snowfall put several sprinkler 
tanks out of" commission, especially along the section now sprinkled 
between the Thumb and the Lake. In connection with the sprink- 
ling, light split-log drags were furnished a number of sprinkler 
stations and used to drag the roads during and immediately after 
showers when too wet for sprinkling. This was a material benefit, 
but, due to the crown on many of the roads, was not so successful as 
it is believed it can be made. 

The subject of oiling the roads for dust prevention has been under 
consideration for some time and the preliminary tests were made. 
Due to the lateness of the appropriation, followed by cold weather 
and an exceedingly heavy snow and rain storm, beginning Septem- 
ber 12, but 2 miles of road were oiled between Gardiner and Mam- 
moth. This oiling was rather unsatisfactory for several reas<ms. 
The nighte were getting very cold and men competent to run the 
oiling apparatus could not be found. Moreover, just us the dis- 
tributor was getting into good running order a careless teamster 
ran it into a bridge, breaking several parts, and causing a delay of 
two weeks until new parts could be obtained and the slight amount 
of oiling done could be completed. Enough work was dcme to indi-- 
eate that the cost of oiling roads for dust prev^ition, unless such 
roads be good gravel or broken-stone macadam, will prove very ex- 
pensive, and, indeed, then to be satisfactory may require a lighter 
oil than has been found best in other localities, due to the cold nights 
and high rate of evaporation, resulting from the high altitude which 
makes a very material decrease in the atmospheric pressure as found 
at sea level. 

The concrete oil tank, with a capacity of two large cars of oil, was 
built at Gardiner. Plans are being mad^ to build this fall or next 
spring a similar tank at Yellowstone. At this latter place- 2 to 4 
miles will be mraded and surfaced as a gravel and broken-stone 
macadam, which will be oiled as soon as the weather is hot enough 
in the season of 1915. 

Early in the season plans were made for installing an eleetrie- 
driven pumping plant for sluicing out the Gardiner slrae, which has 
proven troublesome for a number of years. On September 30 the 
pM>wer line will be practically complete and ready to install the pump 
as soon as it should arrive, which is expected to be within the first- 
five days of October. It is believed that oy this method the Gardinei 
slide can be taken care of each spring or fall without interruption tc 
traffic and at a very low cost. 

Notice of the passage of the regular appropriation for the im- 

Erovement of roads in the park was not received until August 6,1>ill 
aving been signed August 1. Prior to this, however, one small party 
was put to work widening and surfacing the roads in the vicinity of 
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the 9-inile post from the west boundary, and another party to build- 
ing retaining and guard walls along the Virginia Cascades on the 
Norris-Canyon Road. This latter work was completed in very good 
shape during the last part of August and the crew shifted to other 
work. 

Immediately after the passage of the appropriation bill parties 
were organized and equipped and put to wort as follows: On west 
road, four, one of these parties trading and finishing a macadam sec- 
tion at the west entrance. In tnis work the road roller that has not 
been operated for a number of years has been successfully used both 
during the tourist seasoti and afterwards. However, during the 
tourist season the road roller was run at night, light being furnished 
by an acetvlene headlight. At the end of September the rock-crush- 
ing plant had been put in operation, and it is expected to continue 
work with it. Another party continued widening between the 9 and 
11 mileposts from the west boundary along the Madison River, while 
a third party was widening and improving the road in the vicinity 
of the junction of the Firehole and Gibbon Rivers, and a fourth party 
began widening in narrow rock cuts along the Firehole about 3 miles 
from its junction with the Gibbon. 

About the middle of August a survey party was sent to carefully 
resurvey the line which it is proposed to rebuild for about IJ miles 
along the Firehole River, observation having indicated that a much 
better line from the scenic point of view than the one surveyed last 
year could be built, and at probably about the same cost. At the end 
of the month a survey had been completed and estimates of costs 
made while maps of the line were being prepared. 

As soon as practicable two parties were organized to build turnouts 
and construct reinforced concrete culverts to replace a number of 
wooden bridges. This work was considerably interfered with by the 
weather, so that on September 30 only one 12-foot bridge had been 
completed and one 10- foot concrete arch culvert to replace a bridge of 
nearly 100-foot span. Work was, however, progressing very favor- 
ably upon two other bridges, while a large number of turnouts had 
been completed, so that the moment the season opens in 1915 work 
can be pushed and bridges completed at an early date. Approaches 
of three concrete bridges completed late in 1913 or early in 1914 were 
completed, the old bridges removed, and the new bridges put in 
operation. 

At the south entrance one good-sized working party was organized 
and sent to work immediately after the passage of the appropriation. 
This party has done excellent work, and completing about 2 miles 
of road from the south boundary northward, and though driven out 
of that locality by heavy snow on the 13th, 14th, and 15th of Septem- 
ber, and after putting in eight days of very hard work at fire fighting, 
the season having been a dry one, and the danger of fires such that 
orders were issued to all foremen to use their whole crew if necessary to 
put out any fires in their vicinity. This has been done on three or four 
other instances, besides the one mentioned above, but for much shorter 
time, no one working more than one day. At the end of the month 
this party had moved its camp to the Thumb, and had begun work 
on the section of the road between the Thumb and Lewis Lake. This 
work will be pushed as long as the cold and snow will allow. 
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At the east entrance two parties were put in the field in the forest 
reserve as soon as practicable, and at the end of June had completed 
3 miles of road to a width of 18 feet, and had done considerable work 
on 2 other miles. It is proposed to have these parties work down- 
stream and continue their work as long as the season is open enough. 
On the east road inside of the park one party was organized imme- 
diately after the appropriation passed and began work at the east 
boundary, and are working their way westward. About 2J miles of 
road have been completed, and work done on 2 other miles of this 
road is in heavy rock cut, and naturally has been slow. 

The one party in the forest reserve straightened out the very bad 
reversed curve at the entrance to the park, and has made what was 
a very poor entrance an excellent one. Two other parties were later 
put to work on the east road, one at the summit of Sylvan Pass and 
working westward, the other in the vicinity of Cub Creek about half- 
way between the belt line and the east boundary, clearing the way for 
a new road across Cub Creek, in order to avoid the very heavy side 
hill cuts and slides that have been a considerable menace to the road 
in this vicinity for some years. This entire road had been about half 
cleared when the above-named parties were driven off the east road 
to the belt line by 3 or 4 feet of snow, which fell on the 13th and 15th 
of September. The crew working at the summit did most efficient 
work, and had nearly completed 2 miles of widening, half of it be- 
ing in heavy rock slides from the summit to the west end of Sylvan 
Lake. Not much work was undertaken on the belt line other than 
the construction of culverts and bridges mentioned above, except on 
the west slope of Mount Washburn and in Dunraven Pass, where 
two parties oegan work about the middle of August. One party 
widened the very narrow road about one-half mile from the junction. 
This road was very narrow and dangerous, but has been put in good 
shape, the work being practically completed and the party moved 
elsewhere at the end of September. The other party has done excel- 
lent work in reshaping and to a slight extent resurfacing the road 
on the west slope oi Mount Washburn, and especially in the construc- 
tion of a number of wooden culverts at intervals of 300 to 400 feet, 
in order to avoid the severe washing of the road that has occurred 
in the past, due largely, it is believed, to its lack of culverts. 

In the latter part of September a small party began graveling the 
center of the road on Swan Lake Flat just above Golden Gate, where 
the light surface had been worn down to the rock base. This work 
will b^ continued as long as the weather permits. 

The project having been approved for the expenditure of $4,000 
from the funds for maintenance and repairs for the inuTOvement of 
the road to the northeast boundary leading into Cooke, Mont., a party 
was organized and sent to that boundary early in August, where it 
has worked steadily since. At the end of the month about 3 milef 
of road had been completed and about one dozen large sized culverts, 
in addition to one 36-foot bridge across Soda Butte Creek. It is ex- 
pected that this party will work at least until October 31, as the 
altitude along Soda Butte Creek is comparatively low and the 
weather milder than at other places in the park. 

A joint inspection of every mile of the park roads was made by the 
acting superintendent and the engineer officer, and most of the roads 
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several times. The condition of the roads and the progress of the 
work on them has been under the constant supervision of the engineer 
oflScer, and every dollar so far expended has given a commensurate 
return in work done. 

FISH. 

The work at the subhatcherv on Yellowstone Lake was continued 
during the season under Mr. W. T. Thompson, superintendent of the 
United States hatchery at Bozeman, Mont., wno furnished trout for 
planting in park waters, as follows: 

Ten thousand young brook trout (salvelinus fontinalis) for Glen 
Creek, and the same number for Blacktail Deer Creek, on June 18, 
1914, shipped in from the Bozeman hatchery. 

Also 560,000 blackspotted trout fry (salmo mykiss) from the sub- 
hatchery in the park, planted as follows : Thirty thousand in Sylvan 
Irfike, 25,000 in Tower Creek, 90,000 in Yellowstone River, and the 
balance in seven of the small streams emptying into Yellowstone 
Lake. Eleven million four hundred and sixty-three thousand eggs of 
the blackspotted trout were shipped away. In notes furnished by 
Mr. Thompson he emphasizes the importance of returning an 
abundant supply of fish to Yellowstone Lake and tributary waters, 
so that there may be no diminution in the number that furnish the 
spawn for years to' come, as this source of supply is an important one 
and is becoming widely known as such, and the demand from United 
States and State hatcheries, county and angling association hatch- 
eries, etc., is increasing from year to year. 

The Bureau of Fisheries made important improvements during 
the season, as follows: A one and one-half story log building was 
put up on Columbine Creek for use of employees. A bungalow was 
erected near the Lake Hotel, and a frame bam large enough to accom- 
modate four horses, with storage for hay and grain, was also provided 
at the same point. The grounds were much improved by clearing up 
fallen timber, trimming trees, and improving the lawn. 

The main buildings of the subhatchery, located within walking dis- 
tance from the Lake Hotel, attract the attention of many travelers, 
and the workings of the plant have become a matter of interest to so 
many tourists as to require at times the services of one of the attend- 
ants almost constantly in showing them around. 

Dr. Hugh Smith, the United States Fish Commissioner, visited 
the park in June and made an inspection of the hatchery and of con- 
ditions in the park as relating to his department. 

WILD ANIMALS. 

The weather and other natural conditions for all game were ideal, 
and the antelope, deer, elk, and mountain sheep wintered in splendid 
condition. 

AKTELOPE. 

The new woven-wire fence extending from the entrance arch at 
Gardiner 4 miles west on the north line was completed in October 
and was effective in holding all antelope inside of the park during 
the winter. They were fed when the weather was severe enough 
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irrigating the meadows and doing general ranch work during the 
entire summer, in addition to the work of the regular employees. 
About 4 miles of fence has already been renewed, and the work is 
gtill in progress. 

The hay crop was not up to the standard, necessitating going over 
more ground than is included in the field set apart as a meadow. 
Considerable hay of the native variety was cut from 2 to 4 miles up 
Lamar River, making, with the irrigated hay, about 210 tons in all, 
which will be sufficient for the use of the herd the coming winter. 

BEARS.' 

While there has been less complaint than usual during the past 
season of depredations by bears, there seems to be an abundance of 
them, and they are seen by practically everyone touring the park. 
Onlv three dangerous bears had to be killed during the season, all 
of them brown or black bears that had become tame while cubs and 
were therefore fearless when they grew up. In one case the re- 
mains were prepared and shipped to the National Museum, but in 
the other two cases this was impracticable and they were destroyed. 
Shipments to public parks, under authority of the department, were 
made of live Dears as follows: October 19, 1918, a mother grizzly 
and one cub to Dallas, Tex.; October 20, 1913, a male grizzly to 
Spokane, Wash.; June 12, 1914, two yearlW grizzlies, male and 
female from different litters, to Madison, ms.; June 16, 1914, a 
female grizzly with one cub to Denver, Colo. ; June 23, 1914, a male 
brown fear to Spokanne, Wash. ; and July 24, 1914, a male grizzly 
to Kansas City, Mo. In all cases the cities receiving the bears paid 
all expense of capture and shipment. 

COYOTES AND WOLVES. 

One hundred and fifty-five coyotes were killed by officers, noncom- 
missioned officers in charge of stations, scouts, and others on duty in 
the park. Gray wolves have made their appearance^ in the park in 
considerable numbers, having been seen traveling in packs of 10 
or less. While efforts have been made to kill them, thus far none 
have been taken inside of the park, thou^ a few have been killed 
just outside, along the northern border. They are very destructive 
of game, and efforts will be made to Mil them. 

MOUNTAIN LIONS. 

Mountain lions are quite numerous, and are destructive of deer, 
elk, and sheep. Nineteen were run down with dogs and killed during 
the year. 

MOTXNTAIN SHEEP. 

The mountain sheep are very tame and are seen daily during the 
winter. They are in excellent condition. 

OTHER ANIHAIiS. 

Other small animals, such as beaver, foxes, lynx, otter, marten, 
and mink are numerous. 
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Under authority of the department, a family of four beaver (a 
male, two females, and one Utten) was captured alive in the park 
and shipped on April 25, 1914, to the park commissioners at Toledo, 
Ohio. 

PBOTECTION OF GAME. 

Several arrests have been made of poachers and persons found 
hunting in the park, and in some cases where the accused plead 
guilty at the hearing before the United States commissioner the 
^rand jury failed to return an indictment and the offenders were 
discharged. 

BIBDS. 

Birds of many varieties are found, and waterfowl are particu- 
larly numerous, many of them remaining in the park all wmter, in 
the streams that are fed by the hot springs, and are therefore open 
all the year round. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

The 4 miles of high woven-wire fence extending west from the 
entrance arch at Gardiner along the north line to the mountains was 
finished last fall; also a 5-foot steel picket fence a little over 2,000 
feet long, built under contract, from the entrance arch east in front 
of the town of Gardiner to the Gardiner River. These fences serve 
to keep cattle and dogs out of the park and to hold the antelope 
inside the park in winter. 

On August 7, 1914, the Snake River soldier station at the southern 
entrance burned to the ground. The men on duty at the station were 
all out at work at the time, and the building and contents were a 
total loss. It has been replaced by a one-story log building 16 by 50 
feet, with an addition 16 by 24 feet, which gives the T shape to the 
structure. 

During the summer a crew of 15 men constructed a new fire lane 
about 27 miles long from Obsidian Creek bridge about 7^ miles south 
of Fort Yellowstone, in a general southwesterly direction to River- 
side soldier station near the western entrance, and began another 
new fire lane from Snake River station, east toward the southeast 
corner of the park, with the intention of building to Yellowstone 
River, thence down the Upper Yellowstone to connect with another 
fire lane at Mountain Creek, but snow came when they were 6 miles 
up Snake River from the station and they were unable to proceed. 
Tnis work can not be completed until next season. The same crew 
also went over the fire lanes from the town of Yellowstone on the 
west line of the park to Bechler station, thence east along the south 
line to Snake River, a distance of about 61 miles, and cleared out and 
repaired them. It is now engaged in going over and repairing the 
fire lane extending from the Cody road south along the east shore of 
Yellowstone Lake and the Upper Yellowstone River and will be 
kept out as long as the weather will permit working to an advantage. 

STAGE ROBBERY, 

For the fourth time in the history of the park passenger coaches 
were held up on the road and the occupants forced at the point of a 
gun to give up their money and valuables. This robbery occurred at 
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about 10 o'clock a. m. on the morning of July 29, 1914, at Shodhone 
Point, about 11 miles east frcmi Upper Gteyser Basin, toward Thmrib 
of the Lake, only about 7 raiks from the €K;ene of the hold-up at 
August 24, 1908. Fifteen coaches, surreys, etc, were stoi)ped one nt 
a time and the passengers made to get down and fall in line and de- 
posit their money in a sack which was placed on the ground .in front 
of the robber, who controlled the situation by very iorcible lai^guMe 
backed by a dangerous-lookii^g. rifle which he held in .a position jwao^* 
for instant -use. The driver of the sixteenth rig, suspecting 4hat 
something was wrong ahead, managed to turn around and djeiwe 
back without being noticed. He .warned all teams that he met of the 
danger and hurried back to Upper Basin and gave the alarm. 

The word reached headquarters at about 11 o'clock, and all haste 
was made to get all available men on the trail. It was generally be- 
lieved that there were two men connected with the robbery; in fact, 
it was so stated by many of the victims, but on close questioning most 
of them said they believed there was a second man who kept himself 
concealed in the forest, but they could give no description of him- 
The fresh trail of two horses was picked up not far away, and it mfis 
followed south along the east shore of Shoshone Lake and from 4he 
outlet of the lake southwest across Pitchstone Plateau, until dark; 
and next day it was again found very fresh, and followed, but was 
lost about the south line of the park in wet ground where tbeve -had 
been a recent heavy storm. Tne tracks at the some horses were 
later found on the road leading toward Ashton, Idaho, and foUo«v^ed 
some miles, but were finally lost where the road was much traveled. 

The facts with a description of the robber were telegraphed 4Uid 
mailed to all parts of the adjacent country, and rewards aggregating 
$1,100 were offered by the transportation companies and the I>e- 
partment of Justice. "The victims were interviewed and a list of 
their names and addresses, with statement of losses, was kept on file 
for reference. The list, which is not quite complete, as a few did not 
wish to make any statement, includes 82 people and shows a total 
loss of $915.55 in cash and about $130 worth of jewelry, thouefa 
the robber stated several times that he wanted nothing but oasQ. 
Several parties succeeded in snapping their kodaks on the scene, and 
one lady from Chicago got a fairly good picture of the robber, erf 
which she has kindly furnished a copy for identification purposes. 
But he was masked with a black himdkerchief and from various 
descriptions it is thought that he had on superfluous outer clothiDS 
which he disposed of soon afterwards, so that it will be a difficult 
matter to identify him by sight should he ever be apprdsiended. 3^w> 
apparently good clews have had to be abandoned on account of lack 
of funds to follow them up, and one man who was brought in under 
strong suspicion was interviewed by some of the drivers and otiber 
victims who failed to identify him as the stage robber and he wms 
discharged. 

SANITATION. 

Two men with a team and wagcm were kept at work all throueh 
the tourist season keeping the public camping grounds in good order 
and caring for the pubUc earth closets maintained by the department. 

Measures to prevent the pollution of the drinking water used by 
visitors to the park are now under consideration by the department, 
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and it is important that they be put in operation before the fine 
health record of the park is broken. 

Mr. Mark Daniels, the general superintendent of national parks, 
made his first annual inspection in August. 

FOREST FIRES. 

The cooperative agreement of August 14, 1912, between the De- 
partments of the Interior, War, and Agriculture to render mutual 
assistance in prevention and suppression of forest fires occurring in 
the vicinity of the park boundary is still in effect, but, although 
there have been manj forest fires in both the park and the adjoining 
national forests durmg the latter part of the past summer, in only 
two instances were they near enough to the line to make this agree- 
ment applicable. Both occurred m the adjoining forests, the first 
one about a half mile outside of the park and about 7 miles south 
from the town of Yellowstone, Mont., on September 7, when on 
request five soldiers from the nearest soldier station assisted the 
forest rangers for several hours and succeeded in getting it under 
control, and the second time just over the south boundary and about 
8 miles west from Snake Eiver station, when the soldiers from that 
station assisted the rangers and also succeeded in controlling the 
fire within a few hours. Last spring opened early, the snows were 
not deep and disappeared earlier than usual, and with only a few 
local showers durmg the summer, the forests became exceedingly 
dry, and, notwithstanding the utmost vigilance on the part of every- 
one, fires broke out almost daily, several of them gaining consider- 
able headway before they were controlled. Through an understand- 
ing with the officer in charge of road construction we were authorized 
to call upon the nearest road crew in emergency in case of forest 
fires, and on several occasions the timely assistance of these crews 
saved very extensive and serious forest fires. The crew engaged in 
building fire lanes also had to he utilized for a number of days in 
fighting the most extensive forest fire we had to contend with, the 
one on the eastern end of Pitchstone Plateau, which was discovered 
on August 23 and had to be watched until about September 14, when 
a heavy general storm put an end to any further danger of forest 
fires in all parts of the park. The most serious fires were as follows : 

One on the main road 10 miles east from Riverside soldier station 
on August 16. This burned so rapidly that but for remarkably 
quick action on the part of the road crew working about 3 miles 
away the result would have been disastrous. As it was about 2 
acres were burned over. On August 22 another smaller fire was 
found and extinguished along the same road but about 3 miles east 
from the soldier station. This one was extinguished before it did 
much damage. In both of these cases there is little doubt that the 
fires started by a match or cigar or cigarette stub thrown out of a 
passing vehicle. 

On August 23 a party from Fort Yellowstone were fishing on 
Yellowstone Eiver about 6 miles above Tower Falls station, when a 
sudden gust of wind blew sparks from their camp fire — which had 
been left in charge of one of the members of the partv while the 
others went fishing — into the brush close bv and spread so rapidly 
that the whole party and all available men irom Tower Falls station 
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had to work hard for several houi*s to get it under control, and it had 
to be carefully watched for several days afterwards to see that it did 
not break out again. This fire bumea over an area of about 2 acres. 

On the same date the &re on Pitchstone Plateau, about 8 jsnles 
north from Snake River station and about 2 miles west from the 
road, was discovered. This one covered an area about 1^ miles long 
by one-half mile wide, and at times required the united efforts of the 
crew engaged in building fire lanes and one of the road crews to 
hold it in check, and it was not left unguarded until a big storm, 
ending in snow, came on. This fire was probably started by 
lightnmg. 

On September 2 a fire was discovered on the trail about one-fourtii 
mile north of Shoshone Lake, evidently caused from a camp fiire of 
some party fishing in the stream emptying into the lake. This 
threatened to be an extensive fii*e and required the combined efforts 
of the soldiers from Upper Basin and Thumb stations and the 
nearest road crew to get it under control. It burned over about 5 
acres. 

On the same date the men on duty at Soda Butte station reported 
a fire on a small lake about 3 miles northeast from the station up 
Soda Butte Creek, apparently started by lightning. They managea 
to control it without assistance after it had burned over an area of 
about 2 acres. 

Many camp fires foimd burning have been extinguished that 
showed evidence that the usual precautions had been taken to put 
them out, but owing to the extreme dryness they had smoldered on 
under ground and finally broke out again. Many other small fires 
started by unknown causes were found and put out before any serious 
consequences resulted. Altogether, I consider that the park has 
been most fortunate to have passed through the period of unpre- 
cedented drouth without very extensive forest fires, and am satisfied 
that this has been due to extreme vigilance on the part of all and 
cooperation on the part of those working or doing business in the 
park. 

NATURAL PHENOMENA. 

No unusual changes have been noted in the natural phenomena, 
except that a small new geyser broke out at Upper Basm, between 
the Beehive and Lion, on September 12, 1914, which still continues 
to play two to three times a day to the height of about 20 to 30 feet. 
The crater known as the Cascade which has been dormant for several 
years, also began to play to about the same height at about the same 
time, and the Beehive has apparently discontinued to play. Obser- 
vations are being made of these two new geysers, and if they con- 
tinue their activity they will be added to the list of natural wonders. 

CONCESSIONS. 

Concessioners holding privileges for a year or more in Yellowstone National 
Park under existing contracts, with rentals and other taxes exacted. 

Yellowstone Park Hotel CJo. : Contracts (two) dated February 26, 1913. nm 
for period of 20 years, and grant to company right to use certain land in the 
park and erect and maintain thereon hotels and necessary buildings connect^ 
therewith. 
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Annual rental: $40 per acre on 29.43 acres, $1,177.20. Xews-stnnd privilege 
at hotels and lunch stations, $750. Usage tax, 1914: 25 cents per capita on 
guests during 1913 season, $ — . 

Yellowstone Park Transportation CJo. : Contract dated February 26. 1913, 
runs for period of 20 years, and authorizes company to establish and maintain 
a stage and transportation line, and agrees to lease ne<»essary land at eicht 
designated sites on which to construct and maintain buildings required for 
acconuuodation of stock, carriages, employees, etc. 

Annual rental: $40 per acre on 27.16 acres, $1,086.40. Usage tax, 1914: 25 
cents per capita on passengers carried during 1913 season, $ — . 

Yellowstone Park Boat Co. : Contract dated February 7, 1913, runs for 10 
years, and lease dated May 19, 1914, for 9 years from February 7, 1914. grants 
to company privilege of maintaining, operating, and conducting on Yellowstone 
Lake and such other park lakes as may be designated motor boats and launches, 
motor vessels, rowboats, and dories for accommodation of tourists, with right 
to sell and rent fishing tackle and sell fruits, nuts, confectionery, books, peri- 
odicals, cigars, tobacco, and camping supplies, and lease or sell bathing suits. 
Contract agrees to lease lands on shores of Yellowstone I^ake on which wharves 
and ways are constructed, and at other points to be agreed upon on which to 
erect buildings for storage of equipment, accommodation of employees, etc. 

Compensation for boat privilege, $100 per annum. Annual rental on 1.S592 
acres at $40 per acre, $74.37. 

Wylle Permanent Camping Co.: Contract of May 4, 1906, runs for 10 years 
from March 31, 1906, and grants transportation privilege in park, with sites 
for maintenance of permanent camps therein, and right to conduct lunch stations 
at points near Gibbon River and West Thumb of Yellowstone Lake. 

Annual rental: $10 per wagon (not less than 50 to be used) on 101 wagons 
used during 1914 season $1,010. News-stand privilege at permanent camps $500. 
Usage tax, 1914: 50 cents per capita on passengers carried during 1913 

season, $ . 

Shaw & Powell Camping Co. : Special permanent camping license Issued 
April 19, 1913. and running for a period of one year from May 1, 1913, or 
until such time as it may be revoked, authorizes It to maintain, conduct, and 
carry on the business of transi)ortlng tourists In and through the park and 
provide for tlielr accommodation at permanent cami>s to be established on sites 
at designated points In the reservation, and to maintain a lunch station on 
Madison River between the present Wylle camp and the State line. 

Annual rental: $10 on each wagon used (75 passenger and 10 freight wagons 
used 1914 Feason), $850. News-stand privilege at permanent camps, $100. 
Usage tax, 1914: 25 cents per capita on passengers carried during 1913 sea- 
son, $ — . 

Holm Transportation Co. : Contract entered Into March 14, 1913, with com- 
pany for the period of one year from and after March 31, 1913, authorizes the 
establishment and maintenance of a stage and transiwrtatlon line In the park, 
with the right to use and occupy such parcels of land as may be necessary 
at or near designated points therein on which to construct and maintain suit- 
able buildings and inclosures for accommodating stock, carriages, and em- 
ployees. Supplemental agreement entered into with company on January 23^ 
1914, extending the contract further for a period of three years from March 
14. 1914. 

Annual rental : $40 per acre on approximately 1.79 acres, $71.60. Usage 
tax, 1914: 25 cents i^er capita on passengers carried during the 1914 park 
season, $— . 

George Whittaker: Contract dated March 13, 1913, for period of 10 years, 
grants use of 24.000 square feet of land at or near Mammoth Hot Springs, 
with privilege of maintaining a dwelling, store, and post office. 

Annual charge. $100. Usage tax, 1914, $800 per annum. Total, $900. 
Yellowstone- Western Stage Co. : Contract dated February 2, 1914, author- 
izing, for the term from February 2. 1014, to December 31, 1914, establishment 
and maintenance of a stage and transportation line, and permitting the use of 
certain parcels of land in connection with such privilege, aggregating 13 acres, 
together with use of buildings located thereon, approximately 47 In number, 
for accommodation of stock, carriages, and employees. 

Rental for period of contract: $40 poi- acre on 13 acres, $520. For use of 
buildings, $2,500. 

Pryor & Trlschman: Contract dated August 20, 1008, running for period of 
eight years, from April 3, 1908. issued to (ieorge R. and Anna K. Pryor, in- 
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terest of former transferred to Elizabeth Trischman through assignment ap- 
proved by Department of the Interior Octol)er 29, 1912, grants use of tract of 
land near Mammoth Hot Springs In park, containing 13,800 square feet, on 
which to maintain dwelling, store, and soda fountain. 

Annual rental, $50; usage tax of $115 per annum. Total, $165. 

Henry E. Klamer: Contract of January 31. 1908, for period of 10 years, 
beginning June 1, 1907, authorizes use of 2-acre tract of land at or near Upper 
Geyser Basin, with privilege of maintaining thereon building or buildings for 
use as dwelling and condutc of a general store. Mr. Klamer died August 12, 
1914, since which date the business has been conducted by his wife, his sole 
heir and executrix. 

Annual rental. $100: usage tax, $1,200 i^er annum. Total, $1300. 

F. Jay Haynes: Contract of May 25, 1914, for iierlod of three years from 
April 1, 1914, authorizes use of 2.04 acres of land at Mammoth Hot Springs 
and 1 acre at or near Upper Geyser Basin, with privilege of maintaining build- 
ings thereon for the preparation and sale of photographic views. Contract 
also agrees to lease not to exceed 1 acre of land at or near Grand Canyon for 
buildings for photographic purposes. 

Annual rental : $40 per acre on 2.64 acres, $105.60. For privileges accorded. 
$1,000 at Mammoth Hot Springs, $1,000 at Ui>per Basin, and $500 at Grand 
Canyon. Total, $2,605.60. 

Henry J. Brothers: Contract of July 1. 1914, for a period of 10 years from 
same date, authorizes use of approximately 2^ acres of land, at $40 per acre 
$100. to be leased to him at Upper Geyser Basin, with privilege of maintaining 
bathhouse and bathing pools. Compensation for bathhouse privilege, $200 per 
annum. 

Annual rental : $40 i>er acre for land leased. Also $200 for privilege. Pay- 
ments to begin one year from time bathhouse Is open to public. Work now In 
progress. 

Personally conducted camping party and special licenises issued in the Yetloicslone 
National Park during the season of 19H. 

ENTERING AT GARDINER, OR NORTHERN, ENTRANCE. 



Name of licensee. 


License 
No. 


Usage tax (25 cents 
per capita pas- 
sengers carried), 
1913 season. 


Amount 
paid, 
special 
licenses 
issued 
atS26 


Number 
of 

wagons, 
at no' 
each. 


Number 

of horses, 

at«2 

each. 


Total 
paid. 




5,6,39,40 
13.14 

7,50 
28.49 
34,38 
22 23 


Number 
carried. 


Paid. 




Howard Eaton 


63 
19 

75 


$15. 75 
4.75 

18.75 




6 
3 

5 

1 


72 

1 


S319 73 


S. E. & E. J. Larsen 




36.75 


H. P. Grant, Floyd Brogan & 
A. Lvcan 




(SS.75 


E. L. Robertson 


t25.00 




35.00 


T. E. Newcomb 


10 
80 




2.50 
20.00 


17 
2 


36.50 


\V. N. and O. M. Heflferlin 




8 


104.00 


John Dougherty ' 25 

Chas. G. Davis i 52 


25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 


25.00 










2S.0O 


Bert Stewart & O. C. Mack 16 










25.00 


0. 0. Roseborough \ 24 










23 00 














Total 


247 


61.75 


125.00 


23 


02 


600 75 







ENTERING AT NORTHERN AND WESTERN ENTRANCES. 



B.D. Sheffield.. ' 


1 

51 
20,21,48 


15 
19 


33.75 
4.75 




3 

4 




333.75 


Oscar and A. L. Roseborough. . 




1 


46.75 






Total 




34 1 

1 


8.50 




7 


1 


80.50 
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PenonaUu conducted camping partuand special licenses issued in the Yellowstone 
National Park during the season of 19H — Continued. 

BNTERING AT OODY, OR EAfiTSaiN, ENTRANCE. 



Name of Uoensee. 



loceiiM 
Nd. 



' Usage tax (35 cents 
I per capita paaseo- 
I gen canried), 1913 



Number 
carried. 



Paid. 



Number 
of 

WagQDBa 

at $10 
I each. 



NoDiber 

of horses, 

at 12 

each. 



Total 
paid. 



W. H. Jordan and J. W. Howell . 



R. W. Onui#t> 

N. El Dnwji'. 

Froet dc Richard 

Slmcn Snyder 

Joe A: Jones, M. Q. Jones, and J.lfcOiH. 
F.Morrb...! 




36,27,29 

18, 19,43 

16,17.33 

3,4 

46,46 



$1.50 

2.00 

1175 
24.00 



Total. 



1.75 
4.00 



184 46l00 



27 



$09.50 

68L00 

102.75 
104.00 
50.00 
21.75 
48.00 



89 494.00 



ENTERING AT SOUTHERN, OR SNAKE RIVER, ENTRANCE. 



<liMi. n. \roortt 


31,32 

47 




3 


25 

16 


$8aoo 


S.N. Leek 






32.00 






1 




Total 






3 


41 


112.00 




1 


1 





ENTERING AT WESTERN, OR YELLOWSTONE, ENTRANCE. 



Joe Clause 


11,12 

8 


24 


$6.00 


3 
6 


2 


$40.00 


M.A.HougenandJ.E.PhiUipe 


6a 00 












Total 




34 


6.00 

1 


9 


2 


IOOlOO 









SUMMARY (ALL PARK ENTRANCES). 



Park eHtrance. 


Usage tax (25 cents 
per capita pas- 
sengers carried), 
1913 season. 


Amount 

licenses 
issued. 


Number 
of 

wagons, 
at$10' 
each. 


Number 

of horses, 

at$2 

each. 


Total 
paid. 




Number 
carried. 


Paid, 




Lk»nsees enterfaig at northern entrance 
and at both northern and western ea» 
trances oombhied 


281 
184 


$70.25 
46.00 


$125.00 


30 

27 

3 

9 


93 
89 
41 

2 


$68L25 


Licensees entering at eastern entrance 

Llceosees entering at southern entrance . . . 


494.00 




112.00 


Licensees entering at western entrance. . . . 


24 


6.00 




100.00 






Total 


489 


122.25 


125.00 


69 


225 


1,387.25 







RECOMMENDATIONS. 



I desire to renew my recommendation of last year that an amend- 
ment be secured to section 4 of the act of Congress approved May 7, 
1894, "to protect the birds and animals in Yellowstone National 
Park, and to punish crimes in said park, and for other purposes," 
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making the term of imprisomnent preecribed therein to read "not 
exceeding one year" instead of "not exceeding two years." Hiis 
change in the law is desirable by reason of the fact that the Attorney 
General, in a letter dated June 5, 1913, to the United States attorney 
for Wyoming, said : 

Since the act to which you refer (CJomp. Stat U. S. 1901, vol. 2, pp. 1502- 
1563) authorized a punishment of Imprisonment not exceeding two years. 
offenses under It are clearly crimes within the meaning of the Ck>n8tltutloii of 
the United States, and must, therefore, be prosecuted by indictment in tlia 
regular way. (See Parkinson v. United States, 121 U. S., 281; Callan v. 
Wilson, 127 U. S.. 540, 551, 552, 556; Schick v. United States, 195 U. S., 65, 68.) 

It is true that the Yellowstone Park act evidently Intends this offense to be 
dealt with as a misdemeanor, to be tried and punished as such by the commi9> 
Rloner of Yellowstone Park, but Congress can not deprive an accused of his 
rights secured to him under the Constitution, and If the offense Is one, as it le 
in this case, which may be punished by a term In the penitentiary, it ceases to 
be such a petty offense as may be proceeded with by information or by way 
of punishment by a commissioner. The authorities cited above are concluslTe 
upon this point. 

This holding vitiates the jurisdiction of the park commissions 
as to final disposition of such cases and increases the cost of tihe 
prosecution thereof at least tenfold, as it necessitates the holding of 
all violators of the act of May 7, 1894, to the United States district 
court at Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Very respectfully, 

Lloyd M. Beett, 
Colonel of Oavalry^ Acting Superintendent. 
The Secretary of the Interior. 



APPENDIX A. 

BEGULATIOKS GOVEBNIKG THE DISTBIBUTION OF ANTBUXS 
FROM THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PABK, lOia-14. 

Department or the Interior, 

December 5, 191S. 

1. General, — Distribution of animals will be limited to applica- 
tions from Federal, State, and municipal authorities. 

2. Allotments will be made in the order of receipt of applications^ 
but preference will be given to shipments intended for national reser- 
vations. 

3. Applicants will be expected to bear all expenses of captiire, 
crating, and hauling, and to arrange for payment of transportation 
charges from Gardmer, Mont., to destination. Provision should be 
made for an attendant to accompany elk shipped in carload lots. 
Small consignments of elk or other animals should be forwarded by 
express if not in charge of an attendant. Special provision should 
be made for suitable crates in which to transfer animals from the car 
to point of destination. 

4. Antelope, — The superintendent of the park recommends that 
on account of its present small size, the herd of antel(^e should not 
be distributed at present. Consequently no antelope will be distrib- 
uted during the year. 

5. Bears. — Bears, not to exceed two, for any public park or zoolog- 
ical garden may be shipped when properly crated. 
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6. Beaver. — ^A limited number of beaver will be distributed to 
points where the animals will have complete protection and where 
conditions are favorable for their increase. 

7. Elk. — During the present fiscal year the total number of elk to 
be distributed will not exceed 800, and not more than 50 head will be 
shipped to any one State. 

8. In view of the existence of several peculiar forms of elk on the 
Pacific coast, and the importance of keeping these elk distinct from 
the Rocky Mountain species, requests for elK intended for the Cas- 
cades, Sierra Nevada, or points west of these ranges will not receive 
approval. 

9. In shipping elk the number of head in any one car shall not 
exceed 40; this number will be permitted only in the case of year- 
lings shipped in a 36- foot car; in all other cases the number of elk 
shall not exceed 25 head per car. When cattle cars are used for ship- 
ment of elk the lower part of the car must be covered with burlap, 
canvas, or some similar material to screen the animals from view 
and prevent them from being disturbed at stations en route j when 
box cars are used the doors should be left partly open for ventilation. 
Before shipping the elk all cars must be padded inside to a height 
equal to the shoulders of the animals. Ample arrangements must be 
made to provide food and water when cars are likely to be more than 
12 hours en route. Whenever possible the elk should be fed and 
watered within the car, otherwise shipments will be governed by the 
28-hour law (act of Congress of June 29, 1906, 34 Stat., 607). When 
convenient, snow should be furnished the elk instead of water, and 
tubs containing water or snow must be placed at the ends as well as 
in the middle of the car. Two partitions, one on each side of the 
door, must be provided as a place for food and water. 



APPENDIX B. 

RULES AND REOITLATIONS. 
Begrulations Approved May 27, 1911. 

The following rules and regulations for the government of the 
Yellowstone National Park are hereby established and made public 
pursuant to authority conferred by section 2475, Revised Statutes, 
United States, and the act of Congress approved May 7, 1894 : 
^ 1. It is forbidden to remove or injure the sediments or incrusta- 
tions around the geysers, hot springs, or steam vents; or to deface 
the same by written inscriptions or otherwise ; or to throw anjr sub- 
stance into the springs or gevser vents; or to injure or disturb in any 
manner or to carry on any of the mineral deposits, specimens, natural 
curiosities, or wonders within the park. 

2. It is forbidden to ride or drive upon any of the geyser or hot- 
sprinff formations, or to turn stock loose to graze in their vicinity. 

3. It is forbidden to cut or injure any growing timber. Camping 
parties will be allowed to use dead or fallen timber for fuel. When 
felling timber for fud, or for building purposes when duly author- 
ized, stumps must not be left higher than 12 inches from the ground. 
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4. Fires shall be lighted only when necessary, and completely extin- 
giiished when not longer required. The utmost care must be exer- 
cised at all times to avoid setting fire to the timber and ^ass. 

5. Hunting or killing, wounding, or capturing any bird or wild 
animal, except dangerous animals when necessary to prevent them 
from destroying life or inflicting an injury, is prohibited. The out- 
fits, including guns, traps, teams, horses, or means of transportation 
used by persons engaged in hunting, killing, trapping, ensnaring, or 
capturing such bir^ or wild animals, or in possession of game killed 
in the park under other circumstances than prescribed above, will be 
forfeited to the United States, except in cases where it is shown by 
satisfactory evidence that the outfit is not the property of the person 
or persons violating this regulation, and the actual owner tnereof 
was not a party to such violation. Firearms will only be permitted 
in the part on written permission from the superintendent thereof. 
On arrival at the first station of the park, guard parties having fire- 
arms, traps, nets, seines, or explosives will turn them over to the 
sergeant in charge of the station, taking his receipt for them. They 
will be returned to the owners on leaving the park. 

6. Fishing with nets, seines, traps, or by the use of drugs or explo- 
sives^ or in any other way tnan with hook and line is prohibited. 
Fishing for purposes of merchandise or profit is forbidden. Fishing 
may be prohibited by order of the supermtendent of the park in any 
of the waters of the park, or limited tnerein to any specified season of 
the year, until otherwise ordered by the Secretary of the Interior. 

7. No person will be permitted to reside permanently or to engage 
in any business in the park without permission, in writing, from the 
Department of the Interior. The superintendent may grant author- 
ity to competent persons to act as guides and revoke the same in his 
discretion, and no pack trains shall be allowed in the park unless in 
charge of a duly registered guide. 

8. The herding or grazing of loose stock or cattle of any kind 
within the park, as well as the driving of such stock or cattle over the 
roads of the park, is strictly forbidden, except in such cases where 
authority therefor is granted by the Secretary of the Interior. It is 
forbidden to cut hay within the boundaries of the park excepting for 
the use of the wild game and such other purposes as may be author- 
ized by the Secretary of the Interior or the park superintendent. 

9. No drinking saloon or barroom will be permitted within the 
limits of the park. 

10. Private notices or advertisements shall not be posted or dis- 
played within the park, except such as may be necessary for the con- 
venience and guidance of the public, upon buildings on leased ffround. 

11. Persons who render themselves obnoxious oy disorderly con- 
duct or bad behavior, or who violate any of the foregoing rules, will 
be summarily removed from the park, and will not be allowed to 
return without permission, in writing, from the Secretary of the 
Interior or the superintendent of the park. 

12. It is forbidden to carve or write names or other things on any 
of the mileposts or signboards or any of the platforms, seats, railings, 
steps, or any structures, or any tree in the park. 

Any person who violates any of the foregoing regulations will be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and be subjected to a fine as pro- 
vided by the act of Congress approved May 7, 1894, " to protect the 
birds and animals in Yellowstone National Tark and to punish crimes 
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in said park, and for other purposes," of not more than $1,000, or 
imprisonment not exceeding two years, or both, and be adjudged to 
pay all costs of the proceedings. 

Instructions Approved April 15, 1914. 

1. The feeding, interference with, or molestation of any bear or 
other wild animal in the park in any way by any person not author- 
ized by the superintendent is prohibited. 

2. Fires. — The greatest care must be exercised to insure the com- 
plete extinction of all camp fires before they are abandoned. All 
ashes and unbumed bits or wood must, when practicable, be thor- 
oughly soaked with water. Where fires are built in the neighborhood 
of decayed logs, particular attention must be directed to the extin- 
guishment of fires in the decaying mold. Fire may be extinguished 
where water is not available by a complete covering of earth, well 
packed down. 

Especial care should be taken that no lighted match, cigar, or cigarette 
is dropped in any grass, twigs, leaves, or tree mold. 

3. Gamps, — No camp will be made at a less distance than 100 feet 
from any traveled road. Blankets, clothing, hammocks, or any other 
article liable to frighten teams must not be hung at a nearer distance 
than this to the road. The same rule applies to temporary stops, such 
as for feeding horses or for taking luncheon. 

Many successive parties camp on the same sites during the season^ 
and camp grounds must be thoroughly cleaned before they are aban- 
doned. Tin cans must be flattened and, with bottles, cast-off cloth- 
ing, and all other debris, must be deposited in a pit provided for the 
purpose. When camps are made in unusual places, where pits may 
not be provided, all refuse must be hidden where it will not be offen- 
sive to the eye. 

4. Concessionaires, — All persons, firms, or corporations holding 
concessions in the park must keep the grounds used by them properly 
policed and maintain the premises in a sanitary condition to the 
satisfaction of the superintendent. 

6. Bicycles, — The greatest care must be exercised by persons using 
bicycles. On meeting a team the rider must stop and stand at side of 
road between the bicycle and the team — the outer side of the road if 
on a grade or curve. In passing a team from the rear the rider 
should learn from the driver if his horses are liable to frighten, in 
which case the driver should halt and the rider dismount and walk 
past, keeping between the bicycle and the team. 

6. Fishing, — All fish less than 8 inches in len^h should at once be 
returned to the water with the least damage possible to the fish. Fish 
that are to be retained must be at once killed by a blow on the back 
of the head or by thrusting a knife or other sharp instrument into 
the head. No person shall catch more than 20 fish in one day. 

7. Dogs. — Dogs are not permitted in the park. 

8. Grazing animals, — Only animals actually in use for purposes of 
transportation through the park may be grazed in the vicinity of the 
camps. They will not be allowed to run oyer any of the formations 
nor near to any of the geysers or hot springs: neither will they be 
allowed to run loose within 100 feet of the roads. 
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9. FormcUiona. — No person will be allowed on any formations after 
sunset without a guide. 

10. Hotels. — ^AlT tourists traveling with the authorized transporta- 
tion companies, whether holding hotel coupons or paying casn, are 
allowed the privilege of extending their visit in the park at any of 
the hotels without extra charge for transportation. However, 24 
hours' notice must be given to the managers of the transportation 
companies for reservations in other coaches. 

11. Driving on roads of park — (a) Drivers of vehicles of any de- 
scription, when overtaken by other vehicles traveling at a faster rate 
of speed, shall, if requested to do so, turn out and give the latter free 
and unobstructed passageway. 

(6) Vehicles in passing each other must give full half of the road- 
wa V. This applies to freight outfits as well as any other. 

{c) Racing on the park roads is strictly prohibited. 

(rf) Freight, baggage, and heavy camping outfits on sidehill grades 
throughout the park will take the outer side of the road while being 
passed by passenger vehicles in either direction. 

{e) In making a temporary halt on the road for any purpose all 
teams and vehicles will he pulled to one side of the road far enough 
"to leave a free and unobstructed passageway. No stops on the road 
for luncheon or for camp purp'oses will be permitted. A team at- 
tached to a vehicle will not be left without the custody of a person 
competent to control it; a team detached from a vehicle will be 
securely tied to a tree or other fixed object before being left alone. 

(/) In rounding sharp curves on the roads, like that in the Golden 
Gate Canyon, where the view ahead is completely cut off, drivers 
will slow down to a walk. Traveling at night is prohibited except in 
cases of emergency. 

{g) Transportation companies, freight and wood contractors, and 
all other parties and persons using the park roads will be held liable 
for violation of these instructions. 

(A) Pack trains will be required to follow trails whenever prac- 
ticable. During the tourist season, when traveling on the road and 
vehicles carrying passengers are met, or such vehicles overtake pack 
trains, the pack train must move off the road not less than 100 feet 
and await the passage of the vehicle. 

{i) During the tourist season pack animals, loose animals, or 
saddle horses, except those ridden by duly authorized persons on 

Eatrol or other public duties, are not permitted on the coach road 
Btween Gardiner and Fort Yellowstone. 

{k) Hiding at a gait faster than a slow trot on the plateaus near 
the hotels where tourists and other persons are accustomed to walk 
is prohibited. 

{l) Mounted men on meeting a passenger team on a grade will 
halt on the outer side until the team passes. When approaching a 
passenger team from the rear, warning must be given, and no faster 
gait will be taken than is necessary to make the passage, and if on a 
grade the passage will be on the outer side. A passenger team must 
not be passed on a dangerous grade. 

(m) All wagons used in hauling heavy freight over the park roads 
must have tires not less than 4 mches in width. This order does 
not apply. to express freight hauled in light spring wagons with 
single teams. 
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12. Liquors. — All beer, wine, liquors, whisky, etc., brought into 
the Yellowstone National Park via Gardiner to be carried over the 
roads through the reservation to Cooke City, must be in sealed con- 
tainers or packages, which must not be broken in transit. 

13. Miscellaneous. — Automobiles are not permitted in the park* 
Persons are not allowed to bathe near any of the regularly traveled 

roads in the park without suitable bathing clothes. 

14. Penalty. — The penalty for disregard of these instructions is 
summary ejection from the park. 

Notices. — (a) Boat trip on Yellowstone Lake: The excursion boat 
on Yellowstone Lake plying between the Lake Hotel and the Thumb 
lunch station at the West Bay is not a part of the regular transpor- 
tation of the park, and an extra charge is made by the boat company 
for this service. 

(ft) Side trips in park: Information relative to side trips in the 
park and the cost thereof can be procured from those authorized 
to transport passengers through or to provide for camping parties 
in the park ; also at the office of the superintendent. 

{c) All complaints by tourists and others as to service, etc., ren- 
dered in the reservation should be made to the superintendent in 
writing. 

iThe regulation prohibiting the use of automobiles In the park was so amended as to 
allow their use on the road leading from Bozeman, Mont., to the southern portion of 
Gnllatln County, Mont. 
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REPORT OF THE ACTING SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 



Depabtment of the Interiob, 
Yellowstone National Park, 

Office of Superintendent, 
YdU/mUme Park, Wyo., September SO, 1915. 
Sm: I have the honor to submit annual report of the condition of 
affairs in and the management of the Yellowstone National Park 
from October 15, 1914, to the present date. 

GENERAL STATEMENT. 

The Yellowstone National Park, set aside by act of March 1, 1872 
(sees. 2474 and 2475, K. S., 17 Stat., 32), is located in the States of 
jyi^miTigj M^rtfi^fl, finH THfl^^ It has an area of about 2,142,720 
acres and an' average altitude of about 8,000 feet. 

The military force available for duty in the park consists of a de- 
tachment of 200 soldiers of the Cavalry Arm of the service, trained 
in the different ^Calvary regiments and detached therefrom for this 
special service. 

The headquarters is located at Fort Yellowstone, but the command 
also garrisons 15 soldier stations scattered throughout the park, 
requiring 135 men during the tourist season and 75 during the remain- 
der of the year. 

A telephone system connects the soldier stations and the post. 

In adoition to the military force which is maintained bj the War 
Department, the Interior Department furnishes certain civilian em* 
ployees, namely, a clerk, scouts, a buffalo keeper, etc. 

The detachments of soldiers at the 15 stations performed their duties 
in a very satisfactory manner. 

TRAVEL. 

An xmusually early spring opened all roads to travel before the 
tourist season, but on account of heavy rains in May and up to past 
the middle of June, they were very muddy for a few days after the 
opening on Juno ^ 4. but dried up so rapidly that they required sprink- 
ling before tke end of the month. 

The aj^egate number of persons making park trips during the 
season ofl915 was as follows: 

Travel during the season of 1915. 
Guests at hotels: 

Entering via the western entrance with Yellowstone-Western 

Sta^eCo 20,151 

Entering via the northern entrance with Yellowstone Park Trans- 
portation Co 6, 722 

Entering via eastern entrance with Holm Transportation Co 144 

27,017 

5 
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Wylie Permanent Camping Co.: 

Entering via northern entrance 3, 306 

Entering via western entrance 7, 027 

Entertaining via eastern entrance 208 

10,541 

Shaw & Powell Camping Co. : 

Entering \i& northern entrance / 3, 261 

Entering ^ia western entrance I, %6 

5,227 

Ilefferlin Camps: 

Entering via northern entrance 1, 080 

Entering via western entrance 612 

1,692 

With other licensees of personally-conducted camping parties 265 

Making park trips with private transportation: 

With automobiles 3, 513 

With other pri\-ate transportation as "private camping parties "... 3, 448 

6,961 

Total making park trips 51, 703 

Number making short trips with special licensees 192 

Grand total of travel, season of 1915 51, 895 

The Yellowstone Park Hotel Co. reports that 27,017 people were 
accommodated at the hotels in the park during the season of 1915, 
of which 6,722 entered at the northern entrance, 20,151 at the western 
entrance, and 144 at the eastern entrance. 

The Yellowstone Park Boat Co. reports that 4,277 people took the 
boat trip across Yellowstone Lake during the season, of which 1,863 
were traveling with the Yellowstone Pane Transportation Co., 1,699 
with the YelTowstone-Westem Sta^e Co., 589 with Wylie Camping 
Co., HI with Shaw & Powell Camping Co., 4 with Holm Transporta- 
tion Co., and 11 miscellaneous. 

Travel hff the different entnmees. 

From the west, via Yellowstone, Mont 32,551 

From the north, via Gardiner, Mont 17, 4W 

From the south, via Jackson, Wyo 331 

From the east, via Cody, Wyo 1.560 

Total 51, «» 

The travel by way of Tower Falls by regular tourists returning to 
Mammoth Hot Springs from Grand Canyon was less, in proportion to 
total travel, then last year. The falling off in the number taking tiiis 
trip, which is the most beautiful in the park, was due to a desire on the 
part of the transportation companies to spare their horses the pull up 
the mountain and the longer journey. All touring the park in auto- 
mobiles took the Mount Washburn route and were most enthusiastic 
over the scenery. 

The Wylie Permanent Campii^ Co. had 158 wagons in use during 
the season, the Shaw & Powell Camping Co. had 85 wagons in use. 
W. N. and O. M. Hefferlin had 42 wagons and 4 saddle horses m use 
transporting tourists and supplies to uieir 4 permanent camps in the 
park, and in addition movaole camp licenses were issued during; the 
season, covering a total of 43 wagons and 247 saddle and pack annuals 
and 4 special wagons for livery work. * 

An inspection of the fibres giving the travel for the season shows 
that about three-fifths of all the visitors to the park entered by the 
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western gateway. This was due to several causes, chief of which was 
the reduced rates on certain central western railways to the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition in San Francisco, with side trips to National Parte 
and other points of interest. This concentration of travel to one 
entrance made the task of the transportation comj)anies operating 
therefrom exceedingly difficult, but with the exception of a few days 
when the numbers arriving were too large for all to be given transpor- 
tation the traveling public was well handled. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

Under instructions in connection with your announcement of April 
21, 1915, that automobiles would be admitted to the park beginning 
August 1, such privilege to be extended to pleasure vehicles only, 
preparations were at once begun. Four extra first-class rangers were 
employed for the purpose of checking automobiles, telephone lines 
were extended and old ones repaired, and new telephones installed at 
several points alon^ the roads where checking was necessary. On 
June 7 and 8 a trial trip was made by park officers and members of 
the transportation companies, as a result of which regulations and 
schedules were planned and recommended to the department, and 
these were printed and distributed before the opening date. 

Prior to the opening date for automobiles, August 1, heavy rains 
throughout the West made the roads approaching and in the park 
heavy and difficult, yet 50 automobiles with 171 tourists enterea the 
park on that day. No accidents to the occupants of horse-drawn 
vehicles due to automobiles marred this radical departure in viewing 
the park and the regulations and schedules worked perfectly^ although 
travel was the heaviest in the history of the park. It was found pos- 
sible to ^ant special schedules and night travel to those whose time 
was limited, and it is believed that new schedules can be added to 
those in force which will add to the pleasure of those touring the park 
in automobiles. Another season should find open to automobiles the 
road from Tower Falb to the northeast corner of the park, passing 
through the Lamar River and Soda Butte Creek valleys, oy the 
buffalo farm and on to the lofty and rugged mountains, tnat border 
the northern boundary of the park. The officers, enlisted men, and 
rangers had no difficulty in handling the automobile travel, and their 
efforts to keep cars within the schedules were met by courteous and 
appreciative responses on the part of the occupants. 

The following table shows the total number of automobiles, and 

number of tourists carried by them, that have taken advantage of 

the opportunity to make the park trip from August 1 to the end of 

the season: 

AtUomohile travel. 

Automobiles. Tourists. 

Entering via the northern entrance 365 1, 377 

Entering via the western entrance 392 1, 403 

Entering via the eastern entrance 193 701 

Entering via the southern entrance 8 32 

Total 968 3,613 

This travel is included in the aggregate nimiber of tourists taking 
park trips, heretofore mentioned. 
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On April 21, 1915, authority was granted by the department to 
issue a permit to Robt. I. McKay, of Cooke, Mont., to transport 
machinery, ore, and supplies between Gardiner and Cooke, Mont., 
using 15 automobile trucks and 25 trailers, xmder proper restrictioos 
as to schedules, etc., and to use one car as a utility or repair car, aU 
on condition that he make certain repairs to the roads between Soda 
Butte and Mammoth Hot Springs, and pay a license fee of $20 per 
annum for each truck used, $10 per annum for ea<)h trailer used, and 
$10 per annum for repair and utility car. Mr. McKay arrived at 
Oardiner about July 15 with one truck and one utihty car. He 
deposited funds to cover hcense fee on these and the following morn- 
ing went to Cooke with them, after having made arrangem^its with 
the engineer officer in regard to repairing tne roads. Since that time 
he has nad the truck at work in connection with the work of repairing 
the road between Tower Falls and Cooke, but the improvements 
have not progressed up to the present time sufficiently as to render it 
practicable to haid heavy loads over the roads with trucks, but his 
crews are still at work. 

Hon. Stephen T. Mather, Assistant to the Secretary of the Intmor, 
visited the park twice during the season, once before and once after 
the admission of automobiles. 

CONCESSIONERS. 

The Shaw & Powell Camping Co. completed the work begun last 
season of constructing log dining rooms, kitchens, and storerooms at 
permanent ni^t camps. 

The Wjylie rermanent Camping Co. constructed a temporary log 
building for use as a hospital at its Swan Lake Camp, and another at 
the Riverside camp which accommodates the offices and news stand, 
and is also used as a recreation room. ' 

Mr. Henry J. Brothers completed his bathhouses and plunge at 
Upper Geyser Basin and opened them to the public on July 1. These 
batns have proven popidar with travelers as well as with employees 
of the park. Mr. Brothers reports that the total number of batnere 
since July 1 was 7,681. 

Mr. C. A. Hamilton bought the Klamer general store at Upper 
Geyser Basin and took charge of it at the beginning of the season. 

STREAM QAQINQ. 

Mr. G. Clyde Baldwin, district engineer of the water-resources 
branch of the United States GeologicalSurvey, with headquarters at 
Boise, Idaho, who has charge of this important feature, has furnished 
the following report on this work for the year: 

Records were obtained from the following gaging stations which 
were established during June, 1913: 

Madison River near Yellowstone, Mont. 

Gibbon River at Wylie Lunch Station, near Yellowstone, Mont. 
Yellowstone River above Upper Falls, near Canyon Station. 
Snake River at south boundary of the Yellowstone National Park. 

The small allotment of funds available for this work has proved 
Bufficient only to keep up the necessary oiEce work connected there- 
with and to permit tne making of one visit during the year to each 
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of the gaging stations. Consequently it is still impossible to compute 
discha^es of Snake and Yellowstone Rivers for anything except 
low stages of flow because of the impossibility of securing high-stage 
measurements until cables have been installed at these stations. 

Detailed descriptions of the gaging stations, together with sum- 
maries of current meter measurements^ and gage height and dis- 
chai^e data for each will be published m the annual W ater-Supply 
Papers of the United States Geological Survey^ Parts VI and jCll, 
respectively, for Missouri and Snake River drainage areas. 

ROADS. 

The road work in the park is in charge of Mai. Amos A. Fries, 
United States Engineer Corps, who has furnished tne following notes 
on the work in the park under his department: 

The sundry civil oill of March 3, 1915, appropriated money as fol- 
lows for road work in Yellowstone National Park and the adjacent 
forest reserve on the east and south: 

Yellowstone National Park: For maintenance and repair of improvements, $125,000, 
including not to exceed $7,500 for maintenance of the road in the forest reserve leading 
out of the park from the east boundary, and not to exceed $2,500 for maintenance oi 
the road in the forest reserves leading out of the park from the south boundary, to be 
expended by and under the direction of the Secretary of War, to be immediately 
available: Provided, That no portion of this appropriation shall be expended for the 
removal of snow from anv of tne roads for the piupose of opening them in advance of 
the time when they will be cleared bv seasonal changes. 

For widening to not exceeding eighteen feet of roadway and improving surface of 
roads and for building bridges and cuJverts from the belt-line road to the western bor- 
der from the Thum'j Station to the southern l:)order, and from the Lake Hotel Station 
to the eastern border, all within Yellowstone National Park, to make such roads suit- 
- able and safe for animal-drawn and motor-propelled vehicles, to })e immediately avail- 
able, $50,000. 

For completing the widening to not exceeding eighteen feet of roadway and improv- 
ing the surface of roads and for building ])ridges and culverts in the forest reserve 
leading out of the park from the east boundary, to make such roads suitable and safe 
for animal-drawn and motor-propelled vehicles, to be immediately availa' le, $20,000. 

In addition there remained available on October 1, 1914, about 
one-half of the $255,000 appropriated for the same purposes in the 
sundrj civil bill of August 1, 1914 (pp. 8 and 9, report of acting 
superintendent, September 30, 1914). 

On account of early spring and the desire to expedite work in an- 
ticipation of record travel through the park during 1915, due to the 
combined influence of the European war and of the San Francisco 
and San Diego Expositions, worK was vigorously prosecuted during 
Hie spring and summer of 1915 under botn appropriations, and con- 
sequently almost all crews have either exhausted their apportioned 
fimds or completed their work prior to the date of this report and 
have been disbanded. 

The work during the year included general repair and maintenance 
of the. entire system, including the west, south, and east approaches, 
both in the park and in the forest reserve on the east, and tne Cooke 
City road; widening and improving the west, south, and east ap- 
proaches, including the east forest reserve; sprinkling of 100 to 112 
miles of belt line and west approach road; repair and construction 
of bridges; construction of concrete, wood, ana galvanized-iron cul- 

10184—15 2 
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verts; clearing of dead and fallen timber from the roadside; reshaping 
and ditching roads; maintenance of trees, shrubs, vines, and lawns. 
In the foUowing summary the work will be divided into that done 
on the belt line, the west approach, the south approach, tie east 
approach, the Cooke City roaa, and work in general. 

BELT LINB ROAD (INCLUDINa NOBTH ENTRANCE BOAD). 

General road repairs, — In the fall of 1914, in order to prevent ex- 
cessive damage to the roads during the winter, work on a consider- 
able portion of the belt hne was done to improve the drainage, 
smoothing and reshaping the roads, cleaning out ditches and cul- 
verts, and constructmg "thank-you-ma'ams," or water bars, on 
some of the steeper grades. This work extended generally from the 
Thumb to Gardmer, via Lake, Canyon, Norris, and Mammoth, and 
from Norris south toward Madison Junction. Similar repairs were 
made on about 4J miles of the Mount Washburn road, between miles ' 
lOi and 15i from Canyon Junction. 

Owing to continued rainy weather during the latter half of May 
and the first half of June,*^ during the spnne of 1915, and to the 
great amoimt of freighting being done into me park by the hotds 
and various transportation companies in anticipation of a large 
amount of travel in the park during the summer, the road in a num- 
ber of places became very badly rutted and in some places almost 
impassable. It became necessary early in June to estabUsh so-called 
drag gtations at a number of the worst places, from which spHt-log 
drags were operated over the roads, thus smoothing them out, 
reducing the ruts, and giving the roads a chance to drain oflf. The 
same bad weather caused a large fill over the 10-foot reinforced con- 
crete arch cxilvert, built in 1914 about 1,000 feet south of Canyon 
Jimction, to sUde away; and a very considerable amount of work 
was required to repair this damage and bring the fill up to the cross 
section required. Between May 20 and July 3 a flying grader 
squadron, consisting of four graders, was sent entirely around the 
belt line, shaping up the roads, cleaning ditches, cleaning out and 
making minor repairs to culverts. To assist in maintaining the roads 
during the tourist season, each sprinkler crew was equipped with a 
spUt-fog drag; and whenever rainy weather gave an opportunity for so 
doing, mese drags were used to reshape and smooth out the ruts in the 
roads. This process the heavy tourist traffic made very necessary. 

Gardiner slide. — The shde in the Gardiner Canyon, about 2 miles 
from the north entrance at Gardiner, Mont., which has given 
considerable trouble to the Gardiner Road for a number of years, 
was cut back in the fall of 1914 and the spring of 1915, prior to the 
tourist season, by means of hydrauHc sluicing. During the fall of 
1914 a 4-inch pipe-line, fed by an electric motor-driven pump, was 
used to furnish the water for the sluicing; but in the sprmgo/ 1915 
this was displaced by a 6-inch pipe-line, conveying a gravity stream 
from a lake about a thousand feet west of, and 130 feet above, the 
top of the shde. This latter method allowed a greater amount of 
material to be moved and at less cost. It is beheved, however, that 
the shde will continue to cause trouble for several years to come 
and will require sluicing once or twice a year until stopped. Not- 
withstanding the very excellent condition of the road at this point 
when the sluicing was discontinued early in June, the slide has again 
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encroached on the road, although not sufficiently to cause any in- 
convenience to traffic. 

SpririJcling and dragging. — ^During the tourist season of 1915 from 
100 to 112 miles of road was sprinkled, includinjg, however, a large 

e^rtion of the west approach. After the contmued rains of late 
ay and early June, an excessivelv dry spell started in and lasted 
for about a month. This, coupled with the excessive evaporation 
due to the high altitude of the park, made it impracticable m many 
places during this period for sprinkUng to cope with the situation 
and satisfactorily lav the dust. These conditions were made some- 
what worse bv the fact that this excessive dry period unfortunately 
occurred at the very beginning of the sprinkler season. When the 
sprinklers are first started, the men operating them are new and 
inexperienced, and numerous smaU defects that occur each year in 
water ditches, rams, tanks, and valves have to be remedied before 
the sprinkling system can attain its maximum efficiency. In the 
latter half of July and thereafter occasional showers occiured, how- 
ever, and these greatly reheved the situation. In addition to lay- 
ing the dust, the showers enabled the sprinkler crews to operate 
their road drags, with which all crews are equipped, as already stated 
under ''General Road Repairs." 

The length of road sprmkled was increased at the opening of the 
season in 1915 to 112 miles. Difficulty was experienced, however, 
in several places, through the water supply of tanks givii^ out, due, 
as last year, to the very Hght snowfall auring the precedmg winter. 
The sprinklers which run between the Thumb and the 5-mile post 
toward the Lake, and between the 1 and 6-mile posts from the 
Canyon toward Norris, had to be abandoned during August, the 
benefits not being sufficient to justify the cost. 

Considerable experimenting was done prior to the sprinkling sea- 
son with easoUne engine pumping sets, with which it was hoped to 
replace all^and pumps on the sprinkler wagons where pumping is 
necessary, thus economizing in labor and extending, without in- 
crease in cost or plant (except for the purchase of the pumping sets) 
the total nmnber of miles sprinkled. These experiments nave not, 
however, shown the gasoline sets to be sufficiently reliable to justify 
their actual installation in the place of the present hand pumps, as 
owing to the hard conditions of service and to the probably inexpert 
attendance, the gasoline pumps would be out of commission a great 
part of the time and the sprinkling conseauently often interrupted. 

Oiling Gardiner Road. — ^In the spring oi 1915, 1.6 miles of road 
inside the entrance arch at Gardiner was scarified, regraded, and 
treated with oil and gravel surfacing, as was also the 0.3 of a mile 
of branch freight road at Gardiner. For this purpose a light oil, 
which was left over from the preceding summer, was used, the inten- 
tion being to prevent dust and avoid having to sprinkle this stretch 
of road. The process used answered the purpose very well, much 
better than the application of thin oil on the unprepared road, as 
experimentally done one year ago. It is not believed, however, 
that this stretch of road will have the wearing Qualities expected 
from the oil and rock macadam surfacing used at tne west entrance. 

Resurfacing. — In addition to the oil surfacing at Gardiner, there 
were resurfaced during the year several stretches of road which had 
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been particularly troublesome in wet weather, aggregating about 
7 miles, as follows: From about 1^ to 4f miles wom Mammoth 
Springs toward Norris; from Canyon Junction about 1,000 feet 
south to the Canyon Arch Bridge; and 7^ to 10^ miles from the 
Canyon Junction toward the Lake Hotel. 

Norris reali^mnent. — ^A realignment a little more than 1 mile in 
length was built at the Norris Geyser Basin to avoid two bad hills — 
one north and one south of the Mmute Man Geyser. 

Bridges and culverts. — ^The reinforced concrete Canyon Arch Bridge, 
which was bmlt under contract, was completed and accepted on 
June 16, 1915. This is one of the most beautiful structures in the 
park — 210 feet long over all, with a 146-foot arch. 

In line with the pjolicy adopted several years ago, there were built 
or installed this spring on the section between the Upper Basin and 
the Thumb, 12 remforced concrete-slab culverts, eight being of 8-foot 
span and the other four of 6-foot span, and about 14 galvanized-iron 
culverts, mostly 18 inches in diameter, and three triple 24-inch 
galvanized-iron culverts, with head walls. There were afeo installed 
some galvanized iron culverts at other parts of the belt hue, notably 
about six of 24-inch diameter on the section between the Lake and 
the Canyon, and about the same number on the realignment, already 
mentioned, at Norris Geyser Basin. 

In addition, a number of wooden culverts were repaired, on all 

fartions of the belt-line system; the wooden bridge on the Bunsen 
eak Road, over the Gardiner River, and the four steel bridges 
between Mammoth and Gardiner were refloored; and several con- 
crete bridges, built in 1914, were backfilled and placed in commission 
in time for the 1915 tourist season. 

WEST APPBOACH. 

On the west approach maintenance work, similar to that on the 
belt line, including sprinkling, was done. In addition, the work of 
widening and improving the road, to make it safe for animal-drawn 
and motor-propelled vehicles, has been pushed to the limit of the 
funds appropriated for this purpose. 

Widening and grading. — Durmg the year widening and grading of 
the west approach has been extended to include all of the Madison 
River branch of the approach, except about 1 J miles (11 to 12 J miles 
from the west boimdary) and about half of the Gibbon River branch. 
This work has involved considerable minor realignment, and some 
few more important relocations, including one 2,500 feet long, 
between 8 and 9 miles from the boundary, which avoided widening 
and improving a stretch of rocky hillside road and eliminated a 
bad climb, while going down stream, over a 30-foot hill; and one 
about 1,000 feet long near the junction of the Gibbon andFirehole 
Rivers, where the triangle connecting the roads to Yellowstone, 
Norris and the Fountain, was made considerably smaller, and the 
grade improved. 

Surfacma. — ^The top surfacing being used on the west approach is an 
oil and rock macadam. The i*ock crusher on hand provmg to be of 
insufficient capacity, an additional one was purchased and placed 
in operation, together with the old one, early this spring. The plant 
was also increased by an additional road roller and several less im- 
portant items of machinery. For the storage of oil a concrete pit^ 
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equipped with steam-lieating coils, was built at the boundary, at 
Yellowstone, Montana, with a capacity of two cars of oil, and a 
track of the Oregon Short Line Kailway extended to permit un- 
loading of cars direct into the pit. A retort was also built adjacent 
to the pit, to heat the oil, prior to use, to a higher degree than prac- 
ticable with steam. 

Five miles of road at the west entrance was completed with oil- 
macadam surfacing during the year, although it is possible that the 
last three-quarters of a mile wQl require considerable repair next 
spring. The rock used on this particular stretch, although crushed 
from boulders which seemed of good quahty, has not turned out as 
well as desired under rolling and the wear of traffic. 

In the oil-macadam work so far done there have been used two 
different grades of heavy California asphalt oils, and one mile has 
been treated with Tarvia, eiroerimentally, in lieu of oil. The wear 
of these adjacent stretches shoxild, bjr the next season, give a very 
good comparison of the diflferent materials used, which will be a valu- 
able aid in further surfacing in the park. 

FirehoU River realiqnment, — ^This realignment^ which will replace 
most of the road lying between the Madison Junction and the Firehole 
Cascades, was begun in June and completed for a distance of about 
3,500 feet. Surveys have been made beyond this distance. This 
new location will greatly improve the grades and will open up a very 
fine stretch of river scenery, replacing with an unusually attractive 
road one which is quite deficient in such cjualities. When this new 
road is completed and opened up it is beUeved that the main traffic 
will shift to it instead of passii^ over the Mesa Road, which, like 
the present Firehole River branch of the west approach, is extremely 
uninteresting and hiUy. 

The new road is for the most part in very heavy rock work, for 
which reason an aii-compressor drilling plant has been purchased 
and installed, resulting in very considerable increase in speed and 
decrease in the cost of the work. 

SOX7TH APFBOACH. 
IN THE PARE. 

In addition to general spring repairs, such as were made on the 
belt line, the work of widenmg and improving the south approach for 
combined horse-drawn and automobile traffic, as speciaUy appro- 
priated for by Congress, was continued. 

Widenirig and Grading. — ^About 5i miles of road south of the Thumb 
has been widened and graded during the year, including a realignment 
about 3,000 feet long. 

Bridges and culverts. — ^The 4-span log bridge over Lewis River was 
rebuilt, as were several other small bridges and culverts. 

IN THE FOREST RESERVE. 

Snake River Bridge. — ^The allotments for the two fiscal years 
1915 and 1916 for the road in the forest reserve south of the park 
have been lumped for the purpose of building a 100-foot span steel 
bridge over Snake River. The contract for the steel and erection 
has been let, and the abutments have been built. The brieve will 
not be completed until next year. 
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EAST APPROACH. 

As on the belt line, general repairs were made to the east approach, 
both in the park and in the forest reserve, to maintain same in 
condition for traffic; and the work of widening and improving the 
road, to make same safe for both animal-drawn and motor-propelled 
vehicles, imder the special appropriation for this purpose, was 
pushed as much as the money available would permit. 

IN THE PARK. 

Early snows and freezing weather in the fall of 1914, and the ex- 
tremely wet weather in the spring of 1915, retarded the work and 
increased the cost considerably on the section of the east road located 
inside the park. 

Widening and grading. — ^This work has been brought to comple- 
tion on all except about 5 miles, of which 1^ miles (9^ to 11 imles 
from the Lake Jimction) has been partially widened. The balance 
uncompleted consists of the 2 miles between the 11 and 13-mile 
posts and about 1^ miles between the 19 and 21-mile posts, which 
last-named stretch involves considerable rock work. 

The work during the past year included grading down short hilb 
and filling in the mtervening low places, besides widening, between 
the 4 and 6^mile posts; widening and grading from the 6^ to the 9^ 
mile Doints, including a 1,000-foot realignment to greatly improve 
the alignment and grade on the hill eastward from Turbid Li^e; 
partialh^ widening and grading between the 9^ and 11-mile posts; 
a li-mile relocation of me road at the crossing of Cub Creek, about 
13i miles from the Lake Jimction, where the old road was in a bad 
location on the creek bank, and subject to serious slides (it was here 
considered better and more economical to build a new road on nearly 
level benches farther from the creek than to improve the old road) ; 
and widening and grading between the 14^ and 18-mile posts 
(including a 1,000-foot realignment at the highest point on the east 
road near the IS-mile post from the Lake) and between 20^ and 23^ 
miles from the Lake. 

Oraveling. — ^The road was graveled over about one-quarter of a 
mile between the Lake Junction and the Yellowstone Kiver bridge; 
over the 2 miles between the 3 and 5-mile posts from the Lake 
Junction, and for 1 mile between the 7 and 8-mile posts from Lake 
Junction. Both of the first two stretches needed graveling very 
badly, having during the rains of May and June this year become au 
but impassable. 

Turnout at LaJce Junction. — ^A turnout was built at the Lake Junc- 
tion, completing a triangle at this point and connecting the east road 
with the branch of the belt line leading to the north or in the direc- 
tion of the Canyon. Previously the junction had consisted of a 
single turnout from the east approach to the south branch of the belt 
line, making the turn for traffic from the north belt line onto the 
east road so sharp that freight wagons could not make it, but were 
compelled to pass to a point beyond where they could turn com- 
pletely around and then enter the east road from the south. 

Bridges and culverts. — ^A new log bridge of 20-foot span was built 
at the crossing of the realignment over Cub Creek. The bridge at 
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the outlet to Turbid Lake, about 6i miles from Lake Junction, was 
rebuilt, the elevation of the bridge and approaches being made 5 feet 
higher than originally, thereby eliminating the former sharp descent 
to the bridge. Minor repairs to other bridges were made where 
necessary, and a number of galvanized-iron culverts were installed 
in connection with the other work of improvement. The viaduct or 
loop bridge on the cast slope of Svlvan Pass needs replacing, and the 
work of so doing has been begun, but will not be completed until next 
year, work now having been suspended. 

IN TUE FOREST RESERVE. 

Widening, grading, and surfacing. — ^Dxiring the year about 22 miles 
of the east approach was widened and graded, and surfaced where 
needed, making a total of 25 miles completed and leaving 2i miles 
(between the 6 and 8J-mile posts from the park boundary) yet to be 
improved. A large amount of very heavy rockwork was involved 
in this section, especiallv the half farther from the park. The work 
also included several realignments as follows: One about one-quarter 
of a mUe long, 900 feet of which was along a rock cM, 2i miles from 
the park boundary; one 6,000 feet long at Holm Lodge and Libby 
Flats, between 8 and 10 miles from the boundary; and one about 
1 mile long at the location of the new steel bridge over the North 
Fork of Shoshone River, 21 i miles from the park boimdary. 

Steel bridges. — Contracts were let for the steel and erection of three 
low curved top chord-steel bridges, 100-foot span each, with riveted 

eints, located as follows: Two over the North Fork of the Shoshone 
iver, 2 and 21 J miles, respectively, from the park boundary, and 
one over Elk Fork, 23 miles from the bounaary. The concrete 
abutments and floors of these bridges are being built by the Grovem- 
ment. At this date the Elk Fork bridge is practically completed 
except for the floor, and the abutments for the two bridges over the 
Nortn Fork are about half completed. 

Other bridges and culverts. — Minor repairs were made where neces- 
sary to other bridges and culverts, ana a number of galvanized iron 
culverts were installed in connection with the other work of improve- 
ment. 

COOKE CITY &OAB. 

General improvement — ^The work begun last year of widening and 
improving the road leading from Tower Falls to the northeast 
boimdary, known as the Cookc City Road, was continued during the 
summer of 1915. The road was widened for about 4 miles and 
graveled an aggregate distance of about 2 miles, where most needed; 
and about 65 log bridges and culverts of various spans were installed. 
About 7 miles of road, beginning at the northeast boundary, has 
DOW been placed in very fair condition. 

Work by Robert I. McKay. — In addition to the work done at 
Government expense on the Cooke City Road, there has been some 
work done by Mr. Robert I. McKay and associates, who have con- 
siderable mining interests at Cooke City, Mont., about 4 miles 
outside the northeast boundary. As Mr. McKay has a permit from 
the Interior Department to operate motor trucks and trailers through 
the park from Cooke City to Gardiner, Mont., for the purpose of 
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hauling ore, machinery, etc., he and his associates are interested 
in the upkeep and improvement of the road. The principal work 
done by these interests to date consists of a realignment, 3,600 
feet long, aroxmd what is known as the Ash Graoe and S Hill, 
between 8 and 9 miles from the northeast boundary. This realign- 
ment slightly shortened the road and eliminated a hill with a 130- 
foot climt), having an average road grade of about 6} per cent and a 
maximum grade of about 19 per cent. The work included the 
removal of considerable rock, boulders, gravel, etc., by blasting, the 
building of some crib retaining wall, and the construction of a 10-foot 
log bridge and five 3-foot and three 4-foot log culverts. In addition, 
some work was done not on the realignment mentioned, including the 
building of two log culverts of about 4-foot span each, and the 
replacing of a 21-foot span log bridge over Lost Creek, a short dis- 
tance beyond Tower Falls toward Cooke City. At present work is 
being done by Mr. McKay and his associates on a realignment around 
a bad hill west of Pebble Creek, about 11 miles from the northeast 
boundary, on a reaUgnment between the Soda Butte flat and the 
Jackson ^^ade, about 14) miles from the boundary; and on gravel- 
ing consiaerable portions of the road. 

WORK IN GENEBAL. 

Telephone lines. — The opening of the park to automobiles on 
August 1 made essential an improved telephone service throughout 
the park. Sixty-three miles oi new single-wire telephone line was 
built by the Engineer Department, which is being paid for by the 
Interior Department. There was repaired or rebuilt, in addition, 7S 
miles of telephone line, also at the expense of the interior Depart- 
ment, excepting a small portion which was paid for by the Engme^ 
Department. 

Uhechng stations. — ^There were built during the year, for the use of 
and at the expense of the Interior Department, three automobile 
checking stations, of log construction, located, respectively, at the 
west entrance, at the Madison Junction, 13i miles from tne west 
entrance, and at the north junction of the Moxmt Washburn and 
Dunraven Pass Roads. 

Automobile truck. — In line with the opening of the park to auto- 
mobiles on August 1, 1915, there was purchased by the Engineer 
Department a 5-ton automobile truck. This has effected a large 
saving in the cost of the freight hauled by the truck. With the 
hoped-for extension neit year of this method of transportation there 
wiU be effected a verv considerable economy in the matter of hauling 
freight, which has alwajB been a serious item in the costs of worE 
done in the park. 

Storehouse at Madison Junction. — ^A substorehouse for the Engineer 
Department, 108 feet long by 38 feet wide, of log construction, was 
buut during the smnmer ol 1915 at the junction of the Firehole, 
Gibbon, andMadison Rivers, about 13 J miles from the west boimdarv, 
to be used principally for the storage of forage purchased in the fall, 
when the prices are most reasonable. 

Gasoline storage tank. — Owiug to the large increase in the amount of 
gasoline engiue-driven plant it became advisable to build a 10,000- 
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gallon capacity steel storage tank at Mammoth Hot Springes, thus 
enabling gasoline to be purchased by the tank carload, and saving 
about 35 per cent over the cost of the same when purchased in 
barrels or drums. 

FISH. 

The usual season's work of collecting eggs of the black-spotted 
trout and distributing them from the subhatchery on Yellowstone 
Lake to points throughout the United States was continued under 
the direction of the superintendent of the United States hatchery at 
Bozeman, Mont., Mr. W. T. Thompson, who also furnished trout for 
planting in park waters as foUows: 

May 11, 1915, 15,000 eastern brook trout in Blacktail Deer Creek, 
and the same number on the same date in Obsidian Creek. The 
usual plants of the surplus black-spotted trout were also made in 
park waters adjacent to the lake. 

A pamphlet on **Tho Fishes of the Yellowstone National Park/' 
Bureau of Fisheries, Document 818, printed in 1915, has been fur- 
nished for distribution during the past season and has proven a 
very popular and useful docimient to those interested in fishing in 
the park. 

WILD ANIMALS. 

Frequent rains throughout the summer, causing constant growth 
of ^ass, provided an abundance of pasture for all kinds of herbivorous 
anmials. And on account of the cool weather due to the rains. 
elk, deer, and antelope remained in lower altitudes than usual, and 
were consequently often seen by tourists along the regular stage 
routes. 

AITTELOPB. 

The woven-wire fence along the north line of the pai-k near the 
northern entrance kept the antelope from leaving the park by 
drifting down the Yellowstone River, as they are inclined to do 
during severe storms if allowed to foDow their own instincts. They 
were fed whenever necessary during the winter from the alfalfa hay 
raised on the field near the entrance arch, and while the winter was so 
open and the herd so scattered that an accurate count was not 
secured they were all in fine condition in the spring, and there is no 
doubt that there was a normal increase in the nerd. Last full there 
wore 192 tons of alfalfa hay on hand for use during the winter in 
feeding the antelope, mountain sheep, and deer. As the winter was 
very mild it was necessary to feed but 80 tons, leaving 112 tons 
that were carried over to tHis year. During the summer the 45i-acre 
field has been kept watered and has been cut twice and the hav. 
amounting to 82^ tons, stacked for next winter. A part of the field 
has grown up enough so that it will be cut again, so there are some- 
thing over 200 tons of hay in stack for the coming winter. This field 
was cared for and hay cut and stacked under contract this season 
at a cost of $5 per t()n for the hay in stack. The same work cost 
$6.09 per ton season of 1914. 

10184r-16 3 
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DEBB. 

While due to the open winter the deer were not in evidence in 
large herds as they are sometimes found, there seemed to be at least 
the usual numbers of both black-tailed and white-tailed varieties, 
and they were in splendid condition all winter Deer are frequently * 
killed in open season by hunters several miles outside of the park, 
and I am convinced that many of them stray over the boundaries 
of the park annually. JH 

ELK. 

The weather was so mild and there was so little snow in March, and 
April that the elk went up to high ground earlier than usual, and it 
was impracticable to take an accurate census of them. They were 
all in splendid condition, however, and careful estimates by expe- 
rienced men placed the increase in the northern herd at 10 per cent 
and the decrease from natural causes at 3 i>er cent. Takmg this 
into consideration, and deducting 375 elk shipped out of the park 
under authority of the department during tne winter of 1914-15 
leaves an estimated total of 37,192 in the herd. Those shipped were 
consigned as follows: January 25, 2 crated by express to the city 
park at Colmnbia, S. C; January 27, 4 crated by express to the 

Eark commissioner. Borough of Queens, N. Y.- January 29, 3 crated 
y express to the mayor of St. Joseph, Mo.; February 12, 50 in 2 cars 
by freight to the State game warden of New Mexico; February 15, 
50 in two cars by freight to the State of Montana; February 19, 50 
in two cars by freight to the State of Idaho; February 21, 50 by express 
in a large express car to the State of South Dakota; February 24, 2 
by express, crated, to Little Falls, Minn. ; February 26^ one car of 25 
by freight to the State of Michigan, one car of 30 yearlings bv freight 
to the State of Wisconsin, and 4 for the New York Zoological Society 
in the car by freight with elk for Michigan as far as St. Paul where 
they were crated and shipped the balance of the joumev by express; 
March 3, 50 in a large car oy express to the State of Colorado by the 
United States Biological Survey; March 5, one car of 25 by freight 
to the State of Utah oy the United States Biological Survey; and the 
last shipment, on March 12, of one car of 30 by freight to the State of 
Minnesota. Allotments of elk for some other Stat^ were not filled 
on accoimt of quarantine regulations for foot-and-mouth disease, 
which was prevalent in various sections during the winter. Unusual 
difficulty was found in capturing the elk wanted for shipment, 
as they did not come down for hay, on account of the warm winter. 
The experiment of shipping elk m carload lots by express, in the 
cases 01 South Dakota and Colorsido, proved very satisfactory, 
as the animals receive better care than when shipped by freight, 
are not so long on the road, and with 50 in one large car the cost oi 
shipping should not be much greater than if shipped in carloads of 
25 by n-eight. In shipping by freight, rough handling of the cars 
by the rai&oads often results m considerabfe loss. Mr. F. M. Dille, 
wno had charge of the shipment of the allotments made through the 
Department of Agriculture, is of the opinion that the method of 
shipment by express is far better than by freight. The presence of 
several bands oi wolves has recently been noted on the elk ranges, 
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and it is feared that they will kill many of the calves. Arrange- 
ments are now being made to systematically hmit the wolves and 
coyotes in the park. 

M008B. 

Moose are frequently seen in various sections of the park. They 
are reported as thriving and increasing in numbers. 

BUFFALO. 
WILD HERD. 

Little has been seen of this herd for the past two yeare, and it has 
not been practicable to get an accurate count of them. 

TAME HEBD. 

The tame herd, which is kept on Lamar River near the mouth of 
Rose Creek, 30 miles east from headquarters, has been in the best of 
condition during the year. This herd now numbers 239 animals, as 
follows: 





Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Number Oct. 1. IMKlast report) 


96 

1 

28 


97 


193 


Bomin November, 1914......... 


1 


Borp inmiTner of iftiff 


21 


49 






Total to aooomit for 


125 
8 


118 

1 


243 


Died or djivposed of ductng the year 


4 






Balance now in the herd 


122 


117 


23f 







Of those disposed of one 5-year-old bull was donated by the depart- 
ment to the city of St. Joseph, Mo., and shipped at the expense of 
the city on Januiajy 4; one 6-year-old bull was killed in the herd 
April 5; one yearling bull was found dead on the range, apparently 
from eating poisonous weeds, the latter part of Jime, and one 6-year- 
old cow died September 17. 

The herd is kept out on the range most of the time during the 
summer months. Several attempts nave been made to drive a num- 
"ber of the old bulls out to the range of the wild herd and to get them 
together, but they always return to the main herd. The usual show 
herd of 15 bulls was brought in to Mammoth Hot Springs on June 15 
and returned to the mam herd on September 20. At the present 
rate of increase in the herd it will soon become necessary to dispose 
of a laige number of them or provide additional facilities for their 
care. Tiie herd would be in much better shape if at least a himdred 
of the bulls could be disposed of. About 200 acres of meadow land 
was kept watered during the summer, and the hay was cut and 
stacked in August, yielding about 150 tons, at a cost for cutting and 
stacking of $5.08 per ton. About 70 tons of last year's crop of hay 
is still on hand, and it is expected that 20 to 30 tons of good hay will 
be cut and stacked from a field sowed to oats last spring This will 
insure an adequate supply of forage for the winter. Last winter 
being an open one, it was not necessary to begin feeding hay \mtil 
January 26. 
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BBABS. 

But few complaints were received during the summer of depreda- 
tions by bears. Travel being heavy they loimd an ample supply of 
food at the garbage dumps near hotels and permanent camps, and 
therefore did not have to resort to stealinjg from ice boxes ana camp- 
er's supplies, as is Sometimes the case. Two bears had to be killed 
during the simmier to protect life and property. 

A ^year-old male grizzly bear was captured at Grand Canyon and 
shipped alive on November 2, 1914, to the Board of Park Conunis- 
sioners at Kansas City, Mo., at their expense. Two grizzlies, male 
and female 2-^ear-olds, were captured at Grand Canyon and shipped 
to the city oi Los Angeles, Cal., on September 16 at the expense of 
the city. 

COYOTES AND WOLVES. 



Coyotes are numerous, althoiigh they are much hxmted during the 
winter bv employees on duty in the park. About 100 were BUed 
during tne year. Gray wolves are increasing, and have become a 
decided menace to the nerds of elk, deer, moxmtain sheep, and ante- 
lope. Several were killed in the park last winter, and an eflfort will 
be made the coming winter to capture or kill them. 



MOX7NTAIN LIONS. 

Mountain lions are numerous and are in evidence during the winter, 
when their tracks are f oxmd in abundance in the vicinity of the large 
herds of elk. None were killed last winter, as there was not toou^ 
snow to track them to cover. 

MOX7NTAIN SHEEP. 

The mountain sheepj like the deer and antelope, were considerablv 
scattered during the winter, as the weather was mild, grass plentiful, 
and there was scarcely any snow to drive them down to tne lower 
altitudes. They were apparently plentiful and wintered in excellent 
condition. 

OTHER ANIMALS. 

Other smaller animals usually found in this altitude, such as beaver, 
foxes, lynx, otter, marten, etc., are frequently seen. 

BIRDS. 

Many kinds of birds are found in the park, and all, more particularly 
those classed as game birds in the States, are noticeably tamer than 
they are outside of the park. They, as weU as many of the wild 
animals, seem to know where the park Unes are located, although 
many hunters have complained that these lines are not marked 
plainly enough. The interest of travelers in bird Ufe in the park has 
mcreased noticeably since the publication of a list of the names of 
birds found in the park in the circular of information which is gen- 
erally distributed to all. 
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FBOTEOTION OF GAME. 

The question of game protection in the park has been much 
simplified of recent years by the hearty cooperation of the authorities 
of the adjoining States and of the officials of the national forests which 
adjoin the -phTK on all sides. The States also establish game pre- 
serves in many places adjoining the park, changing their boundaries 
as conditions demand. Last winter the Montana Legislature with- 
drew from the game preserve that section immediately west of the 
northwest comer of the park, thus opening up a good hunting region 
for elk and deer, but still retain as a preserve that section just north 
of the park extending from the northwest comer to the mouth of 
Gardiner River. It also extended the season for hunting elk and 
deer to December 15, so as to enable those who depend upon the fall 
hunt for a winter suppler of meat to get it late enough in the fall so 
it will not spoil. Hunting has been very poor during the last two 
seasons, as cold, stormy weather did not come in time to drive the 
elk down before the close of the hunting season. Last winter the 
Wyoming State Legislature set aside a large part of the area east of 
the park as a game preserve. 

Additional scouts were employed during the hunting season in 
adjoining States^ and several arrests were made; but in few cases 
were the parties indicted, and under the present law it is an expensive 
and difficult process to prosecute oflFenders, as under a decision of 
the Attorney General the United States commissioner in the park 
can not dispose of a case but can onLy hold violators of the park laws 
to trial before the United States district court. In most cases where 
evidences of depredations were found the guilty parties were dis- 
covered and broiight to trial. One violator of the law — a soldier who 
was a member oi the detachment stationed in the southwest comer 
of the park — pleaded guilty to the charge of WiHinpr an elk in the park, 
before a general court martial, and was sentenced: *'To be dishonor- 
ably discharged the service of the United States; to forfeit all pay and 
allowances now due, or to become due while in confinement under 
this sentence; and to be confined at hard labor at such place as the 
reviewing authority may direct for one and one-half years." The 
United States Disciplinary Barracks, Alcatraz, Cal., was fixed by the 
reviewing authority as the place where the sentence would be served. 

Seventeen snowshoe cabins were put in repair and supplied for the 
use of patrols traveling on skis during the wmter. 

VIOLATIONS OF LAW. 

Several violations of law were discovered, in addition to those pro- 
tecting game, and in many cases arrests have been made. 

In t ebruary, the evening of the first or morning of the second, some 
miscreant cut the high woven-wire fence on the north line of the park, 
about 3 J miles west from the entrance arch. Tracks of a man were 
found loading away from the point where the fence had been cut, but 
it was impossible to fix the olame. On the evening of February 3 
some one went to the pons, at the haystacks on the flat, in sight of 
the town of Gardiner, and killed five of the elk that had been cap- 
tured for shipment. It was apparent that the elk had been killed 
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with a large knife tied to a long stick, from the outside of the pen. As 
scarcely any of the meat had been taken, it appeared likely that the 
work was done by some one for spite, possibly by the same persons 
who cut the fence. Efforts were made to fix the blame, but so far 
they have been fruitless. 

A highway robbery occurred about 10 o'clock a. m., July 9, at a 
point £U[)out a mile south of Madison Junction, on the road toward 
Fountain. The day was very rainy; and being one of the days of 
heavy travel from the western entrance, about 12 miles of passenger 
vehicles were in the line leaving Yellowstone that morning. After 
one vehicle had passed without being molested five were held up and 
the passengers forced to give up some of their money. The rol>ber, 
who was masked and carried a rifle, was described by all who saw him 
as evidently an amateur in the business, and he was doubtless fright- 
ened away before he had completed the job by seeing a man from one 
of the rigs pulling up from the rear drop off, and go back on the road 
to give the alarm. Had he continued a few minutes longer he would 
have been captured in the act, as soldiers were at the scene within 
about half an hour. The alarm was at once given and all available 
men from stations and scouts from headquarters were at once sent out, 
some to the scene of the holdup to try and pick up some trail or bit of 
evidence and others to cover trails, roads, etc., leading out of the park. 
The country was searched for two days for several miles around, but 
not a trace or clue was f oimd. This, however, might easily have been 
due to the excessive rain that day, which completely obliterated all 
tracks. Suspicion rested on some near-by roaa camps, where many 
men of unknown character were employed as laborers, and as they 
did not work the morning of that day on account of the rain it was a 
difficult job to check and account for them. Later the Department 
of Justice S3nt detectives to the scene, who still have the matter in 
hand and are following clues. The total amount secured by the rob- 
ber is less than $200. 

Through the efforts of the secret-service men of the Department of 
Justice a man is now being held in jail charged with the crime of hold- 
ing up the coaches in the park on July 29, 1914, and it is believed that 
the evidence is strong enough to convict him. 

SANITATION. 

During the tourist season frequent inspections of hotels and camps 
were made by officers of my command with a view to keeping them 
in the best possible condition of cleanliness. Two men with a two- 
horse tCi-jn and wagon were kept on the move all summer keeping the 
camping pounds in a sanitary condition and caring for the earth 
closets maintained for pubUc use throughout the park. 

Since the admission of automobiles on August 1 , a demand has been 
created for special sanitary camps for parties travehng in private auto- 
mobiles and carrying their own camp equipment. The regidar camps 
are selected with a view to providing grazing for horses, which also 
need to be kept at some distance from notels and permanent camps. 
A separate set of camps, about three in number, located at Mammoth 
Hot Springs, Upper Geyser Basin, and Grand Canyon, not too far from 
the points of interest and provided with a few conveniences, would be 
appreciated by those who travel in their own automobiles, and as the 
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automobile tickets of passage, for which a charge is made by the de- 
partment, are a source of considerable revenue, it seems that an ex- 
pense for this purpose is warranted. 

FOREST FIRES. 

Ahnost constant wet weather during the past summer prevented 
danger at any time of forest fires, and in few cases were the usual 
summer fire patrols considered necessary. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Fire lanes, — ^The crew of men constructing fire lanes in the south- 
east comer of the park last fall completed about 10 miles of new fire 
lanes, as far as the crossing of the Yellowstone River, when they 
discontinued the work on accpunt of bad weather. A total of 31 
miles of fire lanes were constructed season of 1914, at an average cost 
of $60.20 per mile. About June 1 a crew was again put into the 
field, and during the month of June went over and repaired 75 miles 
of old fire lanes at an average cost of $18.34^ per mile, the high rate 
being due to the fact that one of the fire lanes repaired — the one from 
Soda Butte Creek up Lamar River and down Pehcan Creek to Mary 
Bay, 48 miles in length — ^had not been repaired for several years and 
needed more work tnan usual. Since July 1 this crew has repaired 
154 mil^ of fire lanes at an average cost of $10.23 per mile, and 
built a new fire lane from the crossing of the Upper Yellowstone 
River west as nearly as practicable along the south boimdanr, to 
connect with the one built last season, 6 miles northeast of Snake 
River Station, a total of 27 miles, at a cost of $32.12 per mile. All 
fire lanes were gone over and repaired during the season, except the 
one from Snow Pass to the Gallatin road, through Fawn Pass, a 
distance of 24 mil^. 

The wire fence aroxmd the pasture at Mammoth Hot Springs, used 
in summer for the show herd of buffalo bulls, was repaired m April 
and May, requiring 70 new cedar posts to replace those that had 
rotted off. Two fliousand seven hundred feet of this fence was 
taken down and moved in, to get it away from the stage road from 
Tower Falls to Mammoth, and this required 135 new posts. Due to 
change of location, it took 3,000 feet of fencing to replace the 2,700 
feet taken down. Most of this work was done by regular employees. 

A new log house was built at the mouth of Rose Creek on Lamar 
River, for use of the buffalo keeper. It is built of logs with shingle 
roof, finished inside with beaver board. The main part is a one- 
story building 30 by 30 feet, with porch over the front door, bnck 
chimney in the center, and is divided into dining room 15 by 15 feet, 
living room 15 by 15 feet, and three bedrooms each 10 by 15 feet. 
Built on the same line in front is an addition 12 by 14 feet, one story 
built of lo^ with brick chimney, and porch on the back side over 
the door. This work has aU been done by park employees, in addition 
to their regular duties, and has only recently been completed. The 
cost of the material was $654.19. 

Telephone lines, — Under a decision by the Comptroller of the Treas- 
urv that the Interior Department may improve and extend the park 
telephone system which was built at the expense of the War Depart- 
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ment, the sum of $10,000 was allotted for the extension and repair of 
the system, m connection with the opening of the park to automobiles. 
The engineer officer in charge of road improvements in the park 
found that he was badly in need of eflBcient telephone service in con- 
nection with his work of building and repairing roads, and he was 
permitted to install telephones on the park line at all of his principal 
road camps in the park, greatlv facilitating his work. He also 
secured a small allotment of funds from the road anpropriation for 
keeping up the line, and he has kindly had all of tne work on the 
lines done by his crews, under his supervision and riiine, bills to be 
paid by this department except for a small portion which is covered 
oy his allotment. By this cooperation, expense is reduced, and the 
telephones installed in the road camps are also frequently very con- 
vement for use of our patrols in making reports and in checking 
automobiles. It was over a telephone in one of the engineer camps 
that the first news of the holdup of July 9 was received at head- 

guarters, several minutes oarUer than it would have been received 
'om the nearest soldier station. 

The material necessary for the extension and repair of these lines 
was purchased by special authoritv from the Signal Corps of the 
Anny, at a minimum figure, and snipped on a Government bill of 
lading from Omaha, Nebr. The work completed during the summer 
was as follows: 

A new line from Norris^ via Canyon to Lake Outlet, 27 miles, at a 
cost of about $120 per mile. A new line from the western entrance 
of the park to Firehole Cascades, where it connects with the Norris- 
Upper JBasin line, a total of about 16) miles, at an approximate cost 
of^$172 per mile for the first 9J miles from the west ooimdary, and 
about $119.50 per mile for the remaining 7 miles. A new line from 
Canyon to Tower Falls Soldier Station, about 20 ndles, at a cost of 
about $106 per mile. The building of these new lines made the 
Government lines, which had heretofore been carried on poles of the 
hotel company between Norris and Lake Outlet, and on the poles of 
the Yellowstone- Western Stage Co. to the west boundary, entirely 
independent, and established communication between Canyon and 
Tower Falls via Dunraven Pass, necessary in checking automobiles. 
Repairs were also made to telephone lines as follows: 

Norris to Upper Basin, about 29 miles, at an approximate cost of 
$52 per ndle. Thumb to Lake Outlet, about 16 miles, at an approxi- 
mate cost of $60 pel mile. About 12 miles of the line east from Lake 
Outlet toward Sylvan Pass Station, at an approximate cost of $72.50 
per mile. And the line from Tower Falls Station to Headquarters, 
18 miles, at an approximate cost of $44.60 per mile. * No repair work 
was done on the balance of the Sylvan Pass line, on the line from 
Thumb to Bechler Station via Snake River Station, or from Swan 
Lake flats to Gallatin Station, except sHght repairs made by park 
employees or enlisted men. The Imes from Fort Yellowstone to 
Gardiner, and from Fort Yellowstone to Norris have been kept in 
repair by enhsted men. 

. Oh£cJcing stations. — Under allotments from park revenues, stations 
for checking automobiles wore constructed as follows: A log building 
14 by 14 feet at the west boundary entrance, with tarred paper and 
gravel roof, at an approximate cost of $200; a similar building at a 
cost of about $100 at the north end of Dimraven Pass about 11 miles 
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from Canyon Junction; and a log building 14 by 28 feet inside meas- 
urements, with shingled roof, at Madison Junction^ 14 miles from 
the west boimdary, at a cost of about $250. The engmeer officer also 
kindly had this work done by his crews who were on the groimd, thus 
saving considerable expense of moving special crews out long dis- 
tances to those points. Additional checking stations were authorized; 
but were not found necessary during the short season for automobiles 
since August 1. The Engineer Department buUdings at Beaver Lake, 
between Fort Yellowstone and Norris, and at De Lacy Creek, between 
the Upper Basin and Thumb, were also used as checking stations. 

With permission of the department, the Engineer Department 
built a snort spur of railroad track into the park from the Oregon 
Short Line Railroad depot at Yellowstone, Mont., for the ptirpose 
of switching and unloamng road oil into their storage tank at that 
point. 

The nulitary authorities have torn down and destroved the old 
barracks and stables originally known as Camp Sheridan, located 
close to the road opposil^ Jupiter Terrace, thereby greatly improv- 
ing the appearance of the landscape at that point. 

NATURAL PHENOMENA. 

Few changes of any importance have been noted in the geysers, 
hot springs, etc., during the past year. 

An eartiiquake was noted at 7.55 a. m. on May 8. Three distinct 
shocks were noticed at Grand Canyon and Tower Falls, and one 
was noticed at Mammoth Hot Springs. No damage was done. 

CONCESSIONS. 

COMCSSSIONER8 HOLDING PRIVILEGES FOR A YEAR OR MORE IN YELLOWSTONE NA- 
TIONAL PARK UNDER EXISTING CONTRACTS, WITH RENTALS AND OTHER TAXES 
EXACTED. 

Yellowstone Farh Hotel Co.— Contracts (two) dated February 26, 1913, run for 
period of 20 years, and grant to company right to use certain land in the park and 
erect and maintain thereon hotels ana necessary buildings connected therewith. 

Annual rental: Forty dollars per acre on 29.44 acres, $1,177.60. News-stand priv- 
ilege at hotels and lunch stations, $750. Usage tax, 1915, 25 cents per capita on 
guests during 1915 season, $6,722. 

Yellowstone Park Transportation Co. — Contract dated February 26, 1913, runs for 
period of 20 years, and authorizes company to establish and maintain a sta^e and 
transportation line and agrees to lease necessary land at eight designated sites on 
which to construct and maintain buildings required for accommodation of stock, 
carriages, employees, etc. 

Annual rental: Forty dollars per acre on 27.16 acres, $1,086.40. Usage tax, 1915, 26 
cents per capita on passengers carried during 1915 season, $1,655.25. 

Yellowstone Park Boat Co. — Contract dated February 7, 1913, runs for 10 years, 
and lease dated May 19, 1914, for 9 years from February 7, 1914, grants to company 
privilege of maintaining, operating, and conducting on Yellowstone Lake and such 
other park lakes as may be desi|2^ated, motor boats and launches, motor vessels, 
rowboats,- and dories for accommodation of touiists, with right to sell and rent fishing 
tackle and sell fruits, nuts, confectionery, books, periodicals, cigars, tobacco, ana 
camping supplies, and lease or sell bathing suits, (.'ontract agrees to lease lands on 
shores of Yellowstone Lake on which wharves and ways are constructed, and at other 
points to be agreed upon on which to erect buildings for storage of equipment, accom- 
modation of employees, etc. 

Compensation for boat privilege, $100 per annum. Annual rental on 1.8592 acres, 
at $40 per acre, $74.37. 
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Wylie Permanent Camping Co, — Contract of May 4, 1906, runs for 10 veara from 
March 31, 1906, and grants transportation privilege In park, with sites £>r mainte- 
nance of permanent camps therein, and right to conduct lunch stations at points 
near Gibbon River and west Thumb of Yellowstone I^ake. 

Annual rental: Ten dollars per wagon (not less than 50 to be used) oo 158 wagons 
used during 1915 season, $1,580. News-stand privilege at permanent camps, $500. 
Usage tax, 1915, 50 cents per capita on passengers carried during 1914 season, $2,376.50. 

Shaw 4r Powell Camping Co. — Special permanent camping license issued April 19, 

1913, and running for a period of one year from May 1, 1913, or until such time as ma> 
be revoked, authorizes it to maintain, conduct, and carry on the business of trans- 
porting tourists in and through the park and provide for their accommodation at per- 
manent camps to be estabUsned on sites at designated points in the reservation and 
to maintain a lunch station on Madison River between the present Wylie camp and 
the State line. 

Annual rental: Ten dollars on each wagon used (75 passenger and 10 freight wagons 
used 1915 season), $850. News-stand privilege at permanent camps, $100. Usage 
tax, 1915, 25 cents per capita on passengers carried during 1914 season, $606.25. 

Holm Transportation Co. — Contract entered into March 14, 1913, with company for 
the period of one year from and after March 31, 1913, authorizes the establishment and 
maintenance of a stage and transportation Ime in the park, with the right to use and 
occupy such parcels of land as may be necessary at or near designated points therein 
on wnich to construct and maintain suitable buildings and inclosures for accommo- 
dating stock, carriages, and employees. Supplemental agreement entered into with 
company on January 23, 1914, extending the contract further for a period of three 
years from March 14, 1914. 

Annual rental: Forty dollars per acre on approximately 1.915 acres, $76.60. Usage 
tax. 1915^25 cents per capita on passengers carried during the 1915 park season, $36. 

Gleorge Whittaier, — Contract dated March 13, 1913, for period of 10 years, grants use 
on 24,000 square feet of land at or near Mammoth Hot Springs, with privU^e of main- 
taining a dwelling, store, and post office. 

Annual charge, $100. Usage tax, 1914, $800 per annum. Total, $900. 

YeUowstone-mstem Stage Co.— Contract dated January 26. 1915, anuthorizing, for 
the term from January 1, 1914, to December 31^ 1915, establislxment and maintenance 
of a stage and transportation line, and permitting the use of certain parcels of land in 
connection with such privilege, aggr^ating 13 acres, together with use of buildings 
located thereon, approximately 47 in number, for accommodating stock, carriages, 
and employees. 

Rental for period of contract: Forty dollars per acre on 13 acres, $520. For use of 
buildings, $2,500; 25 cents per capita tax on passengers carried during 1915 park 
season, $4,934.25. 

Pryor dc JVMcftman.— Contract dated August 26, 1908, running for period of eight 
years, from April 3, 1908, Issued to George R. and Anna K. Pryor, interest of former 
transferred to EUzabeth Trischman through assignment approved by Department of 
the Interior October 29, 1912, grants use of tract of land near Mammoth Hot Springs 
in park, containing 13,800 square feet, on which to maintain dwelling, store, and soda 
fountain. 

Annual rental, $50; usage tax of $115 per annum. Total, $165. 

C. A. Hamilton.— tonttdtx^i dated November 23, 1914, running for a period of three 
years, from August 13, 1914, issued to Mary R. Klamer, widow of Henry E. Elamer, 
and by her transferred through assignment approved by Department of the Interior 
June 25, 1915, authorizes use of 2-acre tract of land at or near Upper Geyser Basin. 
with privilege of maintaining thereon building or buildings for iise as dwelling and 
conduct of a general store. 

Annual rental, $100; usage tax, $1,200 per annum. Total, $1,300. 

F. Jay iTayne*.— Contract of May 25, 1914, for period of three years from April 1, 

1914, authonzes use of 0.64 acre of land at Mammoth Hot Springs and 1 acre at or 
near Upper Geyser Basin , with privilege of maintaining buildings thereon for the prep- 
aration and sale of photographic views. Contract also agrees to lease not to exceed 1 
acre of land at or near Grand Canyon for buildings for photographic purposes. 

Annualrental: Forty dollars per acre on 2.64 acres, $105.60. For privdeges accorded, 
$1,000 at Mammoth Hot Springs, $1,000 at Upper Basin, and $500 at Grand Canyon. 
Total, $2,605.60. 

Henry J. BrotWa.— Contract of July 1, 1914, for a period of 10 years from same 



date authorizes use of approximately 2\ acres of land, at $40 per acre, $100, to he 
It Upper Geyser Basin, with privil^e of maintaming bathho^ise and 
bathing pools. Compensation for batnhouse privil^^, $200 per annum. 



leased to him at ' 



Annuu rental, $40 per acre for land leased^ also $200 for privilege. Payments to 
begin one year from time bathhouses opened to public July 1, 1915. 
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PenoTially condvjcUd camping party and special licenses issued in the Yellowstone 
National Park during the season of 1915, 

ENTERING AT NORTHERN ENTRANCE. 



Nante of licensee. 


License No. 


Usage tax (25 cents 
per capita on 
passenisera car- 
ried 1914 season). 


Amount 
paid, 
special 

licenses 
issued 


Number 
of 

wairons, 
at $10 
each. 


Number 
of 

horses, 
at $2 
each. 


Total 
paid. 




Number 
carried. 


Amoimt 
paid. 




8. E. and E. J. Larson 


15,16 

21,24 

12,17 

10,11,43,44 

35 

22 

23 


22 
93 


16.50 
23.25 




3 
11 

1 

4 


1 


$37.50 


O. 0. RosenborouRh and 
H. P. Grant ...... 




133.26 


Bert Stewart and J. Mc- 
pherson 


$25.00 




35.00 


Howard Eaton 


63 


15.75 


51 


157.76 


Chas. G. Davis 


25.00 
25.00 
15.00 


25.00 


E. L. Robertson. 










25.00 


Do 










15.00 














Total 


178 


44.50 


90.00 


19 


52 


428.50 









ENTERING AT NORTHERN AND WESTERN ENTRANCES. 



W. N. and 0. M. Helferlln «. 


1,Z7% 


110 
33 


$27.60 
8.25 




42 
3 


4 
3 


$455.50 


B.D.ShelHeld 




44.25 











Total 


143 


35.75 




45 


7 


499.75 













ENTERING AT WESTERN ENTRANC] 


E. 






T. E. Newcomb 


i 

1 13,14 


4 
32 


$1.00 
8.00 






18 
2 


$37.00 


Joe Clause 




3 


42.00 




.^ 1 






Total 


36 


9.00 




3 


20 


79.00 


1 







1 Roseborough and Grant had special permission to erect a permanent storage camp at Apollinaris Spring, 
but did not avail themselves of it. 

* W. N. and O. M. Heflerlin had special authority for season 1915 for four permanent camps for their 
patrons, which they erected and operated. 

ENTERING AT EASTERN ENTRANCE. 



Name of licensee. 


License No. 


Usage tax (25 cents 
per capita on 
passeneers car- 
ried 1914 season). 


Number 
of 

wagons, 
at $10 
each. 


Number 
of 

horses, 
at $2 
each. 


Total 
paid. 




Number 
carried. 


Amount 
paid. 




J.W.Howell 


39,40 
41,42 

6,7,20,25,30 

4,5,46 
18,19 






1 
1 
2 
5 


6 
8 
2 

28 
24 
9 
20 


$22.00 


Frederick Morris 


9 


$2.25 


28.25 


H. Mullendore 


24.00 


Win B. Shore and Geo. T. Hopkins. . . 
N. W. Frost and Fred J. Richard 


40 


10.00 


116.00 
48.00 


W . H. Jordan 


41 
26 


10.25 
6.60 


1 
5 


38.25 


E. C. Brown and Simon Snyder 


96.50 


Total 


116 


29.00 


15 


97 


373.00 









ENTERING AT SOUTHERN ENTRANCE. 



C. E. Carrinston 


36 
26,27 
31,32 

33 




1 


12 
6 
14 
11 


$24.00 


James S, Simpson 






I 


22.00 


Cbfls^ C- Monre^ . , . 


15' 

5 


$3.75 
1.25 


51.75 


8. N. Leek 


23.25 








Total 


20 


5.00 


3 


43 


121.00 









ENTERING AT SOUTHERN AND EASTERN ENTRANCES. 






Joe .\. and M. G. Jones and Joseph 
IfcGill 


28,45 


3 


$0.75 




32 


$64.75 






Total 


3 


.75 




32 


64.75 
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Personally conducted camping party and special licenses itsued in tie Yellowstone, 
National Park during the season o/i9J5— Ck>ntmued. 

SUMMARY (ALL PARK ENTRANCES). 



Park entrance. 


Usage tax (25 cents 
per capita passen- 
gers carried 1914 
season). 


Amount 
paid 
special 
liases 
issued. 


Number 
of 

each. 


Number 

of horses 

at 82 

each. 


Total 
paid. 




Number 
carried. 


Paid. 




at both northern and western entrances 
combined 


321 
36 
116 

28 


180.26 
9.00 
29.00 

6.75 


too. 00 


64 
8 
16 

8 


69 
20 
97 

76 


I8as.2s 


Licensees entering at western entrance 


79.00 


Licensees entering at eastern entrance 




378.00 


Licensees enteringat southern entrance and 
at both southern and eastern entrances 
combined 




185.76 








Total 


496 


124.00 


90.00 


85 


251 


1,566.00 





RECOMMENDATIONS. 

That it be decided for a definite period of time by the department 
maintaining the military force and that controlling the national park 
if the park shall continue to be policed by United States troops or 
if they shall in. the near future be replaced "by a civilian oi^anization. 
A fixed policy in this regard is essential to a stable and progressive 
administration. 

Very respectfully, 

Lloyd M. Brett, 
Colonel of Cavalry, Admg Superintendent. 

The Secretary of the Interior. 



APPENDIX. 



BULBS AND BBaX7l4ATIONS. 

Be^ulations of October 24, 1915, governing: the distribution of animalii 
from the Yellowstone National Park during the fiscal years 1914-15. 

1. General. — Distribution of all animals will be limited to appli- 
cations from Federal, State, county, and municipal authorities. 
None will be given to private parties. Allotments will be made in 
the order of receipt of applications, but preference will be given to 
shipments intended for National reservations and to those States not 
having theretofore received animals. Before elk will be allotted 
evidence must be furnished that the laws of the State where they 
are intended to be transported afford them complete protection 
during the close as well as tnc open season. In tho case of all animals 
assurance must bo given that they will be humanely and properly 
cared for. 

2. Expense. — No charge will be made for animals, but applicants 
will bo required to boar all expense of capture, crating, and nauling 
to Gardiner, Mont., the shipping point, and to arrange for payment 
of transportation charges from tnat place to point of destination. 
Provision should be made for an attenaant to accompany elk shipped 
by freight in carload lots. Small consignments of elk or other 
animals should be forwarded by express, and arrangements should 
be made for suitable crates in which to transfer animals from car to 
place of destination. 

3. Elk. — During the present fiscal year the total number of elk to 
be distributed will not exceed 1,000, and not more than 50 head 
will be allowed to any one State. 

In view of the existence of several peculiar forms of elk on the 
Pacific coast, and the importance of keepino: these elk distinct from 
the Rocky Mountain species, requests for oTk intended for the Cas- 
cades, Sierra Nevada, or points west of these ranges will not receive 
approval. 

In shipping elk by carload the number of head in any one car 
shall not exceed 30. This number will be permitted only in the 
case of yearlings shipped in a 36-foot car: m all other cases the 
number of elk shall not exceed 25 head per car. When cattle cars 
are used for the shipment of elk tho lower part of the car must be 
covered with burlap, canvas, or some similar material to screen 
the animals from view and prevent thcMii from ])oing disturbed at 
stations en route. When box cars an^ used tlio doors should be 
left partly open for ventilation. Before shipping the elk all cars 
must be padded insidv^ to a height (Mpial to (h(^ slioulders of the 
animals. Ample arrangomonts must ])o made to provide food and 
water when cars are likely to be more than 12 hours en route. When- 
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ever possible the elk should be fed and watered within the car; 
otherwise shipments will be governed by the 28-hoiir law (act of 
Congress of June 29, 1906, 34 Stat,, 607). When convenient snow 
should be furnished the elk instead of water, and tubs containing 
water or snow must be placed at the ends as well as m the middle 
of the car. Two partitions, one on each side of the door, must be 
provided as a place for food and water. 

4. Buffalo. — ^A limited number of the older bulls from the tame 
herd wm be distributed to such municipal parks — ^not more than 
two to any one park — the authorities of wnich will defray all expense 
of crating, haulmg to cars, and transporting, and upon the further 
condition that at least two buffalo cows wul be procured for each 
bull donated. Cows from the park herd will not be disposed of 
imder any conditions. 

5. Beaver. — ^A limited number of beaver will be distributed to 
points where the animals will have complete protection and where 
conditions are favorable for their increase. 

6. Bears. — Bears, not to exceed two for any public park or zoolog- 
ical garden, may be shipped when properly crated. 

7. Other amimaXs. — Antelope, deer, moose, and mountain sheep 
will not be distributed at this time, owing to their limited numbers. 

Apj^lications should be addressed to the Secretary of the Interior, 
Wasmngton, D. C. 

aENEBAL BEaXTLATIONS APFBOVEB MAY 27, 1911. 

The following rules and regulations for the government of the 
Yellowstone National Park are hereby established and made public 

?ursuant to authority conferred by section 2475, Revised Statutes 
Fnited States, and the act of Congress approved May 7, 1894: 

1. It is forbidden to remove or injure the sediments or incrusta- 
tions around the geysers, hot springs, or steam vents; or to deface 
the same by written inscriptions or otherwise; or to throw any sub- 
stance into the spring or geyser vents; or to injure or disturb in any 
manner or to carry off any of the mineral deposits, specimens, natural 
curiosities, or wonders within the park. 

2. It is forbidden to ride or drive upon any of the geyser or hot- 
spring formations, or to turn stock loose to graze in their vicinity. 

3. It is forbidden to cut or injure any growing timber. Camping 

{)arties will be allowed to use dead or fallen timber for fuel. When 
eUing timber lor fuel, or for building purposes when duly author- 
ized, stumps must not be left higher than 12 inches from the ground. 

4. Fires shall be Ughted only when necessary, and completely extin- 
guished when not longer required. The utmost care must be exer- 
cised at all times to avoid setting fire to the timber and grass. 

5. Hunting or killing, wouncnng or capturing any bird or wild 
animal, except dangerous animals when necessary to prevent them 
from destroying Ufe or inflicting an injury, is prohibited. The out- 
fits, including guns, traps, teams, horses, or means of transportation 
used bj persons engaged in hunting, killing, trapping, ensnaring, or 
capturmg such birds or wild animaE, or in possession of game killed 
in the park under other circumstances than prescribed above, will be 
forfeited to the United States, except in cases where it is shown by 
satisfactory evidence that the outfit is not the property of the person 
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or* persons violating this regulation; and the actual owner thereof 
was not a party to such violation. Firearms will only he permitted 
in the park on written permission from the superintendent thereof. 
On arrival at the first station of the park, ^ard parties having fire- 
arms, traps, nets, seines, or explosives win turn them over to the 
scorpeant in charge of the station, taking his receipt for them. They 
will he returned to 'the owners on leaving the park. 

6. Fishing with nets, seines, traps^ or hy the use of drugs or explo- 
sives, or in any other way than with hook and line is prohibited. 
Fishing for purposes of merchandise or profit is forbidden. Fishing 
may be prohibited by order of the sup^mtendent of the park in any 
of £he waters of the park, or limited tnerein to any specified season of 
the year, until otherwise ordered by the Secretary of the Interior. 

7. No person will be permitted to reside permanently or to engage 
in any business in the park without permission, in writing, from the 
Department of the Interior. The superintendent <nay grant author- 
ity to competent persons to act as ^ides and revoke the same in his 
discretion, and no pack trams shall be allowed in the park unless in 
charge of a duly registered guide. 

8. The herding or grazing of loose stock or cattle of any kind 
within the park, as weU as the driving of such stock or cattle over the 
roads of the park, is strictly forbidaen, except in such cases where 
authority therefor is grantea by the Secretary of the Interior. It is 
forbidden to cut hay within the boimdaries oi the park excepting for 
the use of the wild game and such other purposes as may be autnor- 
ized by the Secretary of the Interior or the park superintendent. 

9. No drinking saloon or barroom wiU oe permitted within the 
hmits of the park. 

10. Private notices or advertisements shall not be posted or dis^ 
played within the park, except such as may be necessary for the con- 
venience and guidance of the pubUc upon buildings on leased ground. 

11. Persons who render themselves obnoxious by disordeny con- 
duct or bad behavior, or who violate any of the foregoing rules, will 
be summarily removed from the park, and will not be allowed to 
return without permission, in writing, from the Secretary of the 
Interior or the superintendent of the park. 

12. It is forbidden to carve or write names or other things on any 
of the mileposts or signboards or anjr of the platforms, seats, railings, 
steps, or any structures, or any tree in the park. 

Any person who violates any of the foregoing regulations will be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and be subjected to a fine as pro- 
vided by the act of Congress approved May 7, 1894, "to protect the 
birds and animals in Yellowstone National Park and to punish crimes 
in said park, and for other purposes,'' of not more than $1,000, or 
imprisonment not exceeding two years, or both, and be adjudged to 
pay all costs of the proceedmgs. 

INSTBXTOnONS APFBOVED APRIL 15, 1014. 

1. The feeding, interference with, or molestation of any bear or 
other wild animal in the park in any way by any person not author- 
ized by the superintendent is prohibited. 
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2. Fires, — The greatest care must be exercised to hisure the com- 
plete extinction of all camp fires before they are abandoned. All 
ashes and xmbunied bits of wood must, when practicable, be thor- 
oughly soaked with water. Where fires are built in the neighborhood 
of decayed logs, particular attention must be directed to the extin- 
guishment of fires in the decaymg mold. Fire may be extinguished 
where water is not available by a complete covering of carfli, well 
packed down. 

Especial care should be taken that no lighted match, cigar, or ciga- 
rette is dropped in any grass, twigs, leaves, or tree mold. 

3. Camps. — No camp will be made at a less distance than 100 feet 
from any traveled road. Blankets, clothing, hammocks, or any other 
article liable to frighten teams must not be hung at a nearer dlstailce 
than this to the road. The same rule applies to temporary stops, 'swti^ 
as for feeding horses or for taking luncheon. s 

Many successive parties camp on the same sites during the season, 
and camp grounds must be thoroughly cleaned before they are abaur 
doned. Tin cans must be flattened and, with bottles, cast-oflF dott- 
ing, and all other dfibris, must be deposited in a pit provided for Uie 
purpose. When camps are made in unusual places, where pits may 
not be provided, all refuse must be hidden where it will not be offen- 
sive to the eye. 

4. Concessionaires. — ^All persons, firms, or corporations holding 
concessions in the park must keep the groimds used by them properly 
policed and maintain the premises in a sanitary condition to the 
satisfaction of the superintendent. 

5. Bicycles. — The greatest care must be exercised by persons using 
bicycles. On meeting a team the rider must stop and stand at side of 
road between the bicycle and the team — the outer side of the road if 
on a grade or curve. In passing a team from the rear the rider 
should learn from the driver if his horses are liable to frighten, in 
which case the driver should halt and the rider dismoimt and walk 
past, keeping between the bicycle and the team. 

6. Fishing. — ^AU fish less than 8 inches in length should at once be 
returned to the water with the least damage possible to the fish. Fish 
that are to be retained must be at once killed by a blow on the back 
of ike head or by thrusting a knife or other sharp instrument into 
the head. No person shaD catch more than 20 fish in one day. 

7. Dogs. — Dogs are not permitted in the park. 

8. Grazing ammdls. — Only animals actually in use for purposes of 
transportation through the park may be grazed in the vicmity of the 
camps. They will not be allowed to run over any of the formations 
nor near to any of the geysers or hot springs; neither will they be 
allowed to run loose within 100 feet of the roads. 

9. Formations. — No person will be allowed on any formations after 
sunset without a guide. 

10. Hotels. — ^All tourists traveling with the authorized transporta- 
tion companies, whether holding hotel coupons or paying cast, are 
allowed tne privilege of extending their visit in the park at any of 
the hotels without extra charge for transportation. However, 24 
hours' notice must be given to the managers of the transportation 
companies for reservations in other coaches. 
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11. Driving on roads of park, — {a) DriTers of vehicles of any de- 
scription, when overtaken By other vehicles traveling at a faster rate 
of speed, shall, if requested to do so, tiirn out and give the latter free 
ana unobstructed passageway. 

(6) Vehicles in passing each other must give full half of the road- 
wav. This applies to freight outfits as well as any other. 

(c) Racing on the park roads is strictly prohibited. 

(d) Freight, baggage, and heavy camping outfits on sidehill grades 
throughout the park will take the outer side of the road while being 
passea by passenger vehicles in either direction. 

(e) In making a temporary halt on the road for any purpose all 
teams and vehicles will Ve pulled to one side of the road far enough 
to Igave a free and unobstructed passageway. No stops on the road 
foMimcheon or for camp purposes wiU be permitted. A team at- 
tadiM to a vehicle will not be left without the custody of a person 
competent to control it; a team detached from a vehicle will be 
securely tied to a tree or other fixed object before being left alone. 

. (/) In rounding sharp curves on the roads, like that m the Golden 
Gate Canyon, where tne view ahead is completely cut oflF, drivers 
wiU slow down to a walk. Traveling at night is prohibited except in 
cases of emergency. 

(g) Transportation companies, freight and wood contractors, and 
all other parties and persons using the park roads will be held liable 
for violation of these mstructions. 

(Ji) Pack trains will be required to follow trails whenever prac- 
ticable. During the tourist season, when traveling on the road and 
vehicles carrying passengers are met, or such vehides overtake pack 
trains, the pack train must move oflF the road not less than 100 feet 
and await tne passage of the vehicle. 

(i) During the tourist season pack animals, loose animals, or 
saddle horses, except those ridden by duly authorized persons on 

Katrol or other public duties^ are not permitted on the coach road 
etween Gardiner and Fort Yellowstone. 

(Jc) Riding at a gait faster than a slow trot on the plateaus near 
the hotels wnere toiu*ists and other persons are accustomed to walk 
is prohibited. 

XT) Mounted men on meeting a passenger team on a grade will 
halt on the outer side until the team passes. When approaching a 
passenger team from the rear, warning must be given, and no faster 
gait wul be taken than is necessary to make the passage, and if on a 
grade the passage will be on the outer side. A passenger team must 
not be passed on a dangerous grade. 

(m) All wagons used in hauling heavy freight over the park roads 
must have tires not less than 4 inches in width. This order does 
not apply to express freight hauled in light spring wagons with 
single teams. 

12. Liquors, — ^All beer, wine, liquors, whisky, etc., brought into 
the Yellowstone National Park via Gardiner to be carried over the 
roads through the reservation to Cooke City, must be in sealed con- 
tainers or packages, which must not be broken in transit. 

13. Miscellaneous, — ^Automobiles are not permitted in the park.* 

1 The regulation prohibiting the use of automobiles In the park was so amended as to allow their use on 
the rood leading from Bozeman, Mont., to the southern portion of Gallatin County, Mont., and on Aug. 
1, 1916, the Secretary of the Interior admitted automobiles for pleasure purposes only, under regulations 
and 8(»ednles approved by him. 
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Persons are not allowed to bathe near any of the regularly traveled 
roads in the park without suitable bathing clothes. 

14. Penalty. — ^The penalty for disregard of these instructions is 
summary ejection from the park. 

Notices. — (a) Boat trip on Yellowstone Lake: The excursion boat 
on Yellowstone Lake plymg between the Lake Hotel and the Thumb 
lunch station at the West Bay is not a part of the regular transpor- 
tation of the park, and an extra charge is made by the boat company 
for this service. 

(b) Side trips in park: Liformation relative to side trips in the 
park and the cost thereof can be procured from those authorized 
to transport passengers through or to provide for camping parties 
in the park; also at the office of the superintendent. 

(c) All complaints by tourists and others as to service, etc^iltan- 
dered in the reservation should be made to the superintendest^iD 

, writing. 

REGXTIiATIONS OF JULY 7, 1915, GOVEBNING TKB ADMISSION OJ 
AUTOMOBILES FOB THE SEASON OF 1915. 

[Effective Aug. 1, 1915.] 

Pursuant to authority conferred by section 2475, Revised Stat- 
utes, United States, and the act of Congress approved May 7, 1894, 
the following regulations governing the admission of automobiles 
into the Yellowstone National Park are hereby established and made 
public: 

1. AutomohHes. — The park is open only to such automobiles as 
are operated for pleasure and not to those carrying passengers who 
are paying, either directly or indirectly, for the use of the machine. 

2. Motor cycles, — ^Motor cycles are not permitted to enter the park. 

3. TicJcets of passage. — Ticket of passage must be secured and paid 
for at the checking station where the automobile enters the park. 
This ticket must be conveniently kept, so that it can be exhibited 
to park guards on demand, and must be surrendered at the last 
checking station on leaving the park. Tickets of passage will show 
(a) name of owner, (6) license number of automooile, (c) name of 
State issuing license, (d) make of machine and manufacturer's 
number, (e) name of driver, (/) seating capacity of machine, and 
(g) number of passengers. 

4. Fees. — Fees are payable in cash only, and will be as follows for 
each trip through the park: 

For runabouts or single-seated cars $5. 00 

For 5-passenger cars 7. 50 

For T-passenger cars 10. 00 

6. Muffler cut-outs. — ^Muflfler cut-outs must be closed while ap- 
proaching or passing riding horses, horse-drawn vehicles, hotefe, 
camps, or soldier stations. 

6. Distance apart — Gears and hralces. — ^Automobiles while in motion 
must not be less than 100 yards apart, except for purpose of passing, 
which is only permissible on comparatively level or slight grades. 
All automobiles, except while shiftmg gears, must retain their gears 
constantly enmeshed. Persons desiring to enter the park in an 
automobile will be required to satisfy the guard issuing tne ticket of 
passage that the machine in general, and particulany the brakes 
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and tires, are in first-class working order and capable of making the 
trip, and that, there is sufficient gasoline in the tank to reach the 
next place where it may be obtained, and carry two extra tires. 
For this purpose all drivers will be required eflfectually to block and 
skid the rear wheels with either foot or hand brake, or such other 
brakes as may be a part of the equipment of the automobile. Gaso- 
line can be purchased at regular supply stations as per posted 
notices. 

7. Speeds, — Speeds must be limited to 12 miles per hour ascend- 
ing and 10 miles per hour descending steep grades, and to 8 miles 
per hour when approaching sharp curves. On good roacb with 
straight stretches, and when no team is nearer than 200 yards, the 
speed may be increased to 20 miles per hour. Horns must be sounded 
at' Wl curves where the road can not be seen for at least 200 yards 
ah^ad, and when approaching teams or riding animals. 

8. Teams. — When teams, saddle horses, or pack trains approach, 
automobiles will take the outer edge of the roadway, regardless oi 
the direction in which they may be going, taking care that sufficient 
room is left on the inside for the passage of vehicles and animals. 
Teams have the right of way, ana automobiles will be backed or 
otherwise handled as may be necessary so as to enable teams to pass 
with safety. In no case must automobiles pass animals on the road 
at a greater speed than 8 miles per hour. 

9. Firies. — Fines or other penalties will be imposed for arrival of 
automobile at any point before approved lapse of time, hereinafter 
given, at the followmg rates: $0.50 per minute for each of first five 
minutes; $1 per minute for each of tne next 20 minutes; $25 fine or 
ejection from the park, or both, in the discretion of the acting super- 
intendent of the park, for being more than 25 minutes early. 

10. Penalties. — ^Violation of any of the foregoing rules or general 
regulations for govenment of the park will cause revocation oi ticket 
of passage, and, in addition to the penalties hereinbefore indicated, 
will subject the owner of the automobile to any damage occasioned 
thereby, immediate ejectment from the reservation, and be cause 
for refusal to issue new ticket of passage to the owner without prior 
sanction in writing from the Secretary of the Interior. 

11. Accidents. -^When, due to breakdowns or accidents of any 
other nature, automobiles are imable to keep going or to reach the 
next stopping place on time, they must be unmecfiately parked off 
the road, or where this is impossible, on the outer edge of the road, 
and wait xmtil the next schedule for automobiles past that point, 
or until given special permission to proceed by park guards. 

12. These regulations and schedules do not apply to automobiles 
passing over the coxmtjr road in the northwest comer of the park, 
en route to the town of Yellowstone, Mont. 

SCHEDULES AND GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 

Automobiles may leave the park by any one of the authorized 
routes of entrance. Automobile drivers should compare their watches 
with the clocks at checking stations. 

Automobiles stopping over at points other than the hotels and 
permanent camps will be allowed to resume travel only at such time 
as permits them to fall in with a subsequent regular automobile 
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schedule past the point of stop-over. Such automobiles while stop- 
ping over must park out of sight of, or at least 100 yards from, tne 
mam road. 

Automobiles stopping over at permanent camps must leave the 
same at the proper time to conform with the published schedules 
from the near^t hotels. Detailed times of departure to comply 
with this provision will be posted at the particular camps concerned. 

When, due to breakdowns or accidents of any other nature, auto- 
mobiles are unable to keep going, or to reach the next stopping place 
on time, they must be immediately parked off the road, or where 
this is impossible, on the outer edge of the road, and wait until the 
next schedule for automobiles past that point, or until given special 
permission to proceed by park guards. 

Automobiles will not be permitted for use on local trips around 
hot springs formations or other points of interest off the main roads, 
except in the case specially noted at Artist Point, in the morning 
schedule from th« Lake Hotel to Canyon Hotel. 

Speeds. — Speeds must be limited to 12 miles per hour ascending 
and 10 nliles per hour descending steep grades, and to 8 miles per 
hour when anproaching sharp curves. On good roads with straight 
stretches, ana when no team is nearer than 200 yards, the speed may 
be increased to 20 miles per hour. No automobile shall pass another 
while in motion going in the same direction. 

Horns. — ^The horn will be sounded on approaching curves, stretches 
of road which can not be seen for about 200 yar^, and driving or 
riding animals; also on meeting other machines. 

Teams, — ^When teams, sadcQe horses, or pack trains apnroach. 
automobiles will take the outer edge of the roadway, r^araless of 
the direction in which they may be going, taking care that sufficient 
room is left on the inside for the passage of vehicles and animals. 
Teams have the right of way, and automobiles will be backed or 
otherwise handled as may be necessary so as to enable teams to pass 
with safety. In no case will automobiles pass animals on the road 
at a greater speed than 8 miles per hour. 

In addition to the schedules herein given, automobiles must keep 
clear of any horse-drawn passenger vehicles running upon regular 
schedules which may be following them; and upon overtaking any 
horse-drawn passenger vehicles running upon regular schedules, 
automobiles must not attempt to pass or approach closer than 
within 150 yards of the same. 

Reduced engine power — Gasoline, etc. — ^Due to the high altitude of 
the park roads, averaging nearly 7,650 feet for the belt line and east, 
north, and west entrances, the power of all automobiles is niuch 
reduced, so that about 50 per cent more gasoline will be required 
than for the same distance at lower altitudes. Likewise one lower 
gear wiU generally have to be used on grades than would have to be 
used in other places. A further effect that must be watched is the 
heating of the engine on long grades, which may become serious unless 
care is used. Gasoline can be purchased at regular supply stations 
as per posted notices. 
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Gardiner to Norris: 

Leave G ardiner entrance 

Arrive Mammoth Hot Springs 

Leave Mammoth Hotel 

Leave 8-mlle post 

Arrive " 'orris 

Norris to west entrance: • 

Leave : 'orris *. 

Arrive west entrance 

(For Gallatin Station entrance see Note 1.) 
Norris to Fomitain: 

Leave I Torrls 

Leave Firehole Cascades 

Arrive Fomitain Hotel 

(For Gallatin Station entrance see Note 1.) 
west entrance to Fomitain Hotel: 

Leave west entrance 

Arrive Fomitain Hotel 

Fomitain Hotel to Thumb: 

Leave Fomitain Hotel 

Arrive Upper Basin (Old Faithful Inn) 

Leave Upper Basin (Old Faithful Inn) 

Arrive Thumb Station 

(For south entrance see Xote 1.) 
Thumb to Lake Hotel: 

Leave Thumb.Station 

Arrive Lake Hotel 

Lake Hotel to east boundary: 

Leave Lake Hotel 

Arrive east boundary. 

East boundary to Lake Hotel: 

Leave east boundary 

Arrive Lake Hotel 

Lake Hotel to Canyon Hotel: 

Leave Lake Hotel 

Leave Canyon Station 

(See rote 20 

Arrive Canyon Hotel 

Canyon to >' orris: 

Leave Canyon Hotel, t 

Arrive Norris 

(For schedules from Xorris to Fomitain, Upper 

Basin, and west entrance, see p. — . 
Canyon Hotel to Tower FaUs: 

Leave Canyon Hotel 

Arrive Tower Falls: 

Via Dunraven Pass 

Via Mount Washburn 

(For Cooke City entrance see Note 1.) 
Tower Falls to Gardiner: 

Leave Tower Falls 

Arrive Mammoth Hot Springs 

Leave Mammoth Hot Springs (via main road) 

Arrive Gardbier entrance 

Mammoth Hot Spriaes to Gardiner: 

Leave Mammoth Mot Springs (via old road) 

Arrive Gardiner entrance 



Schedule A. 



Not earlier 
than— 



14.7 
20 



17 



6.00 a. m. 
6.30 a. m. 
6.45 a. m. 



8.30 a. m. 



Not later 
than— 



6^)0 a.m. 
7.00 a. m. 
7.15 a.m. 
8.00 a. m. 
9.00 a. m. 



8.45 a.m. 9.15 a.m. 
(Via Mesa Road.) 



10.30 a.m. 



6.45 a. m. 
8.30 a. m. 

10.30 a. m. 
12.00 m. 

2.30 p. ra. 

4.30 p. m. 

4.30 p. m. 
5.45 p. m. 

7.00 a. m. 
9.30 a. m. 

3.15 p. m. 
5.45 p. m. 

7.00 a. m. 
9.00 a. m. 

9.10 a. m. 

2.15 p.m. 
3.15 p. m. 



1.30 p. m. 

3.15 p.m. 
4.15 p. m. 



3.15 p.m. 
5.30 p. m. 
7.00 a. m. 
7.30 a. m. 

8.45 a. m. 
9.30 a. m. 



10.30 a. m. 
11.00 a.m. 



7.15 a. m. 
9.00 a. m. 



11.00 a.m. 
12.30 p. m. 
3.00 p. m. 
5.00 p. m. 



5.00 p. m. 
6.15 p. m. 

7.30 a. m. 
10.30 a.m. 

3.45 p. m. 
6.15 p. m. 

7.30 a. m. 
10.00 a. m. 



10.10 a.m. 

2.30 p. m. 
3.30 p. m. 



2.00 p. m. 

3.45 p. m. 
4.45 p. m. 



4.45 p. m. 
6.45 p. m. 
7. 30 a. m. 
8.00 a. m. 

9.00 a. m. 
9.45 a. m. 



Schedule B. 



'ot earlier 
than— 



2.30 p. m. 
3.00 p. m. 



4.00 p.m. 
6.00 p. m. 



4.00 p.m. 



Not later 
than— 



3.00 p.m. 
3.30 p. m. 



4.30 p. m. 
6.30 p. m. 



4.30 p. m. 



(Via Mesa Road or 
Madison Junction.) 



5.45 p. m. ' 6.15 p. m. 



5.45 p. m. 
6.45 p. m. 
7.00 a. m. 
9.00 a. m. 



9.00 a.m. 
10.30 a. m. 

2.00 p. m. 
4.30 p. m. 

7.30 a. m. 
10.00 a. m. 

2.00 p. m. 



3.15 p. m. 



7.00 a. m. 



8.45 a. m. 
9.45 a. m. 



9.15 a. m. 
11.15 a.m. 
2.30 p. m. 
3.00 p.m. 

11.45 a.m. 
12.15 p. m. 



6.15 p. m. 
7.00 p. m. 
7.30 a. nu 
9.30 a. m. 



9.30 a. m. 
11.30 a.m. 

2.30 p. m. 
5.30 p. m. 

8.00 a. m. 
11.00 a. m. 

2.30 p. m. 



3.45 p. m. 



7.30 a.m. 



9.15 a. m. 
10.15 a. m. 



10.15 a. m. 
12.15 p.m. 

3.00 p. m. 

3.30 p. m. 

1.00 p. m. 
1.45 p. m. 



The acting superintendent of the park has authority to change these schedules if necessary. 

Note 1.— Owing to scarcity of travel on the roads named, automobiles will be permitted to travel without 
schedule on the roads between the south entrance and the thumb; between the northeast or Cooke City 
entrance and Tower Falls Station; and between the west entrance (Yellowstone, Montana), and the 
northwest or Gallatin Station entrance. Upon entering the main roads at the Thumb, Tower Falls, and 
the west entrance, however, automobiles must conform to the regular schedules. 

Note 2.— Automobiles making the morning trip from the Lake to the Canyon will be permitted to make 
the side trip to Artist Point provided they keep within the schedule upon passing Canyon Station. 
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